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Down To Bedrock nee ae maintenance , too / 


You see them everywhere. The *dozers, the scrapers, the trucks, the big shovels. Whenever the 
job calls for “getting down to bedrock”, man uses his mightiest tools. For this is a job that calls 
for ruggedness and dependability. This is a job that calls for durable Bower Spher-O-Honed 
bearings! yy Found on virtually all leading makes of earth-moving equipment, precision-built 
Bower bearings have prov ed their ability to stand up indefinitely under the toughest conditions. 
Phat’s because Bower combines, to the fullest extent, highest quality materials, improved manu- 
facturing methods, and painstaking workmanship. Moreover, Bower engineers, through Spher-O- 
Hloned design, have incorporated important refinements in Bower bearings which enable them to 
take heavier loads, yet keep maintenance right down to bedrock! ¥ Bower engineers can show 
you how Bower bearings will improve your product, too be it rugged earth movers or jet 
engines, Get in touch with Bower now! 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY = DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


an, A COMPLETE LINE OF TAPERED, STRAIGHT 
S p AND JOURNAL ROLLER BEARINGS 
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An ivory shortage in 1868 inspired 
a young printer, John Wesley Hyatt, 
to devise a new material for making 
billiard balls. He evolved a compo- 
sition called celluloid ...and the U.S. 
plastics industry was born. 

Starting with the manufacture of 
collars, cuffs and combs, the industry 
took its second major step in 1909, 
when Dr. Leo Baekeland produced 
the first phenolic, Bakelite, which 
could be cast, formed under heat and 
pressure, and laminated. 

In the next 17 years, cold molded 
and casein plastics were developed. 
Then in quickening tempo came 
thermoplastic molding and a whole 
group of new plastic raw materials: 
the acrylics, cellulosics, melamines 
and ureas, nylon, polyesters, poly- 
ethylenes, polystyrenes, saran and 
vinyls, and others. 

Today, plastics are being com- 
bined to produce almost any prop- 
erty desired in finished products— 


"Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


From the billiard ball of yesterday... 
streaks the jet plane of tomorrow 


lightness, strength, endurance, con- 
tour, wide range of colors, adaptation 
to mass production methods and, 
often, lower cost. Some 5,000 U.S. 
companies — manufacturers, proces- 
sors, fabricators and finishers, em- 
ploying 200,000 workers—make plas- 
tics their main business. 


From tea cups to irrigation pipes, 
from clothing and luggage to swim- 
ming pools, from toys to bullet-proof 
vests, plastics have become so essen- 
tial to modern living that courses in 
Plastics are now given by 71 colieges. 

Along with an annual output top- 
ping $112 billion in retail sales, goes 
constant research to create new and 


improved products for civilian, in- 
dustrial and military use. Among 
them: foam-plastic and glass-rein- 
forced plastic products for home and 
office; strong, Peautiful sports bodies 
for automobiles. Astonishing ad- 
vances in jet plane manufacture are 
being hastened by use of plastic com- 
ponents that decrease weight, in- 
crease stamina and safety at super- 
sonic speeds. The F-84 Thunderjet 
has 225 reinforced plastic parts. 
The great plastics industry, oper- 
ating in the atmosphere of a free 
competitive business system, prom- 
ises to enrich the lives of each suc- 
ceeding generation 
in countless ways. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Which shape will help boost your sales? 


Here are a few of the standard and special shapes of Armco Welded Steel Tubing. Perhaps one of them 
can help you shape up bigger sales in tomorrow’s market. Here’s why: Armco Tubing gives your 
product a distinctive modern look that attracts customers... makes it strong and lightweight besides. 
Chances are it can help you cut fabricating costs, too. You have a choice of many special types of stee! when 
you use Armco Welded Steel Tubing. Where products are exposed to heat, for example, Armco ALUMINIZED 
Steel Tubing may give it extra years of life. For products exposed to weather, there is Armco ZINCGRIP 
Steel. Its protective zinc coating doesn’t peel or flake during fabrication. An Armco Tubing specialist is ready 
to work with your designers. Write for our new catalog titled “Armco Welded Steel Tubing.” 
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ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION )8"Co 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO + EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION \/ 
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"Meeting the 

key people in 
Watertown was 
rough going until... 








«+» an officer of the local 
Marine Midland bank gave me 
the entrée | needed... “ 


Help for your representative in meeting 
the right people, learning the layout of the 
town, perhaps even in finding a place to 
live is frequently 
‘Marine Midland Trust Company of New 
York is your bank. 

The 12 Marine Midland Banks have 122 
offices throughout the state. Each officer 
knows his own community as only a local 


available when The 


resident can. Let us show you how this 


“next-door-neighbor” knowledge can be 


helpful in your business. 


The ¥ 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





A TURN OF YOUR WRIST DOES IT ALL! 


York’s hermetically-sealed Heat-Pump Valve* 
brings the latest scientific development to the 
room air conditioner —makes it a fabulous 
HEAT-PUMP that heats the same room it 
cools without costly-to-operate electric grids 


or complicated devices! 


CEES EEE CECE E CE CECE EEECELECEEECESS 


(*PATENTS APPLIED FOR) 


may be the most comforting thing 


that ever came into your life ! 


23.000 OWNERS WILL ENJOY IT IN 1953 


IT iS THE FABULOUS HEAT PUMP CYCLE as devel- 
oped in York laboratories and applied successfully 
to Room Air Conditioners. 

Heating, cooling, ventilating—at the turn of your 
wrist! It sounds like magic, but it’s wonderfully true! 

The York Heat-Pump Room Air Conditioner is 
as sure and simple and comforting as that—and it’s 
ready for you now! 

York engineers spent years in the develop- 
ment of the miracle valve that makes all this com- 
fort possible. The Heat-Pump Room Air Condi- 
tioner was the next logical big advance in air con- 
ditioning, so York engineers and craftsmen tackled 
the problem and solved it. 

By bringing the fabulous heat pump to room air 
conditioners, leok what York gives you! Instant, 


personal control of temperature and ventilation— 
morning, noon and night. You get clean, filtered, 
tempered air when you want it, where you want it! 
No plumbing connections are required . . . nor does 
it use any fuel . . . heating or cooling, it uses only 
air and electricity! 

Best of all, with the York Heat-Pump Room 
Air Conditioner, you can have all these advantages 
in your home or office—RIGHT NOW. 


You need a York Heat-Pump Room Air Condi- 
tioner for those chilly days ahead—why delay and 
settle for summer cooling only? It may indeed 
sound like magic, but feeling is believing! See your 
nearby York Dealer for a dramatic demonstration 
—today! He’s listed in your Classified Telephone 
Book— York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


Perfect for homes and offices ... fitting rooms...doctors’ examining, rooms. 


Ideal for nurseries... chut-ing...elderly people. 


Be one of the first to own and enjoy a York Heat-Pump Room Air Conditioner 
for inctant personal all geason control of temperature and ventilation ! 





HERE’S HOW YOU'LL ENJOY IT... FOR YEARS 
When it's HOT— YORK COOLS! TO COME! 


In hot SUMMER you will be comfortable, because York 
cools without chilling! In brisk FALL AND SPRING you 
will be comfortable, because York heats or cools at the 
turn of your wrist! In chilly WINTER have the added 
comfort of ventilation with clean, tempered air. 


When its CHILLY— YORK HEATS! 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION |. 
HEADQUARTER‘: FOR MA & | A N | f je 











J. N. Cassella 


J. J. Kennedy 
Detroit, Mich. 


Williamsport, Po. 
R. J. Stock 


G. E. Higgins Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Jamestown, N. ¥. 
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W. A. Reynolds 


G. J. Reilly 
Baltimore, Md. 


Rahway, N. J. 


tL. W. Bowler 
Lowell, Mass. 


J. M, Handley 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


INSPECTION ASSURES 


EFFECTIVE Cost Soviug SASH MAINTENANCE 


Sealing windows against weather and restoring deteriorated sash and sills 
are vital services performed by the Tremco Man. Backed by a quarter 
century of experience and knowledge, he is seasoned in sash maintenance 
...he knows the most effective restoration methods for your particular 
problem. At no obligation your Tremco Man will thoroughly inspect all 
window areas and offer you sound, cost-saving recommendations for: 


WINDOWS MADE WEATHERTIGHT 
AT A SAVING IN LABOR 


Resetting of panes was avoided when 
bedding putty failed on the sash ot the 
plant of Goddard & Goddard, Detroit. On 
this building Tremco Man J. N. Cassella 
recommended scraping out the deterior- 


1. Reglazing sash with specially developed cost-saving techniques. 


2. Reconditioning bowed metal sash and warped ventilators...and 
stopping deterioration with anti-rust measures. 


. Restoring spalled sills...and sealing window areas against mois- 
ture seepage. 


The Tremco Man's valuable service includes instructing your own crews 
in economical cost-saving methods or recommending a reliable contrac- 
tor. There is a Tremco Man near you. 


ated bedding putty and “needle glazing” 
between the meta! and glass. Anti-rust treat- 
ment of metal provided complete protection 


Leakage has been stopped at a saving 


TREMCO 


PRODUCTS AND METHODS 
FOR BUILDING MAINTENANCE 


The Tremco Man can also 
help you solve problems in- 
volving roofs, floors, water 
repellence and interior and 
exterior painting. 


THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Cleveland 4, Ohio e THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY (Canade) LTD., Toronto, Ontario 








TORRINGTON 


Spherical Roller Bearings 





offer you these 
basic advantages! 


@ Accurate geometrical conformity between 
races and rollers —for maximum load bearing 
capacity at all times. 

@ inherent self-aligning feature — for continuous 
service and free-rolling even under shock loads and 
at sustained speeds. 

@ All contact surfaces precision ground from 
the finest of bearing quality steels — for minimum 
friction and maximum life under the toughest 
operating conditions. 

@ Races and rollers heat treated according to 
the most advanced metallurgical procedures 
—to insure uniform hardness in all load-bearing parts 

@ Individual one-piece cast-bronze cage for 
each path of rollers — to eliminate roller binding 
and assure freedom of operation. 

@ Radial stability provided by land-riding cage 
and integral flange on inner race—to give 
accurate roller guiding. 

@ Unit assembly, with sturdy flange and race 
construction—for easy, economical handling during 
installation. 

@ Available from stock with either straight or 
tapered bore—for shaft or adapter mounting. 


These advantages add up to maximum 
performance for your bearing dollar. That's why 
it always pays to specify TORRINGTON 
Spherical Roller Bearings. 





mre Sete tame en 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. . Torrington, Conn, 





SPHERICA 
TORRINGT RolER BEARINGS 


Spherical Roller Tapered Roller e Cylindrical Roller ¢ Weedle Ball Needle Rollers 
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STAND-UP FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
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© No Gears to Shift. 
@ Speeds All Movements. 
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MOBILIFT MOBILITY 


© 360 Steering— ZERO 
Inner Turning Radius 











@ Excels in Close Quarters 














MOBILIFT STAND-UPS 
© Ample size platform. 
© On and Off in Seconds. 
®@ All Around Visibility. 


Only MOBILIFT Stand-Up type Fork radius. They excel in congested areas. 
Lift Trucks give you Lev-R-Matic Only MOBILIFTS give you perfect- 
push-pull controls for forward-back, el- ed Stand-Up models—for more work, 
evating, tilting... THERE ARE NO taster work, less operating expenses. 
GEARS TO SHIFT! To these plus advantages add MOBI- 
Only MOBILIFTS give you MOBI- LIFT air-cooled 3-cylinder engine's re- 

LIFT agility and quickness with their liable power and easy accessibility for 
compact design, short over-all length, minimum service and repair....The 
360° steering and ZERO inner turning answer is obvious: 

YOU'LL ACCOMPLISH MORE, WORK FASTER, EARN MORE WITH 

MOBILIFT FORK LIFT TRUCKS. Write for complete information. 


nosey MOBILIFT 


CORPORATION 


835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 
2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO + 790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA + 2724 Taylor St., DALLAS 
2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY 





READERS REPORT 


Sherlock's Kin? 


Dear Sir: 

Twice within the past week our at- 
tention has been called to your Personal 
Business page for the week of July 11 
(page 139), wherein you spoke of pri- 
vate investigators. 

We don’t know what occasioned the 
editorial, but we did think it was high 
time that the true considerations of our 
business were presented to the public. 
Since our own agency is trying to serv- 
ice the better type of clientele, we were 
especially glad to see such an article in 
your magazine. 

In this state every effort has been and 
is being made to eliminate the “fly by 
nighters” who might give the profes- 
sion a bad name. Straight-thinking 
businessmen have come to recognize 
the necessity and applications of this 
type of service, and have long since dis- 
carded the popular idea of a private in- 
vestigator as evidenced by television 
programs and pulp writers 

We heartily endorse the article... . 

Joun E. Hotmes 
HOLMES-LYNCH INVESTIGATIONS 
701 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 


High or Low 
Dear Sir: 


In the article, Personal Business, on 
page 140, nustness WEEK, July 11, the 
statement is made: “You may be wise 
to go to a shop that gives you a high 
estimate. The low-cost shop may take 
undetectable—and = dangerous—short 
cuts.” 

The inference of your statement is 
that high estimates will probably assure 
good repairs, whereas low estimates will 
not. Everyone in the business of: pays 
ing for the repairs of automobiles knows 
that the fact that an estimate is high 
does not mean the repairs will be bet- 
ter than those made by the shop giving 
the low estimate. In many instances 
the repair shop giving the low estimate 
does superior workmanship to the one 
giving the high estimate. . . 

... As a matter of fact the securing 
of estimates is the most satisfactory way 
of keeping both the automobile repairs 
and insurance costs at reasonable levels. 

CRANFORD W. INGHAM 
RESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT 
STATE FARM MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE IN- 
SURANCE CO. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
¢ We feel that our statement to the 
effect that the shop giving higher esti- 


mates is a safer bet than one giving 
lower estimates is generally true. We 
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stamping capacity -- for the TOUGH jobs 


A DARILY PRESS DOES iT 


FOR WISCONSIN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


The addition of this 600-ton Danly Straight Side 
Press represents an important expansion of shop 
capacity for the Wisconsin Metal Products Co., 
of Racine, Wisconsin. It means far more than just 
another press because its 96 by 42 inch bed opens 
up a whole new field of operation in large 
stampings . . . and provides important ‘‘capacity 
insurance” for a wider variety of jobs. 


Exclusive Danly Press features mean lower 
stamping costs too. Automatic oi! lubrication 
decreases maintenance requirements . . . the 
Cool-Running Clutch wears longer, reduces 
down-time .. . greater structural rigidity assures 
less vibration and bed deflection, increases die 
life. Whatever your requirements, there's a 
Danly Press designed to increase your stamping 
capacity—for the TOUGH jobs. 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 
2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


MECHANICAL PRESSES 50 TO 3000 TONS 
HYDRAULIC: METALWORKING EQUIPMENT 


GREATER PRESS ROOM FLEXIBILITY 


View of Danly 600-ton Single Action Straight Side Press in 
operation. Danly’s extra-rigid construction assures full 
rated capacity... for bigger work, heavier work, more 
kinds of work. It’s bu‘it to stand up under around-the-clock 
operation, too, to meet emergency production demands. 


Ret Cott a oe PRESS! 
PRODUCTION TIME CUT IN HALF 


4 single stage dies are invoived in stamping a farm tractor 
seat pan... but only 2 stamping operations are necessary 
instead of 4! 2 operations are performed at one stroke. 
: if. Dies are mounted two at a time to produce 300 pieces 
Single Action Underdrive Gap Frame ion per hour—cutting production time in half! 


Suaient Side Single, Double, Straight Side 
Triple Action 
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You may find, as have many other 
manufacturers of motor-driven 
products, that the use of a special 
application Lamb Electric Motor 
will greatly improve product 
performance. 


Universal moter with low 
weight, long lubrication life 
for home appliances and mony 
other applications. 


Use of a Lamb Electric Motor, 
engineered for the particular 
machine or device, also frequently 
lowers costs, reduces product 
weight, and improves compactness 
and appearance. 





Ruggedly designed motor with 
triple thread worm geor re- 





for ing 
oe" Our 38 years’ experience in the 


small motor field is available 
to help your company obtain 
these results. 


The Lamb Electric Company 
Kent, Ohio 


fn Canada: Lamb Electric— Division of 
Sangamo Company lid. —lLeaside, Ontario 





Universal motor for commercial 
vecuum cleaners, wheel bal- 


ancers, pipe threaders and 
many other devices. 





THEY'RE POWERING AMERICA'S 22 propucrs 

















realize, of course, that it doc t always 
apply. 

Also, it is up to the insurance adjuster 
to see that an estimate is not too fai 
out of line. As the piece in question 
pointed out, that’s one reason an esti- 


mate should be obtained before a job 
is undertaken. 


Swiss Company 


Dear Sir: 

An article in your issue of June 13 
(page 148) dealing with our company 
has come to my knowledge. I wish to 
thank you for . . . the sympathetic way 
in which this has been done. Please per- 
mit me to add a very few remarks 

The reason why in certain cases we 
are cheaper than American firms, I have 
dealt with in.an address to our share- 
holders’ meeting of July 9, 1952... . 
You will note therein that wherever 
production on a large scale is possible, 
the American manufacturer will always 
be cheaper, even if in our calculations 
we would put productive wages at zero. 
On the contrary, we shall always be 
cheaper than the American manufac- 
turer if it is a question of custom-built 
materia]. I believe that even if the 
American manufacturer puts his produc 
tive wages at zero, we would still be 
cheaper. The result is that automobiles 
and certain household articles like re- 
frigerators are, in Switzerland, mostly 
of American origin. I think it can only 
be considered as fair if we can sell cer- 
tain articles, in which we have a favour- 
able position, into the American mar- 
ket, particularly as our purchases of 
American goods always exceed by at 
least one-third our sales to the U.S.A. 

Your article states that our family 
practically owns Brown, Boveri. It is 
only with regret that I must state that 
such is not the case. My family con- 
trols about 25% of the shares with 
larger voting power, which were created 
around 1930 when an American con- 
cern tried to buy control of our firm. 
These shares, which stand in the name 
of their respective owners, are equal to 
20% of the bearer shares. 

WattTER E. Boveri 
PRESIDENT 
BROWN, BOVERI & CO. 
BADEN, SWITZERLAND 


Then We'll All Be Happy 
Dear Sir: 


Unintentional or not, the juxtaposi- 
tion of your two first editorials in the 
July 11 issue, page 156, “Security First” 
and “The Farmer's Choice,” seems 
most fortunate. 

The controversy on government aid 
to farmers will doubtless continue for 
vears, with little likelihood of a ‘con 


clusion” to the many debat unless 
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Wasted space becomes 
working space 
with Johns-Manville Movable Walls .. . 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls permit quick, eco- 
nomical space changes— provide modern, efficient offices! 


You can rearrange your present 
space or have new space partitioned 
off quickly and economicaliy with 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable 
Walls. There is little or no inter- 
ruption of normal routine. 

These flush-type, asbestos panels 
have a clean, smooth surface that's 
hard to mar, easy to maintain... 


J M Johns-Manvill 


and extra strong to withstand shock 
and abuse. Also, they are light in 
weight, easy to install and relocate. 
The “dry wall” method of erection 
assures little or no interruption to 
regular routine. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Mov- 
able Walls may be used as ceiling- 
high or free-standing partitions. The 





complete wall, including doors, 
glazing and hardware, is installed 
by Johns-Manville’s own construc- 
tion men under the strict supervi- 
sion of trained J-M engineers... 
responsibility is undivided. 

An estimate will convince you 
that the cost of J-M Movable Walls 
compares favorably with other types 
of wall construction. For details 
write Johns-Manville, Dept. BW, 
Box 60, N. Y. 16, N. Y. In Canada 
write 199 Bay St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY JOHNS-MANVILLE 





GARDNER-DENVER 


Keeps a Cool lead 


tor Business Men! 


This roof-top air conditioning system (cool- 
ing water circulated by a Gardner-Denver 
centrifugal pump) keeps a Kansas City, 
office building cool and comfortable all) 
summer. 


Yes, for cooling off business men, office 
clerks, factory workers, customers and pa- 
trons — air conditioning contractors often 
install these rugged Gardner-Denver 
pumps, because they know Gardner- 
Denver quality meets all requirements for 
continuous service and low operating 
costs. Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, 
Illinois. 


SINCE 1859 


GARDNER-DENVER 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, 
PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS FOR CONSTRUCTION, 
MINING, PETROLEUM AND GENERAL INDUSTRY. 





economic conditions bring an end. . . 

In any event, continued heavy aid 
payments to farmers in cases other than 
of disaster seem to urge a corollary—a 
government rake-off on everything the 
farmers receive for their crop er a 
certain figure, also tied to the parity 
formula. 

This rake-off then could be retained 
in a special fund, or funds, for payments 
needed by farmers when thi rop 
prices fall below parity. 

In the event that Professor Be 
theories of farm prices prove rect, 
the government in the future will build 
a sizable cash fund. 

This fund then could possibly be 
used for a special social security fund 
for farmers, removing another of their 
complaints at no cost to the average 
citizen and adding immeasurably to the 
bureaucracy and red tape at W ashing- 
ton. 

EcMer E. MANLeY 
180 BROOKSDALE ROAD 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


For Better Drivers 


Dear Sir: 

I have read and re-read the June 27 
Personal Business columm (page 151). 
Each time I have the impression that 
either the AAA, or you in quoting the 
AAA, are stating that all high-school 
driver-training programs are good, and 
that most commercial school programs 
are of doubtful value. I am sure this 
is not what you intended. . . . 

As a company that has gone to con- 
siderable expense to attempt to meet 
every training requirement that the 
AAA could recommend, we naturally 
are concerned. . . . Our fee is a decided 
bargain—in that it includes seven hours 
of individual instruction on the road in 
a dual controlled car, and in the last 
hour the instructor takes the pupil to 
the state police for the license examina- 
tion. Each teacher is one of our pro- 
fessional drivers selected for driving 
ability and teaching ability, and is thor- 
oughly grounded in all rules of safety 
and safe driving practices (not from 
classroom theory but from years of ex- 
perience). 

While it is true that your warning is 
against commercial schools that adver 
tise lessons at bargain prices, you have 
given no indication of what is a bargain 
price and what is not... . 

Tuomas K. Mircueti 
ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 
LOUISVILLE TAXICAB & TRANSFER CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


e We certainly didn’t intend to im- 
ply that most commercial school pro- 
grams are of doubtful value in driver 
training. 
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ABRASIVES MAKE THE DIFFERENCE — 


TOUCH of GOLD” 
erinding pays off 


It’s more than a matter of preference — it’s a mat- 
ter of profit. Men working with Norton and Behr- 
Manning abrasives have a big advantage because 
these abrasives give them the ‘“Touch of Gold.” Their 
work adds to the value, usefulness and profit of the 
products you make. For every abrasive need, look to 
Norton and Behr-Manning . . . the world’s leaders in 
abrasives and abrasive products 


Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass, 


Behr-Manning Corporation, Division of Norton, Troy, N. Y. 
Plants, distributors and dealers the world over. 


A “Touch of Gold.”” Rough ome billet with the new Norton A “Touch of Gold.” Behr-Manning’s SPEED-WET® METALITE® 
BZZ resinoid bonded grinding wheel on a swing frame. This Disc on a portable sander is contour grinding a cast iron bonnet, 
wheel assures speedy stock removal, more tons per man-hour. speeding production of gear housings in a New England plant, 


Qlaking better products ... to make other products better 


cam NORTON A\BEHR-MANNING 





FREIGHTER’S BOW NEARLY SEVERED—The collision practically cut the 
Cape Hawke's bow in half. In addition to the damage that is visible in 
this photograph, the deck plates were badly torn and buckled and some 


of the deck machinery wrecked. 
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THE BOW IS REBUILT— With the vessel in drydock the new transverse 
frames, or ribs, and shell plates, were installed. All these parts had been 
fabricated in the yard’s shops where they were formed into the exact 


shapes required to fit into place. 


TORN AND BUCKLED STEEL REMOVED—AIi damaged material above 
the water line has been removed at Bethlehem’s San Francisco shipyard. 
Right after this picture was taken the ship was drydocked so that damaged 


underwater portions of the bow could be removed. 
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SHIPSHAPE AGAIN—Her new bow complete, the damage and de- 
struction to deck and deck machinery repaired, the Cape Hawke is 
ready to go to sea. In addition to other damage, considerable piping 


and electrical wiring affected by the collision had to be replaced. 


Freighter crippled in collision gets new bow 


When a ship needs emergency repairs 
time is of the essence. 

Shortly after the diesel freighter 
Cape Hawke set out from Stockton, 
Calif., for Europe, carrying a general 
cargo and bulk grain, she was dam 
aged in a collision that practically cut 
her bow in half. 

The vessel made San Francisco 
under her own power, and went into 


drydock at Bethlehem Steel's shipyard 
there. Three days later, after making a 
survey to determine the full extent of 
the damage, the San Francisco Yard 
received the “go-ahead” to begin work. 

The broken and twisted plates and 
framing were removed. A complete 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


new bow was fabricated and installed. 
Damaged deck machinery and equip- 
ment were replaced or repaired. In 
something like three weeks after the 
repair work began, the Cape Hawke 


} 


was fit and sound again, read) 


sume her long voyage. 
Enen 
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‘ery Mill..- 


full 4oshione? ° 


Yes, needle oil is rather specialized. It must 
have lightness of color and other special qualities 
that assure freedom from stain. Yet, in the textile 
industry, these very qualities do give Purotex a 
broad usefulness. 


Pure Oil makes many fine, highly specialized 
lubricants. But Pure Oil specializes in general 
purpose lubricants... industrial oils and greases 
designed to do several different jobs equally well. 
To help you reduce inventory, simplify proce- 
dure, minimize waste and the chance of error. : oinveua open gear 


. your 
ie perennial “staying power" is important. 
Learn how the “SIMPLIFYING SIx’’ can help you Use Pure Spindle O8 B for oll mochine 
start a labor-saving, money-saving lubrication pro- | eo! spindles and similar applications. 


gram. Use the coupon for clear-cut suggestions. _ Koop it PURE and Simple j 


en enasenmesesmseenesasarenesmvenananaeasenananenay 


PURE OIL maou 
NDUSTRIAL | 2 


LUBRICANTS ==——— 


Be sure with Pure Sales offices located in more than 500 cities, including: Ationta ... Birmingham ... Charleston... Charlotte... Chattanooga... 
Chicago ... Columbus... indianapolis . . . Jacksonville... Madison... Memphis... Miami... Milwaukee ... Minneapolis... Pensacola ... Pittsburgh ... Richmond 





























New Look in Laundry 

















CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


... to restore newness in feel and 
appearance to washable wearing 
apparel and linens. 


SOLUTION... 


. . » Hercules® CMC, a superior 
new-type laundry finish in dry or 
liquid form, which has many ad- 
vantages over conventional starch. 


RESULT... 


. . Sharper colors, whiter whites. 





Fabrics iron easier; have a new 
look and softer finish. CMC also 
improves the appearance of many 
items not ordinarily starched. 
Laundry washes cleaner, easier, be- 
cause CMC checks dirt penetration. 

Housewives find liquid CMC 
home laundry finishes* at many 
supermarkets and grocery stores, 
while commercial laundries dis- 
solve dry CMC in water for easier 
washing and finishing operations. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry .. . 
... adhesives, soaps, detergents, rubber, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, insecticides, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 968 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 


I 1 I OR € [ ‘4 / 2 f os Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


*One liquid CMC finish, GlossTex, is manufactured by Tidy House Products Company. Hercules itself does not supply CMC directly for home use. 
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It’s 160-million people now. Maybe 175-million—even 180-million— 
by the time 1960 rolls around. 


That’s your market, your opportunity. Many people have told you al! 
manner of things about how big and lush it is. 


But it’s also your responsibility. You have to make the jobs for those 
coming of working age; only then will they have the purchasing power to 
create the market you envision. 

* 


On Monday, when the Census Bureau clicked up the 160-million figure 
for the U.S. population, you had witnessed a growth of 20-million in about 
eight years. The country has been growing faster than ever before—far 
faster even than in the days when immigrants were pouring ashore. 


* 
You can’t necessarily project America’s phenomenal growth on and 
on into the indefinite future. Too many things could happen. 


Economic conditions might change, depressing the birth rate. Or 
World War III could come with unpredictable effects on death rates. 


But, barring these things, 35-million babies might quite possibly be 
born between 1950 and 1960. (The 1940-49 decade saw 32-million births, 
up by more than half over the thirties.) 


* 
Here’s the biggest, surest thing about the shape of your market: 


There will be 40% more teenagers in the sixties than in 1950. This 
figure doesn’t depend on future birth rates; all these youngsters already 
have been born. You have been making prams and tricycles for them. 
But they’ll be wanting bicycles and hot rods a few years from now. 


This wave of very active humanity will roll over the high schools 
and colleges much as it has the grade schools in recent years. 


Numbering the job candidates from 1965 to 1975 involves only a 
little more guesswork than listing the teenagers of 1960. 


The biggest variable is how good job opportunities will be. 


Assuming a high level of prosperity and employment for the years 
through 1975, the Census Bureau takes a shot at the situation: 


It sees nearly 90-million people in the labor force in 1975. 
* 


You may see as many as 59-million males working or looking for jobs 
in 1975 and 29-million females (the full-employment projection). 

That’s 88-million potential workers against 64-milkion in 1950. 

But here’s something you might not guessc from the raw figures: 


The numier of working women in 1975 could he as much as 65% 
higher than in 1950, contrasted with a rise of only about 27% for men. 


Increases in the number of working women in recent years have been 
small—as a result of the above-normal rise during World War II and the 
high marriage and birth rate since. 

But the old trend to more working women will be resumed. That, and 
that alone, will account for the addition of 11-million (or nearly 65% 
between 1950 and 1975. 
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Historic trends indicate that women in the labor force will rise from 
81% of those over 14 years of age in 1950 to perhaps 3714% in 1975. Fewer 
will work before they are 20, but there will be big gains for all the age 
groups between 20 and 65. 


About 80% of all men over the age of 14 wili be working in 1975. 
That compares with 83% in 1950. 

There will be relatively fewer at each end of the age spectrum. 

More youths will stay in school longer. About 56% of those from 14 
to 19 years of age took jobs in 1920. It was down to 50% in 1950, and the 
expectation is that only 44% will seek work by 1975. 

At the other end, about 57% of men over 65 were still working in 1920. 
This was down to 45% in 1950, may dip to 37% by 1975. 


If you think business is not going to stay high over the next 10 to 20 
years, you can water down the population estimates. You can even subtract 
a few from the people working or looking for work. The fact is that, if 
jobs are hard to find, some people simply drop out of the labor force. You 
saw it in 1949 and, to a slight degree, it could also be noticed early last year. 


Farm problems will be different by 1960 if, by then, we have something 
like 175-million mouths to feed (and perhaps 72-million people in the labor 
force, against 65-million now, to earn the money). 


But, for now, the farm problem still is one of surpluses. 


The price of wheat crashed early this week on talk that the farm 
referendum might turn down quotas on planting and marketing (which 
would automatically kill government supports at 90% of parity). 


& 
One thing is sure: Uncle Sam will have to take over a lot of wheat if 
marketing quotas are turned down for 1954. 


The wheat harvested this summer is all eligible for 90% support. And 
the price in Chicago this week was about 70¢ a bu. below the support price 
—which means that farmers will put all they can under loan. 

If there are no supports next year—if the price is allowed to seek its 
own level—the market won’t bail the government out. 

But the price drop this week, if nothing else, is likely to influence 
many farmers to vote for quotas—and continued supports. 


Demand for metals is a little better than traders anticipated when 
Britain restored London’s free market for copper (BW-Aug.8’53,p112). 


Fabricators abroad find it a little hard to lay hands on copper, lead, 
and zinc for immediate needs. For copper and lead, particularly, they’re 
having to pay sizable premiums over three-month futures. 


In response, markets in this country have turned a bit less jittery. 


Manufacturers of building materials and home furnishings may well 
note the trend in home building. The number of dwelling units started in 
July again fell behind a year ago (page 21)—and the gap is widening. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 15, 1953, lssue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St, New York, N. Y. 
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PLOT OF HUG 


Even in agricultural areas with plenty of an- 
nual rainfall. the weatherman often lets you 
down when rain is needed most. Brief summer 
showers aren't always enough. And without 
the right amount of moisture during the vital 
growing season. the finest seed and the richest. 


most fertile soil cannot produce a bumper crop. 


At the end of the rainbow. farmers have found 
the rewards of supplementary irrigation. Here 
they can realize the most from all the ferti- 
lizers. insecticides, herbicides and hard work 
they've invested in their crops. Being able to 


provide added moisture when it’s needed, they 


¢ ACIDS + AMMONIA AND NITROGEN PRODUCTS CHLORINE PRODUCTS « 


FERTILIZERS + 


can count on greater yields, better quality 


and increased profits. 


In important agricultural areas, Mathieson 
portable aluminum irrigation systems team 
up with Mathieson high analysis and high 
quality fertilizers and insecticides in helping 
farmers grow bigger and better crops. To- 
gether, they help a.sure more profitable farms 


and increased farm production. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


AGRICULTURAL SPECIALTIES + PETROCHEMICALS + ORUGS 





He shuffles freight cars 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION ... 


brake slack adjusters, anti wheel-slip devices, compressors 


and accessories tor all rail vehicle 


air brake equipment 


nd trofley buses 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION ... 


if Compressors, cylinders, actuators, air control 
of all kinds, engineered pneumatic control systems 


devices 


. 
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MELPAR, INC. . .. researct desig and 


of microwave cor 
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manufacture 


nunicat yste 1 test equipment 
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@ If you could ride a freight car from one end of the country to the other, 
you might travel on half-a-dozen trains, on several different railroads 

One of the most difficult railroading jobs, therefore, is getting the 
right car on the right train. This is an old problem to the railroad men 
and they solve it with “classification” yards, where cars are assembled 
into trains. 

Gravity type classification yards are the most efficient. Cars are 
pushed to the top of a man-made hill. Then they are uncoupled singly, 
or in “cuts” of two or more. The cars roll down the hill, through a net- 
work of switches onto the desired track. Each track then contains 
a new train. 

Union Switch & Signal Division of Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany makes an automatic push-button control system for these classi 
fication yards. Just before the cars start down the hill, the operator 
presses buttons—one for cach cut of cars. The track switches are auto- 
matically positioned ahead of each cut as it rolls down, thereby guiding 
it to the proper track. 

But more than that, the operator controls the speed of the cars by 
pushing a button. Special equipment actually measures the velocity of 
each car or cut, then powerful clectro-pneumatic retarders squeeze 
the sides of the wheels and slow the cars down to the desired speed 

On one railroad, this push-button system doubled the classification 
capacity. Eventually, they expect to triple the old figure. Lower operat- 
ing costs will enable the system to pay for itself in only four years 
And shippers enjoy faster, more dependable freight service 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company is the world’s leading manufac- 
turer of railroad air brake, switch and signal equipment. It is also a 
major manufacturer of equipment for the oil, gas, mining, construction, 
earth moving, marine, automotive and aviation industries. It specializes 
in advanced electronic and physical research in such wide fields as 


radar, guided missiles and communications. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL DIVISION, Swissvale, Pa. 


Manutacturers of centralized traffic control, car retarder, automatic train control 
train communication and interlocking systems and apparatu 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


LE ROI COMPANY e « « internal combustion GEORGE E. FAILING COMPANY — LE TOURNEAU-WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY 
engines, portable air compressors, Tractair, rock drills portable drilling rigs for oil, water and mineral explor) +++ earth moving equipment, including tractor crape haule 
for the construction, petroleum and mining industries. tion and a variety of attachments and supplies. and similar units 
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In sports, protection is part of the game. In business, too, protection 
against the possibility of accident, personal injury or interruption of earning 
power 1s just as essential 

At American Cyanamid Company, for example, a detailed program has 
been worked out with leading insurance companies for the protection 
of Cyanamid employees and to indemnify the company against possible 
damage to plants and properties 

But actual insurance “thinking” starts with prevention of loss, Full use is 
made of the excellent services available through the insurance industry, such 
as inspections of safety conditions, regular examinations of pressure vessels 
and machinery, and modern fire protection engineering Emplovees are trained 
in methods to prevent accident, a program which has helped achieve an 


enviable safety record and establish Cvanamid generally as a “preferred risk.” 


This modern concept of “insurance” is one of the ways Cvanamid 
safeguards its service as a vital source of supply for chemicals, drugs, 


pharmaceuticals and other important products. 





ane, 


> 
AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW 
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i fotet 
Business Week Index (above) . . 2575 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,184 
Production of automobiles and trucks... . 135,597 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $49,534 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours). . 8,464 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls. ) 6,538 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons).............. 1,533 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars)........ 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 

Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)...............ceeeeeeee8 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 415.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 85.3 
Foodstufts, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 91.4 
Finished steel, index (U. S$. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 141.7 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)... . $44.42 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MfJ, Ib.) 29.935¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..............06 $2.22 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.) 33.04¢ 
PON A GN Gs 0.0.05 605355 55-04 50 0 can enerdeeebaeencaadmanis ‘ $2.12 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)...... ‘ 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’ 's). 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting raember banks 53,177 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 79,870 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 22,799 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 32,536 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ........cccescccsvesccece cosccee 26,153 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Housing starts (in thousands). . . 
Wholesale prices (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)......... 


* Preliminary, week ended August 8, 1953. + Revised. 8 Date for “Latest Week"’ 


%* Basing pt., less broker's fee, ++ Estimate, 
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Preceding 
Week 


258.3 


+2,119 
+168,267 
$47,570 
8,512 
6,557 
1,527 


420.2 
85.7 
91.5 

141.7 

$44.58 
30.000¢ 
$2.20 
33.23¢ 
$2.12 


53,395 
79,606 
22,643 
32,705 
26,301 


Lotest 
Month 


96.0 
110.9 


Month 
Ago 


261.0 


2,134 
167,560 
$52,019 

8,096 

6,516 

1,630 


424.8 
85.8 
89.7 

141.6 

$44.83 
29.990¢ 
$2.08 
33.42¢ 
$2.12 


52,836 
76,067 
22,590 
29,262 
25,984 


Preceding 
Month 


103.0 
109.5 


1923-25=100 


150) pe eee EY rilpreerbirig lire ett eeehes ei eee | Pe PEs & CS re 
1949 1950 1951 1952 = an a Soe Se ae Oo ONO 


1.938 
43,964 
$79,183 
7,495 
6.266 
1,392 


438.9 
96.9 
94.7 

130.9 

$42.00 
24.5006 
$2.31 
39.646 
$2.10 


202.0 

3.51° 
14926 
Oe et 2 a 


52,571 
76,605 
20,834 
33,040 
24,440 


Year 
Ago 


102.6 
111.8 


on each series on request, 


“270 
- 240 
210 
180 
5150 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 


1,745 


311.9 
++73,2 
++75.4 
++76.4 
$20.27 

14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.5] 


++43,820 
++72,036 
++9.299 
++49.879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


55.9 
78.7 





in BUSINESS this WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 


NEW FACE ON THE SOVIET. Malenkov’s promise 
of more consumer goods marks a crucial change 
in Russia, a sharp break with Stalinism 


EVERYBODY EXPECTS A RECESSION—a slide 


from boom to normality............+..++0+: p. 29 


BRINK’S DEFENSE LINE—-CONCRETE AND STEEL. 
The armored truck company gets ready to open a 


Seetewes te COCO. 2. oe sccccccdescsvesccess p. 30 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


FIGHTING OUT EX-IM’S PURSE- 
STRING POLICY. The Import-Export 
Bank is the center of a growing In- 
ternational controversy ......p. 136 


TRADE STUDIES by two groups re- 
port on Europe’s improved dollar 
position p. 139 


TRADE PACT WITH RUSSIA. Ar- 
gentina’s deal O.K...........p. 140 


COMPANIES: 


BETTING ON FEDERAL BARGE. St. 
Louis Shipbuilding, buyer of govern- 
ment-owned lines, laughs off tough 
contract, likes the deal... p. 166 


CURING THE SHAKES. Columbus 
(Ohio) company mgkes a business of 
detecjing vibrations .......... p. 168 


CONSTRUCTION: 


KAISER HOSPITAL DOES THINGS 
THE EASY WAY. California cities 
get the latest things in medical 
“ath ti¥aanwakparseceebet p. 94 


CRIME: 


BOOM IN THE UNDERWORLD. One 
of prosperity’s surprise byproducts 
is a stepup in lawbreaking p. 99 


SHOPLIFTING WAR. West Coast 
grocers join to fight pilferage by 
Pe ere ree p. 104 


FINANCE: 


BUT WHO CONTROLS IT NOW? 
A fight is looming over the once 
unpopular Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Rawey ......... p. 64 


INSURING MILITARY OFFICERS. 
American Independence Life makes 
a busines out of doing it....... p. 68 


GOVERNMENT: 


SNAGS FOR NEW _ BUSINESS 


24 


run them—1980 








Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend 
Figures of the Week 


Local Business 
Readers Report 








AGENCY. Business Services Admin- 
istration has early troubles... .. p. 74 


INDUSTRIES: 


EARTHMOVING: EVERYONE GETS 
IN THE ACT. GM's purchase of 
Euclid marks industry's bright pros- 
pects, growing competition..... p. 56 


LABOR: 


WARNING TO RACKETEERS: GET 
OUT. AFL Council decision to shun 
expulsion of ILA gives clean long- 
shore groups chance to act... .p. 142 
HEADACHES FOR LABOR PANEL 
Se |, ee a 
WHO'S ENFORCING WHAT? Courts 
block NEC attempts to shrink wage 
stabilization case backlog.....p. 144 
ANNUAL WAGE. St. Louis warehouse 
men win guaranteed pay in 20 con- 
tracts OPE p. 145 
PRODUCTIVITY: KEY TO WAGES? 
Twentieth Century Fund publishes a 
“) EEE oe CEE T ERC p. 146 


MARKETING: 


TV AND FILM: MARRIAGE OF 
NECESSITY. High-cost television in- 
dustry is using more film: It's a 
matter of economics . 108 


GIN AND TONIC PEPS UP SALES. 
Gin finally gets a “highball”..p. 110 


DRIVE-INS STEAL THE SHOW. Out- 


Business Briefs .. 


NEW STAFFS SHAPE EISENHOWER’S THINKING. 
President borrows special-staff idea from Army ex- 
perience to help solve problems 


Wade PeCCeREsererocceocces p. 36 


SPECIAL REPORT: 


TOMORROW'S MANAGEMENT: What kind of 
companies will we have—what kind of men will 


door theaters thrive as four-wall part 
of industry sickens p. 


THE MARKETS: 


RESISTANCE STOCKS PROVE OUT. 
With a business slide expected, the 
sticky shares—utilities, food, insur- 
ance—are popular p. 


PRODUCTION: 


CASTING OFF THE SUBCONTRAC- 
TOR. As defense work tapers and 
expansion plans mature, many prime 
producers drop suppliers p. 43 


ALL IN ONE BASKET. General Elec- 
tric drops tailor-made air conditioners 
for packaged units..... p. 44 


APPRENTICES are still short. Experts 
meet to find ways to lure youngsters 
into training. .....:... p. 46 


BUILDING A SUMMER MARKET FOR 
BOTTLED GAS ON FARM. Industry 
to promote its use in tractors p. 52 


Fe PEs oo sivccccces p. 55 


REGIONS: 


PHOENIX TV: FIGHT FOR MARKET 
NOT YET THERE. Despite marginal 
operation of going stations, optimists 
seek rights to build more p. 120 


TOP JOBS: 


MAKING THE DECISIONS ON 3-D 
MOVIES. Dore Schary of Loew's and 
MGM: beneath Hollywood's blanket 
of glamor there’s always plenty of 
og ee ee a 


WHAT IT’S ABOUT: 


DEBT LIMIT: FACT OR FICTION? 
What's behind the issue that could 
result in the recall of Congress this 

p. 127 
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Quick-freeze helps produce supersoft 


The supersoft, uniform cell structure 
of a foam-rubber pillow is the result of 
modern refrigeration. In manufacturing 
their Texfoam latex pillows and other 
foam-rubber goods, The Sponge Rub- 
ber Products Company, Shelton, Con- 
necticut, employs a unique method 
known as the Tallalay process. This in- 
volves the quick-freezing at sub-zero 
temperature of skillfully compounded 
rubber latex, foamed to a rich, creamy 
froth. 

While in frozen state, millions of tiny 
interconnecting bubbles are set as a jel- 
like solid. The substance is then heat- 
treated in molds resembling huge waffle 
irons (such as that pictured above) to 
vulcanize it into a permanently elastic 
foamed sponge. Batch cooling, sub-zero 
temperature, and air conditioning all 
play an essential part throughout the in- 
tricate process. And the result is better, 
softer, longer-lasting foam rubber for 
the cushions of your car and easy chair 
... Mattresses and pillows for your beds 
...crash-helmet linings for aviators and 
a host of other products. 

Here again is another example of how 
modern refrigeration and air condition- 
ing have become indispensable tools in 


foam-rubber pillows 


many industries. Both contribute to the 
production of scores of fabulous prod- 
ucts that have appeared upon the Ameri- 
can scene, 

Perhaps these modern tools of indus- 
try can also serve your interests. Dis- 
cuss the possibility with your consulting 
engineers. And when you do... raise 
the question of equipment. Ask why the 
majority of industrial, commercial and 
household air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion systems are operated with machines 
utilizing DuPont“ FREON’ fluorinated 
hydrocarbon refrigerants. These refrig- 
erants are widely used in all types of in- 
stallations because they are safe, non- 
combustible, nonexplosive, virtually 
nontoxic. In addition, *Freon’’ refrig- 


erants are produced by scientific, labo- 
ratory-controlled methods that insure 
both their quality and uniformity ... 
factors which promote the economical, 
satisfactory operation of equipmentover 
long periods of time, 


A booklet: “How Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Benefit Industry" will be 
sent on request. E.1.du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), “Kinetic” Chemicals Div., 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


2 
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*“Freon” is Du Pont's registered trade-mark 
for its fluorinated hydrocarbon refrigerants. 


“Freon Safe Refrigerants 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





‘“‘We helped sew up $500,000!”’ 


“A Kansas City coat manufacturer had 
$500,000 in sales sewed up—except for 
the linings! Buyers had flooded him 
re-orders for 12,000 Milium- 
lined Fall coats. But the uncompleted 
coats were hanging in the loft. 
"12,000 Milium linings had to catch 
up with 12,000 coats—and fast, too. 
We called in Air Express! 


___ & AirExpress — 


“As fast as the cloth was dyed and 
finished in New England, it was rushed 
to South Carolina and processed as 
Milium insulated linings, then speeded 
to Kansas City. Every deadline was met 
~—and the deal was sewed up. 

“Our customer's 12,000 coats were 
turned into a fast $500,000—thanks to 
the speed and reliability of Air Express! 


“We face frequent customer dead- 
lines. We can’t afford any air service 
but the fastest — there's too much at 
stake. Yet in most of the weights and 
distances we ship, Air Express rates 
turn out to be lowest in the field! 

It pays to express yourself clearly. 
Say Air Express! Division of Railway, 
Express Agency. 


ae 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 
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Now Malenkov |s Promising More Consumer Goods : 
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New Face on the Soviet 


Suddenly and unexpectedly—as_ the 
dutiful delegates to the Supreme Soviet 
gathered in Moscow last week to rubber- 
stamp the 1953 edition of the official 
state budget—pudgy Premier Georgi 
Malenkov showed up to deliver a major 
policy address. 

Malenkovy said a mouthful: 

He proved that, for the time at least, 
he is high man in the Kremlin. 

He presented the Soviet people with 
a startlingly frank admission of their 
present low living conditions. 

He buried some of the basic prin- 
ciples of Stalin’s economics and prom- 
ised to set the U.S.S.R. on a new road. 
¢ From the Trap—Malenkov’'s policy, 
as outlined by the speech, looks like an 
effort to free Russia from the economic 
trap that Stalin built for it in 20 vears 
of neglecting agriculture and the Soviet 
consumer (BW-—Special Report, Dec. 
20°52). 

Stalin’s policy was: guns at all costs. 


Malenkov is offering guns—but some 
butter, too. 

That change would involve a difficult, 
sweeping re-allocation of the Soviet na- 
tional product, a process full of prob- 
lems and potential crises. Moreover, 
the very suggestion implics a Kremlin 
admission that it cannot keep up with 
the arms race that Stalin forced on the 
world. 
¢ Bomb—If the Malenkov plan is to 
succeed, Russia needs a long period of 
peace in Europe and Asia. For that 
very reason, perhaps, the premier felt 
obliged to assure his people that Soviet 
technology has mastered the hydrogen 
bomb; they have nothing to fear now 
trom the American aggressor. At the 
same time, the ambiguous hints about 
the H-Bomb were directed at the rest 
of the world—an effort to redress the 
psychological balance of ‘the cold war, 
shifting steadily toward the West since 
Stalin’s death. It was part of the con- 


tinuing Kremlin effort to break up the 
Atlantic alliance. 

If Malenkov can achieve 
and at the same time create 
anced economy at home, th 
five years hence may be much 
than it is now, much more dangerous as 
an enemy of the West. ‘The Malenkov 
promise of a New Deal in Russia poses 
a new sort of challenge to the U.S. 


this goal, 
1 more bal 
US.S.R 


tronge! 


|. Break with the Past 


For 25 years, the Soviet dictatorship 
has held out false promises of a better 
deal to consumers and farmer Why 
should anyone believe Malenkov now? 
His plans are not even backed up by 
the state budget; many U.S 
are interpreting the budget as an indi 
cation that arms spending will actually 
be increased. 
¢ Deviationists—You can find reasons to 
believe Malenkov if you go back a year, 
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observers 
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when Stalin was still alive. A debate 
ever Stalin’s policies had begun to 
reach into the highest echelons of the 
Kremlin. Stalin called those who Op- 
posed him, the partisans of guns and 
butter, “rightist deviationists.”” His last 
great cconomic testament, issued on 
the eve of the 19th Party Congress, 
made clear that the fight was on. 

After Stalin’s death, the deviation- 
ists—mostly younger men with economic 
trafaing—scemed to get the upper hand. 
They realized that the disproportionate 
emphasis on heavy industry at the ex- 
pense of the farm and the consumer 
had gone too far. 

The final decision, of course, was 
made at the political level. The new 
leaders of Russia knew thev couldn't 
replace Stalin’s God-like authority and 
influence and that that alone had man- 
aged to force harsh policies down the 
throats of Russians. Stalin’s successors 
knew that continuing the pattern, in 
the midst of a bitter struggle for power, 
would create almost unbearable social 
tensions. 

They had only two alternatives: war, 
for which Russia is not prepared, or 
economic retreat. 
¢ Break—Malenkov’s speech contains 
strong evidence of a sharp break with 
the past. Never has a Soviet leader 
spoken so frankly about the shortcom- 
ings of the worker’s paradise. Stalinism 
was flayed from start to finish in Malen- 
kov’s speech—so much so that the New 
York ‘Times remarked that parts of the 
address looked as if they had been writ- 
ten by an anti-Communist. 

In East Germany, Malenkov has had 
a warning of what undiluted Stalinism 
can create. Malenkoy is enough of an 
old Bolshevik to know that such upris- 
ings can spread. 


ll. The Malenkov Plan 


The keystone of the new Malenkov 
plan is a change in agricultural policy. 
Malenkoy offered the peasants a new 
and more realistic system of farm taxa- 
tion, of food deliveries, and of prices, a 
system designed to spark incentive and 
increase productivity. 

Even more important is a new party 
line on the small private plots that 
collective farm peasants work on their 
own. For millions of Russians, these 
tiny half-acres are insurance against 
hunger. They are the Jast citadel of 
the peasant’s self-respect, the one vestige 
of private enterprise left in the Soviet 
Union. 

Stalin tried to liquidate these small 
holdings during the postwar period. 
More than one top official disagreed 
with Stalin—and was sacked. Now, 
however, Malenkov has promised 80- 
million Russian peasants they can keep 
their land. He'll have trouble if he 
doesn’t honor the promise. 
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¢TV and _ Refrigerators—Malenkov’s 
promises to the city dweller—more 
clothes, shoes, furniture, even a vision 
of television sets and refrigerators—will 
take a lot more doing. ‘There couldn't 
be any such fast development of Soviet 
consumer goods production, even if 
Malenkov embarked on a sweeping “re- 
conversion.” But Malenkov has ad- 
mitted, for the first time, that output 
of consumer goods, including housing, 
gets hardly one-third of Soviet total 
industrial output—all the rest has been 
capital goods and armament. That's just 
about the reverse of the U.S. break- 
down. 

Now, Malenkov apparcntly plans to 
increase the consumer’s share to 40% 
over the next few years. 

That's a big jump. And it’s probably 
not possible in the Sovict Union, with 
its inadequate distribution setup and 
cicaking transport. Even on a limited 
scale, it would mean a drastic reshuffling 
of the Soviet pattern of investment. 


lll. Doubts and Disputes 


Many Western experts differ in their 
reading of last week’s events. U.S. 
State Dept. officials see a 25% hike in 
arms spending in the state budget. The 
notorious item “Other Expenditures” 
has been doubled, they say, to hide an 
increase in defense outlay, probably for 
atomic energy. If arms spending is up, 
they conclude it’s impossible to in- 
crease the share of the aes and con- 
sumer. 

Others, however, attach more sig- 

nificance to Malenkov’s speech than to 
the budget. ‘They point out that the 
Soviet budget has never been a clear 
indicator of Soviet economic trends— 
and especially not of defense spending. 
Armament, in the past, has undoubt- 
edly consumed a lot more than ever 
appeared on the budget in any guise. 
The Soviet budget is an clastic and un- 
trustworthy piece of paper, not a guide 
for spending. ‘The crucial point is that 
Malenkov’s badly needed investment 
capital for agriculture and light indus- 
try can be found only in reduced 
spending for arms and heavy industry. 
¢ Power Struggle—Even though Ma- 
lenkov means what he says, he'll have 
to stay on top of the Sovict power ma- 
chine to make it work. Obviously, he 
hopes last week’s policy pronounce- 
ments will increase his popularity. But 
it’s significant that neither Molotoy nor 
Marshal Bulganin rose to culogize his 
speech, the usual practice when Stalin 
was in command. 

A lot depends on the army. Since 
Beria was unfrocked and the secret 
police wracked by purges, the Soviet 
marshals have played a much more 
important and independent role. So 
far they've supported Malenkov. 

But the crisis within the Soviet em- 


pire is bubbling violently still—from 
the Pacific to the Elbe (BW-—Jul.18 
’53,p30). The North Korean govern- 
ment, an extension of the Far Eastern 
secret police setup, has been completely 
sco In East Germany, Moscow 
= had no idea what to do: Sovict au- 
thoritics there are behaving like the 
drunken peasant who alternately beats 
and embraces his wife. Reports of 
mass arrests in the Ukraine continue 
to float in over the Iron Curtain. 

¢ Has He a Bomb?—Malenkov clearly 
designed his announcement about the 
hydrogen bomb to alleviate that crisis. 
He told the home folks not to worry, 
made it clear that atomic chicf Beria* 
treachery hasn't sabotaged the atomic 
program. 

Official Washington has Ma- 
lenkov’s announcement calmly. U.S. 
experts are convinced the Russians 
don’t have the bomb right now. But 
they are equally convinced the Russians 
will have it sooner or later—probably 
within a year. We have been planning 
along those lines. 


taken 


IV. Foreign Policy 


The hydrogen bombshell in Malen- 
kov’s speech was as much directed to 
the outside world as it was to uneasy 
Russians. Malenkov served notice on 
Western Europeans and Asians: It’s 
no longer sensible to put all your chips 
on U.S. atomic superiority 

At home, the speech heralded econ- 
omic changes, a softening of Stalinist 
policy. But the Soviet attitude toward 
the U.S. remained stiff and truculent. 
There was the usual talk about peaceful 
coexistence, to be sure, but no sign of 
concessions. ‘The final word hasn’t 
been spoken though, and the Malenkov 
regime may yet be forced by events at 
home to make concessions abroad. 

For the present, however, Malenkov 
hopes to save Sovict control over East 
Europe and to create a demilitarized 
and neutral Germany. In Asia, he 
hopes to lure the neutrals—India, Pakis- 
tan, Indonesia—into the orbit of Soviet 
diplomacy. And there are important 
plans for France and Italy (page 133). 
e Siren Song—Trade is sure to play an 
important role in the Malenkoy scheme 
of things. The Kremlin seems to be 
planning to import consumer goods 
from Europe—at a time when U.S. aid 
is dwindling away and U.S. tariff 
barriers remain high. Peace in Korea, 
the economic strain of rearmament, 
add up to make the siren song more 
seductive. 

A similar policy is developing in 
Asia. Malenkov spoke at length of 
“normalizing” relations in the Far East, 
singled out Japan for special mention. 
Many observers expect that a concrete 
offer of trade and a peace treaty will be 
presented to Japan before long. 
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Everybody Expects a Recession 


@ Businessmen are sure there's going to be one, 


starting some time next year. 


to more normal times. 


It'll mark an end of the current boom—a return 


@ Experienced companies expect to weather it 


well, but some small fry are 


Every year business forecasting seems 
harder—dangers ahead look far worse 
than those you are comfortably past. 

This year forecasting looks harder 
than ever. The reason: U.S. business 
has perhaps touched the peak of a tre- 
mendous boom—and the economy is 
changing so rapidly (BW—Jun.6’53, 
pl01) that the economists’ tried and 
true gauges are all out of whack. 

How does a businessman get a fore- 
cast, then? Largely by ear. He listens 
to other businessmen, who have been 
doing some of their own forecasting— 
also by ear. This way, he gets to feel 
the general tone of business thinking. 
When he knows what business thinks, 
he has a clue to what it will do. And 
what business does determines, in large 
measure, what happens to the economy. 
¢ Forecast—This weck, BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters asked a lot of businessmen 
how their thinking is running: Will 
there be a recession soon? If so, when? 
And how bad will it be? 

Business gave a plain answer. Yes, 
there will be a recession. You can look 
for it to start before mid-1954. 

This may sound pessimistic, but it 
isn’t. Few companies expect to be hurt 
by it. The recession, most businessmen 
believe, will not be a very deep one. 
It will mean nothing more than an 
end of the boom. The experienced 
company will weather it without much 
rete Only the inexperienced or 
marginal company—the one that grew 
up during the decade-long boom and 
has never known tight times—will find 
the going really rough. 
¢ Back to Normal—Perhaps a Buffalo 
(N. Y.) executive expressed the feeling 
best. Business in 1954, he said, “will 
just get a little closer to normal.” 

What he means is that business isn’t 
going to get bad; it’s just going to get 
less good. “After all,” says a California 
clothing manufacturer, “if your plane 
slowed down from 300 mph. to 280 
mph., you’d still be going pretty fast.” 
And if 280 mph. is your regular cruis- 
ing speed, you have no complaint. 

The 1954 dip will mean that both 
management and labor—and especially 
salesmen—will have to work harder for 
their money. Harder than they have 
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pulling in their horns. 


worked since 1940, but no harder than 
they worked before then. Only the late- 
comer, who has lived all his business 
life in a boom, finds the strain tough. 

A Memphis executive takes a slightly 
gloomier view of the situation than 
most. Says he: “Knowing how to work 
has become a lost art. It’s a gigantic 
problem for industry. How can we 
re-educate a whole generation?” 

Ile may be magnifying the problem 
a little, but most businessmen would 
agree with him in principle. ‘The com- 
ing year is going to test the strength of 
both companies and _ individuals. 
¢ Personal View—This fecling varies 
little from industry to industry. Ap- 
pliance manufacturers are perhaps the 
gloomiest, manufacturers of heavy ma- 
chinery the happiest. But that could 
change within a week. In any case, 
the variation is slight. Throughout the 
world of business, there’s a feeling of 
grim determination to stay on top. 

Everyone is sure he can do it. In 
fact—and this may be a good omen— 
every company, every industry, every 
region is sure it will make out better 
than the others. Houston, Tex., and 
Columbus, Ohio, for instance, feel that 
because they are fast-growing boom 
towns, they'll be affected less by the 
recession than the rest of the country. 
Department stores figure that, because 
of the variety and versatility of their 
operations, they'll fare better than 
other retailing companies. 

The one big difference in mood is 
between large and small companies. 
Big outfits are confident of their 
strength; some are going ahead with 
long-range expansion plans. Small com- 
panies, on the other hand, are definitely 
pulling in their horns. 

A striking example of this division 
shows up in the records of a Chicago 
industrial equipment company. It has 
always tried to keep an even balance 
of sales between large and small orders. 
It finds, now, that small orders are 
dropping off markedly. This suggests 
that small companies feel less inclined 
to invest in new equipment for mod- 
ernization and expansion. They’re 
saving their money = tight times. 
¢ Preparations—This doesn’t mean that 


big companies are pushing ahead on 
expansion with the same rush and roar 
they have shown up to now. They, 
too, are preparing for a business dip 
but for them this means sharpening 
horns rather than pulling them in, 

“We are watching costs very closely,” 
says a western department store execu 
tive. “By this I don’t mean that we 
aren’t spending money. We are spend 
ing more than ever on expansion.” 

His remark is typical. Big companies 
are sharpening their horns from every 
angle they can reach. They're keeping 
close tabs on inventory (“If the stuff 
doesn’t move we give it away’); soup 
ing up sales forces (“The lazy guys will 
have to go; the rest will work like 
dogs”); searching feverishly for new, 
fast-selling lines of merchandise (“Our 
research department is growing like a 
family of rabbits”). 

What it amounts to, says a midwest 
em producer of heavy construction 
machinery, is “day-to-day vigilance.” 
¢ How Long?—Businessmen aren't sure 
if things will move up again after 1954, 
or continue downward. When you're 
forecasting, you can’t go too far. 

What most businessmen will say, 
though, is that the recession will prob- 
ably not develop into a downright de- 
pression—at least not for many years 

There are several reasons for this 
hopeful thinking. One is a feeling of 
confidence in the present Administra 
tion. Businessmen are surer of the 
overnment’s capability today than they 
ten been for two decades. They figure 
if an economic crisis seems near, the 
government knows what to do. 

Second, there’s the general opinion 
that defense spending will stay fairly 
high—even though there’s no more 
shooting war. In Syracuse, N. Y., for 
instance, two companies report that 
they received big defense orders while 
truce negotiations were nearing a head 
in Korea. One of the companies will 
have to put up a new plant building to 
take care of the order. With this as 
background, few businessmen are in- 
clined to get panicky over a possible 
sudden cutback in defense spending 

Third, there’s the feeling that when 
business starts tightening its belt, it'll 
find thcre’s actually more slack than it 
had thought. A Cleveland executive 
says flatly that neither his company 
nor any other has so much as scratched 
the surface of selling techniques. 

“We've been loafing too long,” con 
cludes a_ steel company executive 
“We'll have to work 10 times as hard 
next year. But we'll find we can do it 
Matter of fact, I’m kind of looking for 
ward to it.” 
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GUARDING THE GATE 


INSIDE THE FORTRESS : hand truck loaded with thousands of dollars in cash comes out from the vault (left) 


The tower control man at Brink’s, Inc.’s new “fortress” headquarters in Chicago has th« 
gates—the buttons he pushes to permit entry and exit. He 


keys” to 


watches from his 


is checked 


»y armed guards (center), put in armored truck for shipment. 


Brink's Defense Line—Concrete 


On an average business day, armoured 
trucks of Brink’s, Inc., move roughly 
$1-billion in cash, checks, and securities 
through the streets of 1,500 American 
and Canadian cities, 

This may represent anything from 
the pennies and nickels collected from 
parking meters of Chicago and other 
cities to a multimillion-dollar shipment 
between some large bank and the near- 
est Federal Reserve Bank 
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Years of experience (Brink’s has been 
a money mover for the past 62 years) 
have produced an operation that is sur 
aa with safeguards against loss, 
robbery, or misappropriation. 
¢ Forts—The very nature of its services 
results in large accumulation of valu- 
ables at Brink’s 88 offices over the 
country. So at these locations Brink’s 
has created veritable fortresses to pro- 
tect funds entrusted to its custody. 


This week workmen were putting 
the finishing touches on the latest—and 
most claborately guarded—‘‘fortress” in 
the Brink’s chain. Located in Chicago, 
it includes not only a “Little Fort 
Knox” for the safeguarding of valuables, 
but also the general headquarters of the 
Brink’s nationwide operation 

e Trained Corps—From the time a 
Brink’s armored truck approaches the 
building until it leaves, it is under con- 
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- + « tower perched on the outer wall of the building just above 
But there’s also an . . 


entrance, lets in the line of armored trucks. 


AUTOMATIC COUNTER tallies coins 


from Chicago parking meters. 


and Steel 


stant surveillance by a corps of armed 
guards—all trained marksmen. Every 
man in the security area, where valu- 
ables are checked in and out, packs a 
gun; besides this, all areas are watched 
by men stationed in bulletproof cages. 

No person can go into the security 
area, or between various sections within 
that area, without passing through one 
Or more armor-plated doors. These 
doors can be unlocked only by guards 
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the far 


BULLETPROOF CAGE at upper right 
houses armed guard on watch. 


in these same bulletproof cages; and a 
guard doesn’t push the button to unlock 
any such door unless he knows the man 
reguesting entrance. 

¢ Vaults—Inside the security area are 
three great vaults built of concrete re- 
inforced at 2-in. intervals by heavy steel 
rods. Vault doors are equipped with 
time locks and electrical warning de- 
vices. On a typical weekend, these 
vaults may contain tens of millions in 
cash and securities. Mostly this repre- 
sents collections made too late to per- 
mit their transfer to banks. 


¢ Peak—Activitics at the Chicago 


. inner door through to the sanctum 
kept, operated by push button from the 
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ESCAPE DOOR brings air into vault, gives 
emergency exit if anyone is locked in. 


nn 


branch reach their peak around noon 
each day. Scores of armored trucks that 
have been making morning collection 
from stores and office ome in 
their loads of valuabk [hese are 
quickly sorted according to di 
mostly banks. Within 90 
trucks are rolling out again 
the stuff. In those few minutes a 
as $18-million will move in and out of 
Brink’s Chicago plant 

Generally, all armored truck crev 
are composed of a messenger 
the crew, handles the money, and sign 
for all shipments; the driver; and on 
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or more guards. On runs where smaller 
amounts of cash are involved, the crew 
may be only the messenger and a driver 
who doubles as guard. 

The collection and delivery of mouey 
is only one of the Brink’s services. 
Others include the make-up and dis- 
tribution of payrolls for business firms, 
check cashing for employees of con- 
cerns that prefer to pay by check, han- 
dling bank clearings. 

The inner security area, therefore, is 
a complex setup with separate sections 
for handling cach of these operations 
or parts of cach operation. There are 
s¢ parate sections for making up pay- 
rolls, for tallying up the proceeds of 
parking meters, for checking up bags 
of cash to go out, for loading these on 
the armored trucks. And all goes on 
under the watchful eves of the armed 
guards looking out from their bullet- 
proof turrets. 
¢ Safeguards—Retail chains are big 
users Of Brink’s service. In each store 
is a safe built to Brink’s specifications 
and leased to the customer. This safe 
has a slot which money can be 
slipped as it accumulates in the store. 
The safe can only be opened by simul- 
tauncous use of two kevs—one in the 
manager's possession, the other 
carried by the Brink’s messenger making 
the collection. Use of this safe has re- 
portedly reduced store robberies of most 
subscribers almost to the vanishing 
point 

Every shipment handled by Brink’s 
is insured. When necessary, Brink's 
can get coverage on some special ship 
ment—regardless of value—in a matter 
of minutes simply by a phone call to 
the company’s insurance representa- 
tives 
¢ Fees—Charges to customers are based 
on three factors: (1) liability, or the 
value of the shipment; (2) the hazard 
involved; and (3) effort, or the number 
of men and vehicles required, and the 
time consumed in doing the job. 
¢On the Up and Up—Brink’s started 
in Chicago as an express company 94 
years ago. The express end of the busi- 
ness was separated from the money 
handling in 1917; and since 1929, when 
it sold the express business, Brink’s has 
concentrated exclusively on moving 
valuables. But to many people it is still 
known as “Brink's Express.” 

Today it does 75% of all the ar- 
mored car business in the country. It 
has 4,000 employees in its 88 offices, 
runs a fleet of 1,000 armored trucks. 
Last year it chalked up operating 
revenues of $17.2-million, had a net of 
$521,793. 

And, despite occasional robberies 
such as the still-unsolved $1,279,000 
holdup of its Boston office in 1950, it 
can still tell the world that no customer 
has ever lost a penny through the serv- 
ices of Brink’s. 
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Pipeline Spans the Straits 


A striking engineering feat got under 
way this weck—the pulling of the first 


of two 20-in. underwater pipelines 
across the 21,000 ft. of open water that 
form the Straits of Mackinac at the 
north end of Lake Michigan 
¢ Method—The pipe, weighing 166 Ib. 
per foot, was laid out on the north 
shore in 2,500-ft. sections. Stretching 
across the open waters of the strait was 
a 2-in. steel cable; on the south shore 
a huge winch provided the pulling 
power. As fast as one 2,500-ft. section— 
supported by buoys—was pulled into 
the water, a second section was welded 
to it, and the process was repeated 

A few hours after the pulling started 
on Sunday, a drum on the winch broke 
under the strain. This delaved activities 
for more than 24 hours until auxiliary 
equipment could be substituted. But 
by midweek, 7,500 ft. of pipe had been 
pulled, and it was expected the line 
would be finished by the weekend. The 
sceond 20-in. line, 1,200 ft. east of the 
first, will be pulled across the straits 
carly in September. 
¢ Big and Expensive—Several records 
are claimed for the line: It’s the world’s 
longest and deepest underwater pipe- 
line (at maximum depth it will rest on 
the straits bottom 243 ft. below the 


water line); it’s one of the most costly 
crossings ever attempted (about $8.3- 
million); it will be a link in the largest 
crude oil line on this continent and 
the longest in the world (1,7 mi.) 
Built for Lakehead Pipe Line Co., 
the new pipeline, including the straits 
section, will extend 635 mi. from Supe- 
rior, Wis., to Sarnia, Ont. All of it 
except the twin sections across the 
straits is 30 in. in diameter. Over-all 
cost is about $75-million. At Superior 
the line connects with the existing 
crude oil line of Interprovincial Pipe- 
line Co. of Canada and Lakchead, its 
American subsidiary. 
¢ Year Round—The cxisting Interpro- 
vincial-Lakehead line now bi crude 
oil from the Alberta oil fields to Supe- 
rior; there it is shipped by lake tankers 
to Sarnia. The new line, to com- 
pleted by December, will permit year- 
round shipment, where formerly closing 
of navigation on the Great | dur- 
ing the winter prevented any Superior- 
Sarnia movement five mont! 1 the 
year. 
~ Bechtel Corp. is handling engincer- 
ing and management of the Superior- 
Sarnia project; the Straits of Mackinac 
section is under contract to Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott Corp. 
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New Staffs Shape Eisenhower's Thinking 


Setting up special staffs to do pre- 
liminary thinking on big questions is 
nothing new to President Eisenhower. 
It’s a device he used in over 40 years 
of Army life and one that generally 
proved satisfactory. 

So it’s no surprise that a whole new 
crop of Washington commissions has 
sprung up to look into matters ranging 
from a sweeping reorganization of gov- 
ernment functions to whether the Bu- 
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reau of Standards used accurate tests in 
its analysis of the ADX-2 battery addi- 
tive. 

This is one way the President can 
fulfill his campaign promises to get the 
best brains possible to work on govern- 
ment problems. Moreover, by insuring 
that all sides of an issue are heard, the 
commission device helps keep the Re- 
publican Administration close to the 
middle of the road. 


¢ Hoover Body—Pursuit of a middle 
course explains the resurrection of the 
Hoover Commission, which reviewed 
the government's activitics from 1947 
to 1949. Only this time, the President 
asked the 12-man body to investigate 
more than just inefficiency. 

The new Hoover Commission—again 
headed by the 79-vear-old ex-President— 
will also have the power to look for 
situations where the government is in 
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a field it Aoesn’t belong in—and to sug- 
gest how it should get out. 

This is almost certain to result in a 
hassle over the New Deal's No. 1 
monument—the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Hoover is already on record as 
favoring the sale of the vast I'VA prop- 
erties to private interests. In fact, it 
was Hoover who coined the phrase 
“creeping socialism” in a reference to 
TVA in his speech of April, 1952. 

The new Hoover Commission will 
look for government functions that 
could well be left to the states or in- 
clustry. 

Besides Hoover, there are such other 
economy advocates on the commission 
as Sen. Homer Ferguson of Michigan 
and Rep. Clarence Brown of Ohio, 
along with private power enthusiast 
Sidney A. Mitchell, a New York banker 
and one-time director of American Gas 
& Electric Co. 

The Democratic representation is 
conservative, too—former Postmaster 
General James A. Farley, ex-diplomat 
Joseph P. Kennedy—except for free- 
swinging, New Deal Rep. Chet Holi- 
field of California. 

Ihe commission’s first organizational 
meeting is scheduled for Sept. 29, and 
its first report isn’t due until after next 
year’s elections. The odds are, though, 
that some of the old reorganization 
plans—such as the controversial merger 
of the Corps of Engineers and Bureau 
of Reclamation Public Works Activities 
—will be dusted off and resubmitted. 
¢ Tariffs: High or Low?—The commis- 
sion on foreign economic policy set up 
this year to make recommendations to 
the President on future foreign trade 
policies and necessary legislation is an- 
other middle-of-the-road greup, though 
it tends thus far to be weighted on the 
conservative side. The six Republicans 
from Congress—including Sen. Eugene 
Millikin and Sen. Bourke Hickenlooper 
along with Rep. Daniel Reed—are con- 
sidered high-tariff men. Some of the 
Democrats can be figured on the con- 
servative side as well. However, the 
White House has still to name _ its 
seven members to the commission. 

The key appointment will be the 
chairman of the commission. If Eisen- 
hower names a conservative, the new 
foreign trade and economic policies that 
the commission will recommend to the 
White House before January will be 
protectionist. With an internationalist 
chairman, Eisenhower can count on 
Sen. Walter F’. George and Rep. Jere 
Cooper (D-Tenn.) and James Richards 
(D-S.C.) to join in to keep free trade 
in the running. 

One rumored possibility: Clarence 
Randall, internationally minded chair- 
man of the board of Inland Steel Co. 
¢ Informal Groups—Not all the groups 
work on as formal a basis as the Hoover 
and foreign trade bodies. Arthur F. 
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Burns, head of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, plans to do some spade- 
work this fail with a meeting of top 
government and civilian economists to 
sharpen up proposed anti-cyclical pol- 
icics. 

Then there’s housing administrator 
Albert Cole, who’s touring the country 
to get answers to a lot of questions the 
President will be asking when a new 
housing policy is developed this fall. 
¢ Resources—The December conference 
on natural resources, promoted by the 
Ford Foundation’s Resources for the 
Future, Inc., isn’t a strictly govern- 
mental activity, though the White 
House has given its blessing. 

But officials believe that the con- 
ference will provide a sounding board 
for some of the ideas that were ad- 
vanced by the 1952 Paley Materials 
Policy Report. 


The Paley commission—several of 
whose members are now with Resources 
Inc.—recommended large-scale federal 
development of resources, importation 
from abroad when domestic costs were 
high, extensive stockpiling, and price 
supports comparable to agriculture. 

When you come right down to it, 
the President’s attitude on resources 
will be an important key to other Ad- 
ministration policies. Reason is that 
natural resources development takes in 
areas that a good many of the com- 
missions are working on—foreign trade, 
federal-state relations and responsibili- 
tics, and counter-depression steps. For 
these reasons, the Administration is 
likely to weigh reports from its foreign 
trade, Hoover, and federal-state rela- 
tions commissions and its economic ex- 
perts against the findings of Resources 
for the Future, Inc. 


Building Ships to Sail—or Sink 


Most shipbuilders want their vessels 


like the Ford 
the 647-ft. 
ibove, left) 
Duluth. It’s 
third and 

19,000 


to stay above water 
Motor Co.'s new ore carrier 
Wiliam Clay Ford, shown 
on its maiden voyage to 
named for Henry Ford's 

youngest grandson, can cal 
gross tons. 

Not so with Prof. Auguste Pi 
strange-looking —_ bathyspher« 
right), which is destined to sink 13,000 
ft. to enable the Swiss-born scientist to 
explore the depths of the ‘Tyrrhenian 
Sea. The upper, cigar-shaped part will 
hold gasoline, the lower sphere the 
scientist and his son. 

It’s not size that sinks a ship, though. 
The 45,000-ton tanker Tina 
launched recently at Hamburg, is not 
only the biggest tanker in the world, 
it’s the sixth-largest ship of any kind, 
outclassed only by five luxury passenger 
liners. 


card’s 
ibove, 


(Onassis, 
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Allegheny Stainless from Ryerson 


Helps Make Your Milky Way 


First rule at the vast Mars candy kitchens in 
Chicago is cleanliness. That’s why gleaming, cor- 
rosion-resistant stainless steel is used abundantly 
in the ‘making and handling of famous Mars 
confections. And prompt, personal service on 
Allegheny Stainless is provided by the nearby 
Ryerson Plant. 

You'll find Ryerson a convenient source for 
stainless too, because Ryerson stainless stocks 
are the largest in the nation. If you want a 
straight chrome type, we have the widest selec- 
tion. If you use chrome-nickel stainless, Ryerson 
is still your best source. 

Ten types of stainless sheets are on hand. Pipe 
and tubing— more than 260 miles of it. Also stain- 
less fittings and fastenings, bars, plates, etc. In 
aircraft quality stainless alone we carry more 
than 300 different items. And our stainless spe- 


cialists are always ready to work with you on 
problems of application or fabrication. 

You'll find beautiful Allegheny Stainless Steel 
easy to clean, easy to keep clean. It’s the time- 
tested product of America’s oldest stainless pro- 
ducer. So, call Ryerson— pioneer warehouse dis- 
tributor of stainless—for all your requirements 
and count on us for fast service. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


CARBON STEEL BARS—Hot mechanical and boiler tubes 
rolled and cold finished ALLOYS —Hot rolled, cold fin 
STRUCTURALS —Channels, an- ished, heat treated. Also tool stee! 
gles, beams, etc. STAINLESS — Allegheny bars, 
PLATES—Many types including plates, sheets, tubes, etc. 

Iniand 4-Way Safety Plate BABBITT —Five types, also Ryer- 
SHEETS —Hot ond cold rolled, tex plastic bearings 

many types and coatings MACHINERY & TOOLS — For 
TUBING — Seamless and welded, meta! fabrication 











RYERSON STEEL 
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JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: 
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SEATTLE 
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SAN FRANCISCO e 
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If you 
employ turret lathes 
in your plant... 


Whether or not you have a direct interest in the 
purchase of new machines, you certainly are con- 
cerned with efficient utilization of manpower. 


New Britain has developed a new single spindle 
automatic machine which belongs in almost every 
turret lathe department — to cut costs on pieces 
which are on the border line between turret lathe 
and multiple spindle production, If a job “belongs” 
on an automatic, except that set-up time on a mul- 
tiple spindle machine would be too costly or the 
run too short, this new machine will fill an im- 
portant manufacturing gap in your plant. 


It is remarkable for its mechanical simplicity and 
simplicity of operation. A new approach in single 
spindle turning, it incorporates important features 
which guarantee the quick set-up essential to eco- 
nomical production and manpower savings. It has 
the power, performance, accuracy and rigidity for 
long as well as short runs. 


Many leading plants have recognized this new 
automatic as a machine that will make notable 
improvement in their production costs. You will 
want to know more about it, yourself, and pass the 
information on to your production executives. May 
we mail you Bulletin 126 that describes its chief 
features? 


Machines For Making Progress .. . 


AUTOMATIC BAR AND CHUCKING MACHINES 
PRECISION BORING MACHINES 


LUCAS HORIZONTAL BORING, DRILLING AND MILLING MACHINES 


NEW BRITAIN #6F# COPYING LATHES 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
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Small Business Administration official: 
plan to talk banks, insurance companies 
and private investors into providing 
capital for small-company loans. Ad 
ministrator William D. Mitchell figures 
SBA’s primary function is not to lend 
out federal money—though it has a $55 
million revolving fund of its own—but 
rather to help small business get private 
financing. 

e 
International Harvester Co. has cut pro 
duction at all but two of its 19 plants. 
About 6,500 of the company’s em- 
ployees have been laid off since May 1; 
another 2,800 are due to go soon. 
Hardest hit have been farm implement 
and tractor plants. Reason: a drop in 
farmer’s buying power, leading to slow 
sales and “quite excessive” inventories, 

*€ 
New York Stock Exchange members 
have killed a proposed 15% increase in 
commissions for buying and selling se- 
curities (BW-—Jul.18’53,p129). The 
vote was close: 573 to $32. Members in 
the majority felt higher fees would cut 
volume too sharply. 

. 
Canadian shopping center, costing 
some $5-million, is planned by a group 
of U.S. investors. The center will 
cover 30 acres in Edmonton, Alberta, 
and will be known officially as Shop- 
pers’ Park Westmount, Ltd. Its back- 
ers say it'll be the biggest project of 
its kind in Canada. 

* 
Titanium—light, strong metal used in 
jet engines—is being produced too 
slowly to satisfy the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. ODM has ordered an 
expansion of capacity from today’s 22,- 
000 tons of pure metal a year to 25,000 
tons by 1956. 


. 
River boom: Freight-loaded barges on 
the middle Mississippi set an all-time 
record for the month of July, accord- 
ing to the Army Corps of Engineers. 
Some 1,060,000 tons of freight went 
through the Alton (IIl.) lock that 
month—40,000 tons more than in May, 
the previous record month. 

* 
A discrepancy in the books of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc.. and a loss of 
$3-million for the fiscal year ended 
May 31, have been revealed by auditors 
J. Arthur Young & Co. FMA’s board 
of directors is sending a letter to stock- 
holders announcing that the board has 
“received the resignation of Mr. Henry 
H. Cate, the president, and Mr. O. J. 
Spaulding, the treasurer.’” The Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission this week 
temporarily suspended trading of the 
company’s stock. 
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EDISON TELEVOICE 


is the (new) fashioned phone dictation system that's 


| 


RST CHOICE of 


- 


MERICAN BUSINESS! 


A cusican business overwhelmingly prefers EDISON TELE- 
voice! Naturally. Edison was years ahead in introducing 
phone dictation —and is still years ahead in design, sim- 
plicity, accuracy and experience. 

Edison’s easier-to-use push-button control, Edison’s 
twice-as-accurate indexing, Edison’s specially -designed, 
heavy-duty recorder and High Definition recording are pat- 
ented exclusives. They can’t be copied or imitated. Neither 
can Edison’s years of experience in surveying and in pre- 
scribing the just-right system to handle the office work load. 


With Epison TELEVOICE at every logical desk, work 

flows out smoothly. One girl can handle the dictation traf- 
fic of up to 20 dictators. Everyone enjoys instant, constant 
“dispatch service.” EDISON TELEVOICE is the preferred sys- 
tem—used by companies like ESSO, GENERAL ELECTRIC, 
U. S. RUBBER, PROCTER & 
GAMBLE, BORDEN’S, and 
thousands of others—with 
3 dictators or more. In- 
vestigate ! 


AND HERE'S WHY! 


This brand new, fact-crammed book about TELEVOICE tells how 
dictation costs are cut up to 66% ...with work returned for signature 
4 times faster! Read about important long-term economies in 
revealing “3 Way Savings” Chart. Your free copy is ready... send 
for it TODAY! Or phone the nearest EDISON VOICEWRITER office 

for a demonstration — see classified section of phone directory. 


Just clip coupon 
to your letterhead 





Tones O.Bsivon. 


INCORPORATED 


PAP BPA MAMA BAB BBB BBAEAB DB» 


EDISON (Ediphone Division) 
80 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 


Please send me “5 BIG BENEFITS OF EDISON TELEVOICE”™ 


NAME TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY 
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Your INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DISTRIBUTOR keeps this 
picture of his business in mind. All his “eggs are in one 
basket” and that “basket” is the local trading area 
he serves. Here’s how you benefit from this view. 


The Distributor’s own success is measured entirely 
by his ability to make your buying job simpler, save 
you time, reduce your purchasing expense, and keep 
you informed. To him, every buyer is a friend and 

> Yq ao ” 
neighbor, far more than a “name on a card”. 


To maintain your good-will, he makes sure that 
every sale increases your confidence in his sincerity 
and judgment. His lines carry a double guarantee ... 
his own as well as the manufacturer's. 


Likewise, it is good business for him to keep you 
reliably informed on new products, on changing mar- 
kets. The advice of his own specialists, or of manu- 


facturers’ field men who work with him, is quickly 
available. Their engineering “know-how”, furnished at 
no cost to you, can often lead to major savings. 

This reliable cooperation is an important reason 
why so many keen buyers are steadily increasing their 
purchases through Industrial Supply Distributors. 

For valve needs, you can be sure of resourceful, ex- 
perienced cooperation from your Jenkins Distributor. 


TRADE 


JENKINS 


= rid oFrey 


DISTRIBUTORS’ SERVICE IS ESSENTIAL TO INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
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Keep your eye on the new Hoover Commission. It’s out to save money 
this time—not just make government operations more efficient. 


The job is a red-hot potato, politically. For the past 20 years the gov- 
ernment has been expanding, in peace and war, doing more things for more 
people. Government costs have zoomed, carrying taxes with them. 

The aim now is to cut down on what government does—cut functions, 
cut spending, bring taxes down. 


This is one of Eisenhower's pet projects. Halting creeping socialism 
(as the politicians call it) isn’t enough. He wants to reverse the trend com- 
pletely. The job of the old Hoover Commission was to streamline govern- 
ment operations, shift agencies into a businesslike line to end overlaps and 
duplications. It’s clear now that the new commission will go far, far beyond 
this chore. True, it will be interested in efficient management. But its really 
big target will be government functions—getting government out of the 
many areas where private enterprise can provide the needed goods and 


services. 
2 


You get the drift from the start that is being made. 


One example: sale of the Federal Barge Lines. Disposal of this service, 
kicking around for a generation, now has been completed. 


The rubber plants are another example. The big synthetic facilities are 
government-owned. The GOP Congress voted to sell them. 


The RFC, the big government lender, is going. This won’t take the 


government out of the lending business entirely. But it will curtail opera- 
tions—limit them to small companies that can’t get private financing. 


The scope of the Hoover Commission is unlimited. The investments 
of the government haven’t been measured. They are huge—billions. 


Here’s a sketchy rundown of government activities in the business 
field: airways, artificial limbs; bakeries, banking, barber shops, brickmaking, 
brushes and brooms; commissaries, creameries, cafes, cattle raising, coal, 
cleaning and pressing; dairying, dredging; electric light and power; ferti- 
lizers, foundries, furniture, furs; golf courses, greenhouses; harness shops, 
helium, hotels; ice cream, ink, insurance, irrigation; laundries, lithograph. 
ing, loans, lumber; magazines, machine shops, mail bags; paints, parachutes, 
printing and publishing; radio, real estate, rubber stamps; seeds, shipbuild- 
ing, shoes; tailoring, telephone, telegraph, truck farming; warehousing, 
woodworking, wool. The full list will take pages when published. 


The big job of the Hoover Commission will be to recommend what 


activities the government should abandon to private enterprise. You 
“have seen the political stewing over government retrenchment in electric 


power. 
There will be more of the same in other fields. 
The Democrats will make the most of the political argument that Fisen- 
hower’s men are giving away to private business assets that the public 


should own. 
= 
Eisenhower still is pushing on the economy brake. He cut the budget 
prepared by Truman down from $78.6-billion to about $74-billion. Orders 
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have now gone out to department and agency heads to hold their spending 
below even the revised budget level. 

The aim for fiscal 1955 is a further saving. The minimum goal is a 
cut of $5-billion. But the hope is that the cut can be much steeper—take 
spending down to about $65-billion in the year starting next July. 

The savings method proposed calls for a cut in functions. Joseph M. 
Dodge, director of the Bureau of the Budget, has istructed the agencies that 
savings of the desired magnitude can’t be made merely by trimming gov- 
ernment programs. He has called for a new determination of what gov- 
ernment should do, and what it should not do. 


* 
A boost in the debt ceiling may be avoided. The two big ifs are: 
¢ If the agencies do cut current spending, as Eisenhower has asked. 
¢ If Sept. 15 tax collections are close to the expected $14-billion. 


It will be a close shave at best. It’s significant that Treasury officials 
who a few weeks ago were certain the debt would go above $275-billion this 
fall now take the line that “Well, maybe we can get by.” 


On business, Eisenhower gets optimistic reports from his advisers. 
More softening is expected as the year goes on. But Eisenhower is told that 
this will be relatively minor. As for next year, there is more uncertainty. 
But the general feeling is that any business decline won’t be big enough 
to become a major factor in the 1954 elections. 


Politics: Labor criticism of Eisenhower is mounting and will be more 
in the news as the big union conventions roll around. 


Secretary of Labor Durkin’s old union is in the lead. Its publication 
charges a “pattern of plunder,” intended to wipe out labor’s advances. 


The C1IO’s PAC will open up next week. That’s the Political Action Com- 
mittee, which lines up with the Democrats. CIO chief Reuther will kick it off 
with charges of a “take away, giveaway” Administration. 


The GOP is organizing for the 1954 elections. The biggest danger is 
that the Republicans might lose the House. That would confront the Presi- 
dent with a split Congress for the rest of his term. The revived Citizens for 
Eisenhower will organize in any district where a GOP candidate for the 
House feels he needs special help. 


The Vance plan to stockpile machine tools may end up on the shelf. 
Officially, it’s still a goal. Actually, it may not amount to much. 


Congress halved the money. Truman asked for a $500-million fund. 
Eisenhower backed this up. Bus Congress cut the money to $250-million. 
Secretary of Defense Wilson is not sure he will use even this. It leaves the 
tool makers up in the air. And it will be next January before they will 
know just what the stockpile plan will amount to over the years. 


Russia probably does have the H-Bomb. The Red’s spying was pretty 
effective when the U.S. was doing the preliminary work. Russia has had 
time since then to do the engineering. Timing of the Soviet announcement is 
regarded as political—to reassure Red China, among other things, on the 
eve of the Korean settlement negotiations. 
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“Give this shingle 


1,.QQO0 rainstorms in three hours. 


~ouNpDS like a tall order. But it’s 

being accomplished at the Johns- 
Manville Research Laboratories 
with the help of NoreLco X-ray Dif- 
fraction equipment. 

As one phase in their continual 
search for improved building ma- 
terials. Johns-Manville research 
technicians are constantly exper- 
imenting with various new combi- 
nations of material that might 
produce even better shingles. Those 
formulations that are selected are 
exposed for many months to field 
and weathering tests designed to de- 
termine their resistance to rain, 
heat, cold and wear. 

Noretco X-ray Diffraction 
helps eliminate the ‘misfits’ 
The durability of many materials 
can often be accurately determined 


by atomic structure analysis. At 


Serving Science 
and Industry 


Johns-Manville, Noreico X-ray Dif- 
fraction equipment aids immeasur- 
ably in establishing the wearing 
characteristics of various combina- 
tions of materials and in eliminating 
those formulations which are un- 
desirable long before final outdoor 
weathering tests. 

Since analysis by X-ray Diffrac- 
tion requires only three or four 
hours. a great saving in time and 


money is effected. 


NORELCO serves science and industry 


This example of ingenious applica- 
tion by Johns-Manville is typical of 
the many uses found for products of 
North American Philips throughout 
science and industry. It character- 
izes the imaginative research, crea- 
tive engineering and extreme pre- 
cision in manufacture behind every 
product that bears the NoreLco 
name. Non-destructive NORELCO 
X-ray Diffraction can provide in- 


valuable aid to your organization. 


The Technical Staff of North Ameri 
can Philips Application Laboratories 
is available for free consultation 
Write also for booklet “Three Powe: 
ful X-ray Tools.” 

Other Noreco products includ 
Industrial Radiographic Equip 
ment— Electron Microscopes — Re 
search and Control Instrument 
Products and Dia 


‘| ube . 


Precision Timing Motors and Relay 


Metallurgical 


mond Dies Electronic 


@ Many Users, Many Uses 


American Cyanamid Company 
American Enka Corporation 
Diamond Alkali Company 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
General Printing Ink Company 
A division of Sun Chemical Corporation 
The Glidden Company 
International Harvester Company 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation 


“Merck and Company, Inc. 


National Carbon Company, A division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

National Lead Company 

The New Jersey Zinc Company 

Norton Company 

Shell Oil Company 

A. O. Smith Corporation 


NORTH AMERICAN 


PIU LU LS company, ine. 





® Dept. B-1 — 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd., 11-19 Brentcliffe Road, Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario 
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\ vital new metal shaping method 
is now practical with the Pennsalt 
Fos Process... tubes, shafts, ey lin- 
ders, gear blanks, piston pins, and 
other shapes can now be cold formed 
in presses. This eliminates up to 
80°), of all 


required... produces better parts, 


machining formerly 


faster, for less. 


The Pennsalt’ Fos Process is now 
being used in automotive, tube, wire 
drawing, and ordnance plants. The 
process includes a new Pennsalt 
lubricant and a proven method of 


locking the lubricant to the steel. 


The Fos Process insures the smooth 
and rapid flow of cold steel through 
the die, even at extreme pressures. 
Practically all of the original metal 
can be utilized with Pennsalt cold 
extrusion techniques ... work eveles 
ean be reduced ... and over-all pro- 
duction speeded up. Superior phy si- 
cals can be obtained from carbon 
steels, along with a better, smoother 


Multiple 


ro vo , ys: . , 
interim recoating and anne aling, 


finish. draws without 
and greater reductions per draw are 


now practical, 


Write today for the compl te story, 
or send us blueprints of products you 
are interested in. Metal Processing 
Department, Pennsvivania Salt 
Manufacturing 


Widener Bldg. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Company, 360 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Casting Off 


@ A flock of prime producers is winding up out- 
side orders or getting set to drop suppliers. 


@ Mostly, they are specialty manufacturers, makers 
of hard goods such as machine tools. 

@ least affected are subcontractors for strategic 
defense items—jet engines, aircraft, tanks. 


The subcontracting business __ is 
headed into a slump and won't pick up 
again for a long time. 

That’s the picture that emerged 
sharply when BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
this week sounded out executives of 
manufacturing plants around the coun- 
try on their plans for buying services 
or output of smaller producers. Over 
half of the officials said that they are 
cither winding up the last of their out- 
side orders or getting ready to cast off 
their subcontractors. 
eIn the Cards—The shift has been 
brewing since long before the Korean 
truce. When fighting broke out in 
Korea, the prime producers just natu- 
rally dished out work to the subcon- 
tractors. Still working on their postwar 
plans for capacity expansions, prime 
producers were suddenly handed more 
work in the form of defense contracts. 
Subcontracting was a convenient way of 
handling this civilian and defense over- 
flow. 

But many of the big firms have 
finally caught their wind. Their defense 
contracts are expiring or being phased 
out. And their expansion plans are 
nearly completed. “Now that we're 
back on our feet once more,” says the 
production boss of one firm, ‘someone 
is bound to get hurt. And it looks as if 
it will be a lot of the subcontractors.” 
¢ Subcontractors’ Shot—You can_ tell 
whether your footing as a subcontractor 
is good simply by taking a long look at 
the tvpe of customer in question. The 
50% that said they are pulling in 
their work are nearly ail specialty manu- 
facturers, producers of hard goods such 
as machine tools, instruments, and the 
like. Normally, they aren’t the kind 
that farm out work to subcontractors. 
And when thev do it’s onlv for a rash 
of small-lot jobs, on a short-term basis. 
Most of this has been for civilian rather 
than defense work. 

For many subcontractors, the indus- 
trialists’ response isn’t actually so alarm- 
ing as it first sounds. There are still 
manv other big manufacturers that ad- 
mittedly couldn’t operate without the 
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help of their suppliers. They are the 
General Electrics, the Convairs, and 
the General Motors that are making 
the big strategic defense items such as 
jet engines, aircraft, and tanks. ‘They 
have recruited and coached a steady list 
of subcontractors since 1941. Now 
General Motors, for example, couldn't 
haul back its subcontractors’ work with- 
out having to expand its own capacity 
to a point that’s uneconomic. 

¢ No Bargain—Nevertheless, subcon- 
tracting, like defense production (BW— 
Jun.20°53,p43), is a company function 
that most production men say they 
could do without happily. Say a firm 
has a component that must be pro- 
duced or assembled through a subcon- 
tract. On top of the flat production 
costs of the product, the company must 
add several extras when it sends the 
work outside its plants. First, the prime 
producer must allow its subcontractor 
1 margin for profit. What's more, the 
firm must foot the bill for its experts 
who must supervise the quality control 
and production at the subcontractor’s 
plants. Altogether, this overhead pares 
the prime producer’s chances of making 
any money and sometimes puts the pro- 
ducer into the red on a contract. 

¢ Breakdown—Although they're prob- 
lems to the prime producers, the added 
costs aren’t the main reason why firms 
are withdrawing their outside work. 
For each company, BW _ _ reporters 
found that there’s an individual reason 
for a pullback. Too, the withdrawals 
are mostly regional. In New England, 
the East, and the near Midwest there’s 
a high frequency of cutbacks. But 
around Detroit, Chicago, and the West 
Coast it’s business as usual in subcon- 
tracting among the big producers and 
their suppliers. 

Warner & Swasey Co., a big ma- 
chine-tool builder at Cleveland, has 
finally got what it calls a “normal” 
order book for the first time in nearly 
four vears. Since 1949, Warner & 
Swasev has been working under the 
pressure of quick deliveries for civilian 
and defense customers, and a big back- 


the Subcontractor 


log of orders. Now that it has cut 
down the backlog, the firm can snip its 
ties with the boom-time subcontractors 
At the same time, it is putting in mor 
parts-making capacity that will largely 
eliminate the need for outside work in 
the future. In six or cight months, 
Warner & Swascy says that it will be 
doing all its own work. 

Self-sufficiency is another 
given by a big eastern manufacturer of 
ammunition fuses for doing its own 
work. The company’s switch from sub 
contracting to setting up a more int 
grated plant has been influenced by the 
policies and preliminary planning of the 
defense experts in Washington. The 
idea is that with too much subcontract 
ing the firm’s operations and supply 
channels could be in danger come an 
all-out war, 

A lack of manpower had strapped the 
machine-shop operations of ‘Taylor In 
strument Co., Rochester, N. Y. Tavlor 
had the machines and the plant capacity 
but until recently couldn't get enough 
skilled machinists. Now the manpower 

inch is easing up. And the firm i 
a work back home bit by bit as it 
gets more skilled help. At home plant: 
Taylor can keep closer tabs on it 

uality controls, and that way produce 
the finickv accuracies that are needed 
for its instrument product: 

¢ Production Lulls—Not all of the con 
tract terminations mean the death of 
future business for the suppliers. Som: 
of the expired orders are just plain 
flukes: One type springs from the lull 
between production schedules; another 
is actually only a cancellation of poten 
tial orders. 

For instance: A few weeks ago, on 
big parts manufacturer in the East had 
a flurry of expirations, enough to gir 
its suppliers the shakes. What hap 
pened was this: The prime producer had 
an order for an engine that had finall 
reached obsolescence, as well as expira 
tion. Now the producer and its sup 
pliers are temporarily in the doldrum 
waiting for an order for a new engin 
that will replace the old on 

These slumps have lately been the 
rule rather than the exception. After 
a slump, the rate of subcontracting for 
a new order has snapped back—but not 
to its old level. It has fallen a litth 
short, shy enough to leave a few sub 
contractors out in the cold with no 
business. That extra busine 
sorbed by cither a capacity expansion 
or, in a few cases, a subsidiary latels 
purchased by the prime producer 
e Phantom Orders —Cancellation of 


reason 


s was ab 


43 





Have you ever seen a circuit breaker? 


Few people have. They’re usually mounted in- 
side an unimpressive looking metal enclosure 
or in a remote panelboard. 


Though unseen, “‘breakers” are important in 
keeping electricity under control. When a dan- 
gerous overload or short circuit occurs, circuit 
breakers automatically cut the power off— 


quickly and safely. 


Circuit breakers are big business. Since I-T-E 
pioneered the Inverse-Time-Element principle 
over fifty years ago, the circuit breaker has be- 
come a highly developed, accurate piece of 
equipment. Today, sizes and capacities range 
from tiny units handling thousandths of an 


ampere—to outdoor 
units big as a house 
and capable of han- 
dling 10 million thou- 
sand volt-amperes! 


I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 
manufacturers for industry 


circuit breakers e metal-enclosed switchgear 
power switching equipment e mechanical rectifiers 
electronic components e specialized metal fabrications 





potential orders results from revising the 
paper production goals for defense. That 
has happened with several big producers 
such as General Electric’s Aircraft Gas 
Turbine Division. GE has cut back its 
theoretical goal for jet engines, and 
consequently knocked off some prospe« 
tive subcontractors, ones that hadn't 
actually gone into production. But 
they are just a drop in the bucket com 
pared to the 4,000 or so suppliers that 
make up the pipeline f upplving 
parts and components 

e Hustle Ahead—In the next 
months, the subcontractors that hav 
lost business will probably raise a cloud 
of dust, scurrying to find new, mor 
rcliable customers. The bcontractors 
located in or near areas of aircraft or 
automobile production stand the best 
chance of recouping their losses. The 
one requirement is that they be metal 
fabricators, or assembler f metal o1 
clectronic products. 


All in One Basket 


GE abandons 


made air conditioning units, 


CV ¢ ral 


tailor- 


will concentrate on packaged 
jobs that can be stacked. 


General Electric Co. has stopped 
straddling the production fence of the 
air conditioning business. 

GE has been turning out both types 
of conditioners: (1) packaged units, 
and (2) equipment tailor-made to indi 
vidual installations. From now on, 
though, the company says it will stay 
on one side of the fence 
factory-assembled jobs rat 
and higher. GE gives tw 
discarding custom-built job 

¢ In some ways, packag 
built up into multiple units for big 
installations, are actuall 
the tailor-mades. The unit-type design 
holds down initial cost And it is 
cheaper to operate, 

e The scasonal market for pack 
aged models has shifted to a vear-around 
business. Winter was on low pe 
riod for the canned versions. But in the 
first quarter of 1953, contractors said 
that orders for the packag had 
rocketed. 
¢ Bigger Areas--Retail ingl 
rooms, and offices have long been the 
big market for single units. But lately 
contractors have been able to stack the 
units in bigger areas. That broaden 
the market to include industrial plants, 
public buildings, and large  offiec 
Hitherto most of thes taliations 
have been old layouts modernized, but 
GE. feels that in the future the units 
will be a big scller in new 

What’s more, the units will have less 


Making only 
it 2 hp. 
isons tor 


ed models, 


uperior to 


ildings 
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We gambled on the future 


and the auto industry cashed 1n 
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@ Here, at Muehthausen Spring Division of 
Standard Steel Spring Co., precision-rolled 
US'S Carittoy Spring Rounds are coiled 
without centerless grinding. CARILLOY Rounds 
have minimum decarburization, and they cost 
leas to use. 


ete = 
® At the Gary Works of United States Steel, 
this precision mill rolls CariLioy Coil Spring 
Rounds with extreme accuracy. Tolerances are 
half of standard: .004" on the diameter, in- 
stead of the usual .008", and only .006" out 
of round, compared to .012" on ordinary rolled 
bars. 


N the early days of the develop- 

ment of coil springs for front sus- 
pensions of automobiles, the only 
steel that was available was an ordi- 
nary hot-rolled bar from which as 
much as .035” of metal per side had 
to be removed by grinding to insure 
freedom from harmful seams, pits, 
and decarburization. This cost 
money, was wasteful and time con- 
suming. 

We at United States Steel felt 
there was a better way of doing this, 
so we put our best engineers on the 
problem. 

Using a mill especially equipped 
for the purpose, they devised an in- 
genious method of producing hot- 
rolled bars to eliminate harmful de- 
fects and most of the grinding ex- 
pense. Rolled by this method to half 
the standard tolerances, with half 
or less the amount of decarburiza- 
tion, these CARILLOY Precision 


Rolled Coil Spring Rounds can be 
used ‘‘as furnished’”’ or with only a 
small amount of centerless grinding 

This exclusive development has 
paid off in two ways. It has paid off 
for the automobile manufacturer in 
that his costs are reduced and spring 
performance is of the highest order 
And it has paid off for us because 
these CARILLOY Precision Rolled 
Coil Spring Rounds are now used in 
over half of the coil springs in new 
automobiles. 

Better steels and better steel prod 
ucts like this are continually being 
developed by United States Steel's 
vast and never-ending research ac 
tivities. We invite you to make use 
of our facilities to help you solve any 
problems you may have involving 
the more efficient use of steel. Simply 
write to United States Steel, Roorn 
2814-Z, 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Where is farm income both 
<< BIG and steady? 


FROM FIELD CROPS 


FROM ORCHARDS AND VINEYARDS 


Planned diversification is the Ohio 
farmer's advantage over farmers in 
most states . . . his income stabilizer 
when the market for some product is 
unfavorable. Something to sell every 
month keeps farm revenue at a high, 
steady level in productive Ohio, a top- 
third income state. 

The Ohio farmer doesn't put all his 
eggs in one basket. Loss of a lone crop 
won't cripple him. 

Big earnings the year ‘round mean 
big spending the year ‘round. This 
exceptionally rich market is best 
reached through the home-state farm 
paper—THE OHIO FARMER. Three 
out of four Ohio farm families look to 
THE OHIO FARMER for down-to- 
earth features edited for them about 
people they know and about their own 
farming methods. 


Advertise in Ohio where it’s 


rf 


FROM LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 


FROM WOODLANDS 


More farmer-interest makes THE 
OHIO FARMER preferred reading and 


your strongest selling medium...brings | 


greater returns per advertising dollar. 


Two comparable publications, PENN- | 


SYLVANIA FARMER and MICHIGAN 
FARMER, also serving top-third in- 
come states, are equally effective and 
economical. Investigate all three. Write 
B1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, O. 


(Percent Farm Cash Income Received Each Month) 





a 


Based on eight-year study of Ohio farm income— 
1940 through 1947 
(Government payments not included) 


PAYDAY the year ‘round! 


oat 


Cleveland, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg, Po. 
MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing, Mich. 








effect on the design of new buildings. 
They won’t have to be built in as an 
integral part of a building. Most of the 
engineering for matching th 
handled by the factory. For small con 
tractors, that climinates the risky ele 
ment of estimating on-the-job labor 
costs. 

GE, though, is strictly alone 
field, now that it has broken awa‘ 
making both kinds of 
Other manufacturers don’t agre« 
pletely with GE’s | strates Carrier 
Corp., for one, thinks that th 
market still lies ahead for thi 
conditioners. 

Take a big industrial plant such as a 
textile mill. There, a conditioner must 
control temperature and humidity as 
separate operations. Central 
equipment can do this, but the stacked 
units aren’t up to the job 

Right now, Carrier is putting its 
money on the tailor-mades for the next 
10 years. The company feels that by 
1963 sales for central equipment might 
near $2-billion, for the packaged units 
only $500-million. 


units 1S 


in the 

from 
nditioners. 
com 


bigger 
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system 


Apprentices . . . 


... are still short. Ex- 
perts meet to find ways to 
lure more youngsters into 
training programs. 


More and more production men 
worry about the shortage of 
Old timers in the skilled trad in't 
live forever, and there 
sters coming along to replace them 
What has caused the shortage to last 
so long? Some people f that the 
schools have put too much st on 
white-collar work and tend to 
down their noses at manual | 
claim that Veterans Administ 
tape has disrupted and e 
dustrial programs. Emp! 2 
instances feel that they « fford to 
spend four or five years training a man 
to lay bricks or hang paper. One of the 
most common charges is that labor 
umions restrict recruiting Of apprentices 
These charges and coi 
came into the open last weck at the 
First North American Conference on 
Apprenticeship in San Diego, Calif 
About 1,000 attended. 
¢ Behind the Shortage—Ba 
is that the United States, wit 
lation of 160-million, has n 
250,000 apprentices. Com this fig 
ure with West Germany. It has 47 
million population and 2-million ap- 
prentices. Under Secreta f Labor 
Lloyd A. Mashburn reported that this 
country can’t handle more than about 
a million apprentices. More than that 


yrentices 


are If oung- 


look 


some 


h irges 


probk m 
I popu 


than 
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[SYNTHANE] — making bigger payloads pay off 


Synthane bushings, spacers, and bearings 
in the landing gear of this giant of the 
skies share the landing shock loads 
of twenty-five tons. But Synthane parts 
have many virtues in addition to their 
ability to withstand the jolts of heavy 
landings. 

Parts made of this hard-working lam- 
inated plastic are unaffected by oils, and 
are dimensionally stable. They resist 
abrasion, and weigh half as much as 
aluminum. 

Because Synthane is so easy to machine, 


it is appropriate for fair-leads and cable- 
sheaves in control systems. Because it is 
an excellent electrical insulator, you will 
find it at work in engine ignition systems, 
flight instruments, automatic controls, 
and radar sets. Because Synthane is light 
and corrosion-resistant, it’s used for the 
flapper valves in fuel cell baffles. 
Synthane has all these properties and 
many more. It might be a good material 
for you to try. Start by sending for the 
complete Synthane Catalog. Synthane 
Corporation, 1 River Road, Oaks, Penna. 


3t 


Synthane . . . in Aviation 


A Propeller brush block base 

B Separator ring for propeller hub 
C Propeller broke plug base 

D Brush corrier 

E Card drum 

F Propeller brush block base 











Syithane-one of industry's unseen eecentiols [SYNTHANE] 
Sy 


LAMINATED PLASTICS 





GEORGIA. 


* PRODUCES EVERYTHING 
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GEORGIA provides an amazing line-up of resources — readily 
accessible and in abundant supply. Over 6,000 firms 
producing or processing Textiles —. Rubber — Automotive — 
Furniture — Food Processing — Paper Products — Plastic - 
Pottery and other consumer goods have found 
“It's Good Business To Produce In Georgia”. 


*Labor * Power 
* Plant Sites 


* Year 'round Water Supply 


* Transportation 
* Climate * Minerals 


*Lumber 


Write for the facts today: CLARK GAINES, Secretary 
Dept.8-8 100 State Capitol — Atianta, Georgia 


| SE ae 
ADDRESS 
CITY 





























would disrupt normal 
apprentices and journeym 
be too costly for emplo 
Mashburn and most 
conference agreed that 
in this country is only 
from the double blow of 
war. Depression reduce 
skilled people. War inc1 
so fast that there was n 
them. 
¢ Retraining—Ihe exp 
with 
shortage. 
done is to retrain many 
iourneyinen who got int 
without apprenticeship t 
this line, the U.S. Dept 
instituted a skill ynpro 
that the conference 
program will help with 
of skills needed in som 
ticularly 
products require mor 
Ihe conference also 
federal agencies, cmplo 
national unions to use pt 
the facts on apprentice 
public. Leaders pointed 
prenticeship pay is good 
training programs lead 
provide permanent Car¢ 
¢ Pools—One suggestion 
a lot of attention was t 
of apprentices. Under th 
of small shops, which cor 
to train apprentices indi 
join in training a group 


some suggestion 
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Spray-on Roof 


Tough job of resurfacing the 


gables of New York's Sherr 


One of the first th 
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ind would 
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Netherland 


Hotel was solved quickly and inexpensively 


with sprayed-on plastic. A 


skin, guaranteed for five year 


preen plastic 


by Progres- 


sive Industries, Inc., was applied by one man 


in a bosun’s chair at about 


one-eighth the 


cost of replacing the old copper roof. 
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1 Transparency 

You can let customers see 
inside your product through 
glass. A good example is the 
Pyrex brand oven window 
that stays crystal clear. 


It’s easy to keep clean. 


5 Hermetic Enclosure 
Glass forms perfect glass-to- 
glass or glass-to-metal seals 
for vacuum-tight applica- 
tions. Vacuum bottles are a 
good example. So are TV 
tubes and sealed beam head- 
lights. 


2 Corrosion Resistance 


If your product must cope 
with corrosive liquids or 
atmospheres, glass will im- 
prove its operation, lengthen 
its life. It's the world’s most 
corrosion-resistant material. 
The severe service PyYREX 
brand pipe stands in chemi- 
cal plants illustrates the point. 


6 Light Transmission 
Glass can accurately control 
and transmit light with per- 
manent reliability. Good ex- 
amples are all around you 
but one rather unusual one is 
the glass cylinder in this 
printing machine. It transmits 
the ultraviolet rays produced 
by a mercury arc lamp. 


3 Heat Resistant 
Where your problem is heat 
or quick changes from hot to 
cold, Pyrex brand glass No. 
7740 will stand temperatures 
below zero to 250°F. Vycor 
brand glasses go to 1800° F. 
Picture shows pouring hot 
metal into Vycor dish on 
cake of ice. 


7 Heat Generation 


Although you normally think 
of glass as an electrical in- 
sulator, Corning’s E-C glass 
conducts electricity and radi- 
ates heat. E-C glass is ideal 
for space heaters, dryers, and 
other applications especially 
where an even heat distribu- 
tion is wanted. 


4 Electrical Stability 


Metal bonded to glass forms 
which have high dielectric 
strength and low tempera 
ture coefficient makes induc 
tances and capacitors of 
exceptional stability. Elec 
tronics industry uses tens of 
thousands of the glass induc 
tances shown in the picture 


8 Photosensitivity 

Designs reproduced pho 
tographically in Corning’s 
special photosensitive glass 
cannot fade or wear off. They 
are ideal for permanently re 
producing nameplates, photo 
graphs, artwork and offer a 
variety of design possibilities 


properties of glass to help you make better products 


These eight properties give you only an in- 
dication of the versatility of glass by Corning. 


This remarkable material can be made extra 
strong or weak, to conduct electricity or act as an 
insulator, to pass light or cut it off in virtually any 
size, shape or color you need. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


It may pay you well, in terms of better operating 
characteristics, lower production costs, and extra 
sales points for your product, to consult Corning 
engineers before you reach the blueprint stage. For 
further information, just mail the coupon or write 
for a copy of, “GLASS—its increasing importance 


in product design.” 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, 68 Crystal Street, Corning, N. Y 


Please send me your 12-page illustrated booklet, “GLASS—its increasing 


Name 


CORNING, NEW YORK 


Company 


City 


Address 


importance in product design.” 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Nylon mail sacks will be tested by the 
Post Office Dept. ‘The n containers, 
which weigh about half as much as 
the usual cotton bags, could mean sav- 
ings of $l-million a year in transporta- 
tion costs of air mail, 
larger initial cost for the 

“” 
Government engineers in New Zcaland 
are trying to tap underground veins of 
live steam and bring it to the surface 
in quantities sufficient to operate turbo- 
gencrators for the production of clec- 
tric current. And there’ » ace in the 
hole. ‘The steam may also be useful in 
the production of “heav ter,” used 
in the operation of atomic reactors. 

® 
Heat treating of stain teel some- 
times causes part of the metal to turn 
cither black or dark green through 
oxidation. To get around the problem, 
General Metal Products Co., St. Louis, 
has purchased a gas-fired hydrogen fur 
nace from Lindberg Engineering Co. of 
Chicago. Using it, stampings are said 
to emerge from heat treating with their 
original bright finish. 

e 
Development tests on a new camera 
have been completed by Air Research 
& Development Command, Davton, 
Ohio. It’s a handheld Fairchild K-44 
camera designed for aerial reconnais 
sance. Using 50-ft. rolls of 5-in film, 
it’s expected to answer the Armv’s need 
for a compact, easily handled camera 


HANDS for front-line acrial recon 
3 
Fertilizer industry is taking a close look 
at a continuous ammonniat develope d 
bv Tennessee Valley Authority at its 
a (@) chemical laboratories at Wilson Dam, 


Ala. The new equipment is said to 
TO SAVE YOU MONEY! permit the addition of considerably 

a more nitrogen to fertilizer than the 
Self-Stik usual batch-tvpe ammoniator. Tt may 


Waterproof Cloth ; 
+ antag + let mean cheaper fertilizers 
New Mystik Thinflex hands. Daily they perform thousands of = . — 
: . : ; . Dynel textile fiber can now be dope- 
Masking Tape operations. But how many of those operations + 
Sieniiltaih Rtenaene , f 1 with Mys’ B iT * dved” (color added before fiber is 
aoe Tape can ot _ ree wae Wa VOTER — — formed), according to an nnounce- 
entity A roll of ‘self-stik Mystik Brand Tape as ment by Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Cloth Tapes really a roll of hands . . . countless fingers Co., a division of Union Carbide & 
bavetike that grasp, grip, hold . . . performing countless Carbon Corp. Yarns with built-in 
gy holding jobs in every phase of operation— colors are also made of acctate and 
Mystik Spra-Mask storage, fabricating, assembling, shipping. viscose, but the change-over from one 
Mystik Sond-Blost Dement bo oh ld’s | k f color to another is said to be more 
ysti nd-Blos MEYSTIK Is the worid's largest maker dificult than with the new process. 


Mystik “self-stik”’ cloth, waterproof tapes . . . ° 
Dri-Pipe Insulation available in fourteen colors . . . makes a full Ceramic coatings are being applicd to 
Mystik line of cloth and masking tapes and adhesive commercial nickel according to an an- 
Freezer Tapes > : f , 
products to help you cut operational costs. nouncement from Oak Ride Tenn.) 


Mystik Nation: , , 

. : ; ational Laboratory. The new process 
i Write for information and samples. . 
Beck Repelr Tapes wa hae: ee ee may permit use of the metal in jet en- 


gines, gas turbines, and other high-tem- 
perature devices where its poor resist- 
MYSTIK ADHESIVE PRODUCTS, 2636 NORTH KILDARE AVENUE, CHICAGO 39. ance to oxidation make it unsuitable. 











The most expensive tools in your plant are 





© 1963, Mystik Adhesive lroducta Trademarks Mystik and Thinflex Registered 
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It takes a delicate touch and years of experience to master 
the art of formulating and processing certain types of 
steels ... like those used in fine cutlery, clock springs and 
TV magnets. These and hundreds of other specialty steels 
must be tailored to fit their ultimate use. For example, the 
cold rolled alloy steels needed for cutting such everyday 
items as bread, meat, paper, shoe leather and fabrics have 
to possess special qualities not found in ordinary steels. 

For 53 years Crucible has been the first name in 
specialty steels, Crucible metallurgists and application 
engineers have pioneered the development of new types 
and shapes to meet the specific needs of the user. And 
Crucible mill men are skilled in the art of melting and 
forming steels of rare quality. If you need a special type 
of steel, call Crucible. 


CRUCIBLE first name in special purpose steels 
| 


53 yeaus of | Fine) steelmaking 











CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. « SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. ¢ PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. © SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. ¢ TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN @ NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 





Free folder shows 
how new zipper seals 
out liquids, gas, dirt 
—unzips to let you in 


FUEL FOR TRACTORS at low cost is what farmers want, and gunning for this market is 


Building a Summer Market 


B.F. Goodrich has announced a new 
kind of seal—the B. F. Goodrich Sealing 
Zipper. This folder shows, with cross- 
section drawing, how the zipper’s molded 
rubber lips overlap to seal tight against 
liquids, gas, dirt; how it zips open in 
seconds. Tells how three makes of con- 
vertible autos use it on rear windows to 
keep moisture from staining and mildew- 
ing inside fabric. Gives other successful 
case histories and suggested uses. Shows 
3 available zipper styles. Gives design 
advantages such as flexibility, ease of 
installation, color matching, rubber com- 
pounding to resist your condition. 

The BFG Sealing Zipper is ideal for 
any use that combines a need for an air- 
tight, watertight barrier with ease of open- 
ing. For your free folder, write Dept. A-65, 
or send coupon below. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Zipper Division, Akron, Ohio. 
r 
| The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Dept. A-65, Akron 18, Ohio 


AM, 7 ; 
| Name , ‘ i a a a 
| Company : - j .% ¥: RS , » 
Address - é p nee B . ; _ 9 “13: 
UNDERGROUND STORAGE helps industry’s summer problem by building up supplies 


for heavy winter fuel demand, as in this 12-million gal. Kankakee, Ill, cavern 
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bottled gas. 


Once a wasted by-product of oil, now its makers are... 


for Bottled Gas on Farm 


Lhe bottled gas business is booming, 
but it’s a feast-or-famine kind of boom. 
While business is wonderful during the 
winter, it tapers off sharply when warm 
weather arrives. Some dealers sell 3.5 
times as much LPG (liquefied petro- 
lcum gas) as the industry calls its prod- 
uct, in the winter as in the summer. 

When vou consider that 4.1-billion 
gal. of LPG was marketed last year, it’s 
casv to see how the seasonal fluctuation 
in sales leads to bottlenecks in handling 
and storage headaches. This year there 
will be 6-million bbl. of underground 
LPG storage; by 1954 the industry 
hopes to have 8.5-million bbl. But many 
producers feel adequate storage isn’t 
the only solution to the problem 
¢ Target—What’s needed, these men 
think, is a bigger summer market to 
even things up. And many of the 3,700 
companies now in the business feel 
that the farm tractor is the market to 
shoot for. Tractors have voracious ap- 
petites, and the farmer uses them 
mainly during the season when LPG 
sales in other categories are down. If 
30% of the country’s tractors could be 
converted, they figure, the supply- 
demand picture would level out. 

The farm is the logical place for the 
industry to look for an expanded sum- 
mer market for several reasons: 

¢ Farmers have become extremely 
cost conscious in the last few years and 
LPG is definitely cheaper. It sells any- 
where from 2¢ to 7¢ less per gal. than 
gasoline, depending on location and 
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quantity purchased. For a man with 
three tractors, each using 6,000 gal. 
per year, the savings might run as high 
as $900 a year after the conversion 
cost has been paid off. 

¢ Demand for LPG-powered trac- 
tors has been coming from farmers. 
But manufacturers were reluctant to 
make the switch as long as other type 
farm machinery sales boomed. Now 
these sales are off slightly—some say 
5% below last year—and LPG might 
give the needed boost. 

e Close to 40% of all LPG is 
already used on the farm. ‘This means 
that the farmer already has fairly ex- 
tensive storage facilities. Tractor sales- 
men are often merely selling a satisfied 
customer of a new appliance. 

Basically bottle gas or LPG is pro- 
pane, butane, or a mixture of the two. 
It’s a byproduct of natural gas and is 
also obtained from oil refinery vapor 
streams. 

In its normal state, LPG is a gas. 
However, it’s usually kept as a liquid 
under pressure. In this state it’s trans- 
ported by tank car or truck, or in strong 
metal cvlinders such as are commonly 
scen attached to farm houses. 

Butane, with a heating value of 
3.267 Btu per cu. ft., boils at 31F. 
Propane has less heating value (2,521 
Btu) but boils at such a low tempera- 
ture (—44F) that it is self-vaporizing 
at normal temperatures. Mixing the 
two draws on the higher heat values of 
butane and the cheaper volatility of 








New Frigidaire 


* Executive” 
Water Cooler 


With Handy Refrigerated 
Compartment 


Something new, 
something differ 
ent, to solve all 
your office drink 
ing water prob 
lems...and more! 
Here’s the up-to 
date Frigidaire 
Bottle Type Water 
Cooler that keeps 
cold water on tap 
at all times. 

And behind this 
lockable door is a 
true retrigerator. 
Freezes up to 28 
ice cubes in 2 
Quickube Ice 
Trays. It has 
space for up to 36 
soft drinks and 
will even hold 
quart bottles. 
Also available without compartment 
Both bottle-type models have easy 
action push-button faucet that shuts 
off automatically when released 
Both are completely portable —re 
quire no plumbing, plug into any 
115-v. AC outlet. Powered by fa 
mous Frigidaire Meter-Miser, wat 
ranted for 5 years. 

Frigidaire also offers a complete 
line of outstanding Pressure Type 
Water Coolers. For complete infor 
mation find your Fr‘gidaire Dealct 
in the Yellow Pages of your phone 
book. Or write Frigidaire, Dayton 1, 
Ohio. In Canada: Toronto 13, Ont 


Frigidaire wate 
Water Coolers 
Built and backed by General Motors 


ate) 


Frigidaire makes the most complete line of air condi 
tioning and refrigeration products in the industry 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC—A GREAT NAME IN COMMUNICATIONS 


saves so much... 
for.so little! 


As operating expenses spiral, business man- 
agement is knuckling down on costs with 
P-A-X—the business telephone systern en- 
tirely separate from the public telephones! 

Thousands of companies make better use 
of costly time with this fast, automatic inside 
telephone service. P-A-X takes a man any- 
where within a company in seconds! Saves 
time, steps, errors, fatigue, in every operation. 
Today's costly man-hours make that a greater 
saving than ever before! 

Company-owned P-A-X also lowers tele- 
phone costs .. . usually pays for itself directly, 
within a few years’ time. Actual case studies 
of P-A-X savings have been prepared with 
the help of many P-A-X users. You'll find a 
letter or call most worthwhile. Automatic 
Electric Sales Corporation (HAymarket 
1-4300), 1033 West Van Buren Street, 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 





 P-AX = 
PauroMAric ELECTRIC | 





PAX is asystem of “inside” telephones, 
separate from the public telephones, 
and owned by the user. 

PAX is completely automatic and estab- 
lishes all “inside” calls, within sece 
onds, at any time! 

PAX saves on public telephones and 
switchboard—permits marked econe 
omies in rented equipment. 

pax is manufactured by the originator 
of the automatic telephone. 

Pax telephones and switchboards are 
identical in quality with your public 
telephone equipment. 


Please send me more information: 


Name 





Firm 
Address 
City 














propane. To be compctit LPG has 
to keep about 20% to 25% below gaso- 
lines prices, because it approxi 
mately 27% Btu | gal. than 
gasoline. 
¢ On the Farm—The lo 
and the pressure tankags 
LPG don’t seem to bother 
particularly 

The farmer got acquainted with 
LPG when he started using it to heat 
his home and to cook \ Now he 
has such household de as LPG 
refrigerators, air conditioners, clothes 
dricrs, and hot water heat 

Around the barn, the 
learned to use LPG as a fuel for stock 
tank heaters, pig and chicken brooders, 
sterilizers, for drying hay and _ grain, 
for fucling flame cultivators, and in 
curing and ripening fruit 
e Trend—Ihe tractor market has al- 
rcady been invaded, but tt on the 
scale that LPG enthusi believe is 
possible. Today, 120,000 to 135,000 
farm tractors run on LPG. ‘That’s only 
a drop in the bucket wh vou figure 
there are 4-million-plus tractors 
ating in this country 

But a lot of people f trend has 
started. Phillips Petroleum Co., a big 
producer and seller of LPG, reports 
that in 1952 use of LPG 1otor fuel 
25% over 19 Most of 
tfarm 


less 


Btu value 
required for 
farmers 


farmer has 


opel 


increased 
the increase has been on t 

In many parts of the itr 
of LPG tractors are 
of gasoline-powered tract les. In 
West Texas, it’s even rted_ that 
60% to 70% of the far 1 several 
countics use LPG tracto 

Best-selling market for LPG equip 
ment is in oil and gas producing states 
like ‘Texas, Oklahoma, Kai Tractor 
manufacturers report a 1 northern 
and midwestern farm a1 
¢ Supply—Only a handfu 
turers now I 


turn out L/P tractors. 
Some, like Minneapolis-Moline Co., 
are veterans; 


thev were t ng them 
out back in 194] ome 
Minneapolis-Moline deal in the 
Southwest their 
sales are LPG-powered | Some 
of the other companic ving LPG 
models include Massey-H Co., In- 
ternational Harvester ¢ nd J. I. 
Case Co. 

These tractors cost ai here 
$200 to $350 more than t 
powezed counterparts; the saving is in 
the fucl cost. Or, of the old 
tractor can be LPG; that 
runs between $180 and $ 
e Operation—The LPG 
tractor works 
wavy as gasoline. It consi 
carburetor system, a cold intake mani- 
fold (since the fuel vaporizes before it 
centers the intake system), and cylinders 
designed to give higher impression 
ratios. 


S ilk 5 
app! hing 50° 


m inufac - 


Sa\ 30% to } ot 


trom 
r gasoline 
converted t 
tem on l 


more or k thi im 
f a simple 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
Wider Plant Movies 


Ihe wide screen has had a tremen- 
dous impact on the 35-mm. motion 
picture industry (BW —Jul.25°53,p63). 
Now Bell & Howell Co. is starting 
production on a 16-mm. version of 
CinemaScope, the wide-screen system 
that uses a wide-angle lens to squeeze a 
broad picture on standard width film, 
then reverses the process in projection. 

The new lens can be used for both 
shooting and projecting films, and will 
hi on most existing motion picture 
equipment. Only requirement, outside 
the lens, is a curved radiant screen with 
high reflection. 

Bell & Howell sees jts major market 
in the 450,000 16-mm. sound projectors 
now in use in this country. These are 
owned by industrial firms, schools, 
churches, and “advanced amateurs.” 
The company also has its eye on the 
export trade, where the great propor- 
tion of commercial films is now on 
16 mm. 

The lens can also be used in smaller 
motion picture theaters where the cost 
of conversion to 35-mm. CinemaScope 
would be prohibitive. Eventually the 
company expects to adapt the process 
for 8-mm. films, largely used by amateur 
home enthusiasts. 

e Source: Bell €& Howell Co., 7100 
McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, III. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 

















Pyrolock is a new quick-drying material 
that vou spray on metal like paint. 
The treated surface can withstand high 
temperatures. Developed by B. F. 
Goodrich Co. for use in rockets and 
guided missiles, it’s described as a water 
base inorganic material that bonds di 
rectly to clean metal without sandblast 
ing or surface priming preparations. 
ea 
Uniform manufacturers are the first cus- 
tomers for a new screw-on button in 
troduced by Scovill Mfg. Co., Water 
bury, Conn. To attach the button, you 
stick a thumbtack-shaped unit through 
the cloth from the back and screw it 
into the main part of the button. A 
special plastic filler in the button’s 
shank holds the screw firmly. 
. 

Rust and scale formations on the wheel 
rims of trucks and buses can be retarded 
by a new compound introduced by 
Norimrus Corp., 228 W. 65th St., New 
York 23, N. Y. The compound is 
brushed on. It simplifies the difficult 
and sometimes dangerous job of sepa- 
rating a tire frozen on a corroded rim. 
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A few of the many products 
on which our machines apply 
easy-Opening wraps 





Nature gave the banana a good package. Though 
its skin completely protects the fruit, it is easily 
removed. And while you eat the banana, its skin 
serves as a convenient means of holding it. 

Now lets look at machine-made wraps. Take 
a package of tissues. Here we devised an equally 
unique package. A tug of an easily grasped tab 
cuts a neat slit in the cellophane through which 
tissues are easily drawn. The wrap, however, re- 
mains intact, serving as protection for the 
remaining tissues. Increasing sales of tissues 
packaged in this manner are a good indication 
of what this improvement has done for leading 
makers of tissues, all of whom use our machines. 

This is but one of many packaging innovations 
developed by our engineering and designing 
staff. And the machines we build cover not only 
the wrapping of individual items, but bundling 
machines, bag-making and filling equipment, 
carton forming machines, etc. In short, Package 
offers not only the ingenuity that leads to new 
and better forms of packaging, but the machines 
that insure LOWEST COST. 


Consult our nearest office 


car co 


PRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TORONTO MEXICO, D.P 








Earthmoving: Everyone Gets in the Act 


to the in- 


GM's purchase of Euclid Road Machinery is latest sign 
of industry's bright prospects, growing competition. 


General Motors Corp. last week an- 
nounced plans to buy Euclid Road Ma- 
chinery Co. of Cleveland through an 
exchange of stock involving 305,137 
shares of GM common 

The deal points up two facts about 
the carthmoving industry 

¢ The industry is regarded as pros- 
perous, expanding, and well hedged 
against business recessions 

¢ The earthmoving industry is get- 
ting more and more fiercely competi- 
tive every day. 
¢ Getting More Colossal—G 1's acqui 
sition of one of the oldest and largest 
makers of dump trucks is standing the 
industry on its ear. Up to now, the 
carthmoving machinery business has 
been pretty much a specialist’s field, 
with many small companies and a few 
big ones—none with anywhere near the 
resources that General Motors has, of 
course. 

“Now it looks as if the Colossus of 
Roads is aiming to be the Colossus of 
Off-Roads, too,” quipped an officer of 


56 


a competing manufacturer of earth- 
movers. GM ’s move, however, wasn’t 
unexpected, since the company had set 
up an off-roads division at Pontiac, 
Mich., early this vear (BW—Jan. 17°53, 
926). 

¢ The Deal—Euclid stockholders must 
still approve the merger with GM, but 
the company is closely held and no dis- 
sent is expected. Euclid owners will 
receive half a share of GM common for 
cach share of Euclid preferred, and 7.9 
shares of GM common for cach share 
of Euclid Class A stock. 

Euclid’s factory and offices are at 
Cleveland, with a wholly owned manu- 
facturing subsidiary near Glasgow, Scot- 
land. 

Euclid principally makes — rubber- 
tired bottom-dump and rear-dump car- 
riers, but it has recently added a four- 
wheel prime mover and some scrapers. 
The dump trucks range from 10 tons to 
50 tons in capacity, the scrapers up to 
30 tons. 

GM is a major supplier of diesel en- 


gines and torque converte! 
dustry. 


I. Industry in Ferment 
Phe GM-Euclid deal is a 


the carthmoving industi 
expansion and realignm Most 
conspicuously, companies the field 
are adding to their product lines: If 
they make tractors and , they're 
grabbing at engines and bulldozers and 
carriers; if they they're 
looking for tractors, and so on 
Besides this, compani 

carthmoving field are putting 
surpluses to work in that 
depression-proof business 
the case when Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co. bought R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 
(BW—May16'53,p182), and Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co. bought the 
scraper division of Isaacson Iron Works 
late in 1950. 
e Active Market—In the past two or 
three years, the construction machinery 
industry has undergone these changes, 
besides those mentioned above: 

e International Harvester bought 
Frank G. Hough Co. (BW—Nov.1’52, 


ymptom of 
tevel ot 


make engin 


utside the 
their cash 
upposedly 
Such was 
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“Our PC Glass Blocks will 


pay for themselves in 7 years, 


says Joh OM, President, New England Butt Company, Providence, Rhode Island 


“yp ron as 


ower: = 


7m 


@ In 1952, the New England Butt Company put a 
new addition on their building, but it was not the same 
kind of addition they built in 1940. 
The old addition was hard to heat. In fact, Mr. 
Wilson says, “We were never able to heat the early 
addition properly on cold, windy days, because there 
was too much heat loss through the steel sash.” 
How about the new addition? According to Mr. 
Wilson, “The heating problem has been solved in the 
new building, to the point that we figure the PC Glass 
Blocks will pay for themselves in 7 years. Our em- 
ployees have plenty of light without glare or drafts. 
The window maintenance problem has practically your window maintenance costs and give better day- 
vanished.” lighting than you ever thought possible. You get all 
You can get the same results. On new buildings or this, and a better-looking building in the bargain. 
old, PC Glass Blocks will cut your heating costs, cut Send the coupon for more information. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BSS & sk Se 
Here’s what you get with aie ema t a 


BETTER I 2. — , — Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
—Functional patterns dire: 
daylight to reflective ceiling, or distribute it uni- om Dept. G-8153, One Gateway Center 
formly throughout the room. More light, ess glare. . , etna = : Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
REDUCED HEATING & COOLING COSTS—Glass Please send me a free copy of your booklet, “PC 
block ponels have insulating eficiency of @ solid ia Glace Bloche—the Mork of Modern Building.” 
LOWER WINDOW MAINTENANCE COSTS—Glass eR EH ete Bee PiTTSBURGHE =F) Send engineer to discuss specific problem 
block panels seldom have to be washed. Break- rites ' 
age is rare, and there is nothing to paint 
NO “EXTRA” EXPENSES—Unlike conventional 
windows, panels of PC Functional Glass Blocks i . | 
seldom if ever need expensive shades, blinds or Steied) oa CORNING 
louvres. 
NO DIRT INFILTRATION—A glass block pane! is 
an integral part of your building wall. Tight 
mortar joints seal out moisture, dirt. 
LESS OUTSIDE NOISE—PC Glass Blocks are hol- 
low. The dead air spaces reduce sound trans- 
mission. 


[] Advise nearest source of supply 





State 





Is your Shipping Tag 
in focus? 


When you get your shipping 
tag in focus, you get a picture 
of all the things it can do: 


Wilt direct your shipment 
fin give handling instructions 
bit tell what shipment contains 


lt show customer's order 
number 


it display your trademark 
advertise your products 

is reflect your company 
personality 


Dennison research and design 
bring into focus all the things 
that give your shipping tag 
EXTRA VALUE. 

It will pay you to talk with your 
Dennison representative. 


ate } 
2 RING COMPANY 


ham, Mass- 
rincipal Cities 


‘~ 4 MANUFACTU 


Framing 


sales Offices in P 


CREATIVE DESIGN: + TYPOGRAPHY 
POINT-OF-SALE IDEAS 
HIGH QUALITY PRODUCTION 
One price for the entire job... 
when you order from Dennison. 





“... brought the locomotive 
company into the earthmov- 
ing field .. .” 

EARTHMOVING starts on p. 56 


p33) and made a deal with Bucyrus- 
Erie Co, (BW—May30'53,p26) even- 
tually to take over manufacture of 
Bucyrus scrapers and bulldozers. Buc- 
yrus will concentrate on the heavier 
stuff: power shovels, cranes, and 
dredges. 

¢ Allis-Chalmers bought LaPlant 
Choate Co., Inc., manufacturer of 
scrapers and wagons (BW-—Sep.13’52, 
pl02) and is now dickering for the 
Buda Co., big maker of diesel engines. 

¢ Westinghouse Air Brake bought 
Le Roi Co. (BW- Aug.30°52,p63), 
maker of tools, compressors, loaders, 
transit concrete mixers. 

e Caterpillar ‘Tractor acquired 
Trackson Co. of Milwaukee in 1951. 
Caterpillar is starting a $45-million 
improvement and expansion program, 
including a new 700,000-sq. ft. plant 
at Decatur, Ill., for wheeled tractors 
and motor graders. 

¢ Pettibone Mulliken Corp. of 
Chicago has acquired Universal Engi 
neering Corp. (rock crushers) of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa; Rome Grader Co. of 
Rome, N. Y.; George Haiss Mfg. Co. 
(conveyors, clamshell buckets) of New 
York City. 

¢ Merger of Baldwin Locomotive 
and Lima-Hamilton (BW—Aug.12°50, 
p80) brought the locomotive company 
into the earthmoving ficld through a 
Lima-Hamilton subsidiary, the Austin- 
Western Co. of Aurora, Il. 

¢ Clark Equipment Co. bought 
Ross-Carrier and its subsidiary, Michi 
gan Power Shovel Co. (BW-—Apr.18 
53,p74). 
¢ How It Adds Up—In talk at least, 
the GM-Euclid deal and the Allis-Chal 
mers negotiations with Buda are closely 
linked. ‘Together, they show how—and 
perhaps why—the big fellows in the 
industry are so active in mergers and 
acquisitions. 

According to one rumor, Allis-Chal 
mers opened talks with Buda after GM 
had served notice that it would no 
longer supply A-C with tractor engines 
after 1955. Allis-Chalmers people sav 
thev never heard of such an ultimatum. 
And, as a matter of fact, there seems to 
be no reason why GM should stop sup- 
plying even its new competitors in the 
construction machinery field—it sup- 
plics components now to its competitors 
m the auto and truck field. 

Another, more logical report has it 
that GM approached Euclid after hear- 
ing that Allis-Chalmers was negotiating 
to acquire Buda. Not that GM would 
be crippled bv loss of A-C as a diesel 


engine customer. It was just a signal 
of similar moves to come as the ma- 
chinery makers pushed their integra- 
tion. 

¢ Euclid Not Coy—F or it 
had to be in a receptiv 
company has come far since its bank- 
ruptcy in 1937, Its products are stand 
ard equipment in mines, particularly, 
and in off-the-highway projects. But it 
couldn’t spend the money on expan 
sion that it needed to keep up with its 
market. The last straw was estimates it 
would take $20-million to $30-million 
for a new factory that was deemed es 
scntial. 

Besides, as an industry 
out, no individual who own 
turing business can afford to die with 
the present federal tax laws, and family 
businesses are dying out. Euclid is 
controlled by the Armington family. 


part, Euclid 
mood. Lhe 


ource pointed 
a manufac 


ll. Competition Warms Up 


The big companies’ compulsion to 
buy up related product lines can be 
traced largely to the industry’s distribu 
tion system. Sales are made by about 
1,500 distributors. As it now stands, 
these outlets handle related lines of 
several manufacturers: maybe one brand 
of crawler tractor, another of wheeled 
tractor, somcone clse’s bulldozer, a dif 
ferent scraper or loader, a noncompceti- 
tive shovel. 

Ordinarily, the tractor 
cxample, don’t sell thei 
complete with attachments. ‘Uh¢ 
is free to buy the accessories as he 
chooses. Now the big companies are 
trving to make sure‘they get that cus- 
tomer’s business. Bv offering a more 
complete line-from engine to the most 
specialized —attachment—the' insure 
themselves against having a contractor's 
choice of gadget influence his choice 
of tractor, and vice versa 
e New Turn—This is a recent trend 
Until 1943, Caterpillar made all the 
power units for LeTourncau scrapers 
and carriers. Bucevrus-kric has long 
made scrapers and bulldozers for us 
on International Ilarvester — tractors. 
Now that everyone in the industry 
agrees we have moved into a buver’s 
market, the competition 1s warming up. 

The scope of the industry is vaguely 
defined, but it is rally said that 
about 300 companics manufacture con- 
struction machinery and allied equip- 
ment. Of these, about 10 do more than 
half of the total volume. 
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WHY IT PAYS TO BUY STEEL FROM WAREHOUSE 











You don’t need to invest in expensive 
cutting equipment ! 


WHEN YOU BUY STEEL FROM 5 ipaaety up money in large, expensive steel-cutting machinery is something 

you can avoid, if you wish. Yet you can have your cutting done on the 
most modern equipment available. When you order your steel from U.S. 
© LOWER HIFENTORY Costs Steel Supply, specify just how you want it cut. We will meet these speci- 
fications exactly. For example, our flame cutting equipment will follow the 
most complicated patterns without error and turn out finished shapes precisely 
© LOWER TIME COSTS as you want them. Your U.S. Steel Supply salesman will give you complete 


WAREHOUSE YOU GET: 


@ LOWER SPACE COSTS 


information about our cutting services. 
@ LOWER CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


oye cis U. Ss. STEEL SUPPLY 


© FEWER INVENTORY LOSSES DIVISION 


General Office 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Warehouses and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
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Patapar likes 


WET JOBS 


If moisttire is a problem and rules out 
ordinary papers—whether it’s in packag- 
ing or some other project — it will pay 
you to investigate Patapar Vegetable 
Parchment. This surprising paper is 
completely undaunted by moisture. It 
can be soaked for days and never lose its 
strength and attractive appearance. 


Resists grease, too 


If you need a grease-proof paper, Pata- 
par takes care of that requirement, also, 
It resists penetration of fats, grease and 
oils. 

Do these basic qualities suggest that 
Patapar could be helpful in your busi- 
ness? Patapar comes in many different 
types with a range of 
characteristics that meet 
the most exacting require- 
ments. Tell us the appli- 
cation you have in mind. 


We will send information 

Look for this 

Keymark on 

Patapar food 
wrappers 


and samples of the type 
of Patapar we recom- 


mend. Write us now. 


HI-WET-STRENGTH + GREASE -RESISTING 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Headqua 





“... figures on the need for 
projects that involve earth- 
moving are impressive . . .” 


EARTHMOVING starts on p. 56 


in their contention that the earth- 
moving industry is sound and growing 
but far from depression-proof. 

¢ Bullish Statistics—ligures on the ac- 
cumulated need for projects that in- 
volve carthmoving are impressive in 
themselves. According to these figures, 
even if public and private spending 
rates are doubled, it would take 10 or 
15 years to work off the backlog of 
needs. And new needs would be com- 
ing up all the time. 

“Construction has no surplus inven- 
tory,” Construction Methods & Equip- 
ment, a McGraw-Hill magazine, points 
out. “Our backlog of authentic, 
planned projects has jumped from $68- 
billion to $71-billion in the first four 
months of this vear despite the siphon- 
ing off through heavy contract awards, 
and it continues to climb daily. 
Construction is almost a depression- 
proof industry.” 

Other estimates of the public works 
backlog run as high as $150-billion: 
About half of this in streets and roads, 
$25-billion in schools, $18-billion in 
hospitals, and billions more in dams, 
sewers, water systems, parks, public 
buildings. 

The current rate of spending on 
roads is less than $5-billion a_ year. 
Meanwhile, the number of vehicles is 
swelling fast—it has nearly doubled in 
10 vears. 
¢ Prospects—“If all the projects are de- 
cided upon and planned ahead of time, 
our earthmoving business can be a real 
anchor to windward in a_ recession,” 
says A. ‘IT’. Brown, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Caterpillar Tractor. “At least 
we're supposed to have progressed be- 
yond the leaf-raking stage of making 
work to designing projects that will be 
useful as well as distributing pavroll 
money. The question is how many 
projects will be ready to go when 
they're needed.” 

“The tendency has been,” he adds, 
“to paint the carthmoving picture in 
too bright a color—that encourages peo- 
ple to get in who don’t know the busi- 
ness.” 
¢ Moving More Earth—Merle_ R. 
Yontz, president of LeTourneau-West- 
inghouse Co., sees great growth possibil- 
ities in the modern wavs of engineering 
a highway, as well as in the piled-up 
need for road improvements. 

“We used to build roads around hills 
—now we go through them, and we 
move 20 times as much earth,” he 
points out. “This puts a premium on 
efficient, specialized equipment. The 


contractor is always concerned about 
his loading cycle. The emphasis on 
speed and efficiency means it costs no 
more to move a cubic yard of earth 
than it did 30 or 50 years ago.” 

¢ Dissent—While most industry execu- 
tives feel construction machinery is 
less susceptible to depression than most 
heavy industries, you can find men who 
argue just the opposite. 

For example, Robert Owens, presi- 
dent of the Osgood Co. of Marion, 
Ohio, makers of small power shovels, 
figures that a recession would “knock us 
flat on our face.” He points out that 
contractors get contracts first, then ac- 
quire the necessary equipment. During 
hard times, he says, they do very little 
spending on cquipment. 

Owens’ feeling is shared by John P. 
Courtright, president of Marion Power 
Shovel Co., also of Marion, Ohio, pro- 
ducer of big shovels. A general reces- 
sion would hit the construction ma- 
chinery industry just like everyone else 
“onlv more so,” he says. 

“When times are hard and money is 
tight,” Courtright savs, “a contractor 
will think three times before he'll buy a 
new power shovel costing $500,000.” 
¢Pump = Priming—Other executives 
question how much government pump 
priming would prop the cquipment 
business in a recession. 

“The large volume of public works 
wouldn’t make up for the loss of a great 
amount of private work—wouldn’t 
bring us up to the level of business as 
we've known it in the last 12 or 15 
years,” says one sales manager. 


IV. Shape of an Industry 


It’s hard to define the bounds of the 
carthmoving industry. The equipment 
fits into so many basic operations: farm- 
ing, road-building, mining and quarry 
ing, logging, even railroading. You can 
rule farming out of the carthmoving 
category only to find farmers more and 
more using bulldozers and scrapers to 
make ponds and dikes and access roads. 

Then again, crawler tractors are gen 
cially regarded as industrial construc 
tion machinerv, and wheeled tractors 
are often classified as farm machinery 
But many farmers use crawlers, and the 
rise of wheeled tractors in the construc 
tion business is one of the phenomena 
of the day: Rubber-tired equipment is 
calculated to have increased 50% in 
production last vear over the first post- 
war vears, while crawler equipment 
rose 5%. 

Earthmoving equipment used by 
railroads in construction and also in 
maintaining the right-of-way without ty 
ing up the rails. It’s even being used in 
such unlikely processes as garbage dis 
posal: excavating trenches, compacting 
the refuse, and backfilling the trenches 
And much gold awaits the inventor who 
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Which 
lumber company 

simply 
"knocked on wood”? 





A fire of undetermined origin, feeding on thousands 
of board feet of lumber, meant a loss estimated by 
this West Coast lumber company at $135,000. 

Yet a continent away, in New England, not one but 
several fires have broken out in lumber storage sheds 
of the L. Vaughn Company, and damage has been 
negligible. Why ? 

The answer is simple. The Vaughn lumber company 
wasn't content to “knock on wood”, trusting to luck. 
They installed a Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System 
to prevent the spread of conflagration. should fires start. 
Grinnell Sprinklers stop fire at its source, wherever 
and whenever it strikes, night or day, with automatic 
certainty. 75 years experience proves this. 





Consider the cost of fire. Not just property loss. but 
your records, your skilled workers. Could any indem- 
nity check replace these? The time to act on Grinnell 
Protection is now... before fire burns you out, or 
cripples your business. Remember, two out of every 
five burned-out businesses never come back. 

If you have fire insurance, you're probably paying for 
Grinnell Fire Protection anyway, in higher insurance 
premiums. Why not have it? Grinnell Company, Inc., 
265 West Exchange Street. Providence, R. I. 


@) GRINNELL 


PROTECTION FOR EVERY FIRE HAZARD 


Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878- 
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Cla one 


Control Dust 


WITH A 


Pangborn 
UNIT DUST 
COLLECTOR 











= 
Controlled dust gives these advantages 
—minimizes machine wear... reduces housekeeping 


and maintenance costs ... permits reclamation of 
valuable material ... guards employees’ health .. . 


...aPangborn Unit Dust Collect- requirements are lowered. And its 
or is an efficient machine which rugged construction gives years of 
saves you money by trappingdust dependable, economical service. 
right at the source. Piping costs Shipped assembled. 

are reduced to minimum. Power Models from... .. $286 and up. 


Write to Pangborn for latest information on Unit Dust Collectors, 
Air Blast, Wet Blast, and Soft Abrasive Blast Machines. 


alll connor. 


THE DUST HOG from stealing profits 


PANGBORN CORPORATION, 4200 Pangborn Bivd., Hagerstown, Md. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me without obligation Unit Dust Bulletin 916 and Blast 
Machine Bulletin 100A. 


Name 
Firm 
Address 


City : Zone State : re 





designs a successful grave-digging ma- 
chine. That’s one of the few carthmov- 
ing iobs for which no specialized equip- 
ment exists. 

¢ Industry Summary—You can best see 
the industry's accomplishment and po- 
tentral by runming down a sampling of 
companies in the field: 

LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co. This 
company is among those most readih 
identifiable as construction machinery 
producers. It pioneered the large (above 
12-vd. capacity) carriers, the rubber- 
tired scrapers, electric contro] systems. 
You can buy a tractor unit, without 
attachments, for as little as $19,805 or 
a 50-ton hauling unit for as much as 
$40,770 

According to president Yontz, sales 
arc a bit off now, but last year was the 
highest ever in dollar volun Exports 
account for 25% to 30 f LeTour 
neau sales. The market isn’t taking the 
total productive capacity of the indus 
try now, says Yontz, but future demand 
will take up the slack 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. This com 
pany claims to be the only one that 
produces an entire line, from engines to 
all attachments. It produced the first 
crawler tractor in 1904, the first diesel 
tractor in 1931. Now it makes both 
crawler and wheeled tractors, as well as 
attachments. 

A. ‘I. Brown, executive vice-presi 
dent, SVs sales for the first half of 1953 
dropped to $236-million from $260 
million in first-half 1952, with 27% or 
28% in exports. However, vice presi 
dent G. E. Spain adds that the loss 
hasn't been in construction machinery; 
Caterpillar makes a lot of farm equip 
ment, which has been sagging 

“The industry is very healthy,” savs 
Spain. “Our sales are off a little, but 
we would have been tickled to death 
with that volume in 1935 

International Harvester Co. Con 
struction equipment, including some de 
fense business, runs 7% to | 
company’s sales—$$]-milli 
probably $100-million th 1 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Sales are 
predicted about as high for 1953 as for 
1952, which was a_ bann car with 
€513-million in all and $295-million in 
the tractor division. W. A. Roberts, 
president, looks for an jually good 
vear in 1954 and for an upward trend 
in the next five years 

Bucvrus-Erie Co. Vol 
was about, $79-million 
ran about $46-million, wh 
ahead of first-half 1952 

The Osgood Co. Sal 
10% ahead of last vear 

Marion Power Shovel Co. Last vear’s 
sales came to $29.5-mi first-half 
1953 totaled $15.7-million, but the 
company expects a 10 to 12% drop 
for the vear as a whole—first-half is th 
buving season 
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Caution: dangerous curves 


Keeping your fire protection properly balanced with 
changes in processes as well as ups and downs in pro- 


duction is vital to efficient, profitable operation. 


You'll find your best answer to this serious fire problem 
which is currently confronting industry by installing an 
expansible, fully approved C-O-TWO Low Pressure Carbon 
Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing System. Simple piping, 
running from one centrally located storage tank, instantly 
transports clean, non-damaging, non-conducting carbon 
dioxide anywhere in the plant area. Fire at any protected 
location is extinguished in seconds with an absolute mini- 
mum of expense and interruption. 

Changes in your fire protection requirements are easily 
and economically previded for with a C-O-TWO Low Pres- 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 





sure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing System by 
initially installing an oversized storage tank and adding 
where necessary the supplementary discharge facilities at a 
later date. 

Flexibility is the keynote ... the low pressure carbon 
dioxide storage tanks range in capacity from one to fifty 
tons ... discharge facilities can be either manual mechan- 
ical, manual electric, automatic mechanical, automatic elec 
tric or a combination of these .. . especially installed to fit 
your particular needs. 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS... INCOME STOPS! 


Don’t take chances with your investment. Secure the benefits 
of highly efficient fire protection engineering today... our 
extensive experience over the years is at your disposal 
without obligation. Get the facts now! 


€-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


Everybody Feeds It Business... 
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... But Who Controls It Now ? 


And they didn’t stop 
the compromis¢ 
clients. Heineman 
revs promptly brought nst th 


There's a fight looming up for con- 
trol of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 

the road that, not so long ago, nobody 
wanted to touch 10-foot coal 
hovel 

\ Chicago group headed by corpora 
tion lawver Ben W. Eleineman has noti- 
fied the M. & St. L. management that 
it now owns 140,000 of the road’s 600, 
B00 


with a 


outstanding common. shares (its 
Vhis group has made 
it plain that hereafter it expects to have 
a lot to say about running the system 
And if it gets its wav, some drastic 
changes appear in the making 
¢ Demands—l'or one thing, the Heine- 
man made it known to 
the management headed by president 
Lucian C. Sprague that it’s highly dis- 
satisfied with current dividend policy. 
Recently dividend payments have been 
of annual 


only stock issue) 


group has 


absorbing only 27% to 36% 
carmings 

Ihey object also to the number of 
New Yorkers (there are now four) on 
the M. & St. L.’s 1l-member board of 
directors. Heineman’s group appears to 
doubt that these men represent substan 
tial interests in the road. So Sprague 
has been served with notice of their in- 


64 


tention to clect a majority of directors, 
then organize a five-man executive 
board to run the road 
¢ Fight or ‘Truce?—A mecting of minds 
is not impossible. Sprague has already 
admitted that the stockholder group 
now harrying him has, in fact, acquired 
a “substantial minority interest.” And 
he has let it be known that their de 
mands for more liberal dividends and 
some change in representation will be 
laid before the present board of direc 
tors at a meeting on Aug. 29 

But such a compromise doesn’t seem 
to be in the cards. Sprague has always 
been known as a fighter 
¢ Two Battlers—It wouldn’t deter 
Sprague to know that he was going into 
the ring with another fighter like him- 
self. or that’s what Heineman is. 

Several vears ago Heineman, along 
with other attornevs, went into battle 
against the Chicago Great Western Ry. 
in behalf of another minority group to 
compel that system to pay up dividend 
arrears out of earnings instead of using 
the monev for debt retirement and im- 
provements. The lawyers didn’t quite 
hit the target they were aiming at, but 
thev did get a satisfactory compromise. 


inning 
for their 
ittor 


wreem 
ind tl 
railroad for $800,000 in f them 
selves—on the ground that the 
should be forced to pay t | for pr 
senting the case against it than 
their clients. A federal d ourt al 
lowed them $500,000 Great 
Western got a reduction peal, but 
even at that, the court of appeal 
thoyght a $350,000 bill t the rail 
road wasn’t out of linc 

¢ Compliment—The att t of the 
present Heineman group to get control 
of the Minneapolis & St. | is, as a 
matter of fact, probably greatest 
compliment president Sp e has re 
ceived in his long railroad career. When 
you've built up a propert the point 
that vour threat 
ened, vou can be sure done it 
verv well. 

Not too long ago, as Sprague can 
vividly remember, nobod ited to 
have any truck at all with the M. & St. 
L. Investors would have no part of it 
Shippers shied away from ng it. So 
did passengers. As for the home folks, 


road 


dominance is 
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CAST CENTRIFUGALLY 
for soundness and uniformity 


And economy, too! N.B.D.’s ability to pro- 
duce quality copper-base castings helps 
New Britain-Gridley keep permanent 
accuracy in its automatic screw machines. 


This New Britain-Gridley six-spindle automatic 
screw machine is built to assure continuous pro- 
duction on the toughest jobs without the necessity 
of frequent adjustment or overhauling. 

The function of the stock feed guard ring 
(shown above) made by National Bearing Divi- 
sion is to keep the six stock feed tubes in proper 
position while bar stock is being machined and 
the spindle carrier is being indexed. The stock 
feed tubes each have a spool which rides on the 
guard ring. Spindle speed on some machines 
reaches 2750 spm. The spindles, indexed into six 
positions around the circumference of the ring, 
require close tolerances on the guard ring so that 








the bearing area will remain uniform. 


National Bearing Division was entrusted with 
the production of this vital component because 
of its skill in producing centrifugal castings with 
high physical characteristics, in addition to the 
economies that could be realized through the pur- 
chase of a semi-machined part. National Bearing 
produces tool slide bushings for these same ma- 
chines centrifugally cast to the same degree of 
accuracy and soundness. 

If your product requires copper, bronze, or 
other copper-base castings, it will be worthwhile 
for you to investigate National Bearing Division. 
We produce copper-base castings, large or small, 
with any degree of finish, to precision specifica- 
tions. And, because we are set up for production 
runs, we can probably save you dollars. 


Write to National Bearing Division for complete 
information and your copy of our catalog. 


NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 


4950 Manchester Avenue «+ St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Gham Pee 


PLANTS IN: ST. LOUIS, MO. © MEADVILLE, PA. © NILES, OHIO © PORTSMOUTH, VA. © ST. PAUL, MINN. * CHICAGO, ILL, 





Buying steel is very much like buying @ 
shirt—you prefer to buy the steel or the 
shirt that EXACTLY fits your requirements. 
True, any item made to fit a particular 
need may cost a little more than a product 
offered for all-purpose usage; but the first 
cost, particularly the “first steel cost’, may 
be relatively unimportant. The end-product 
cost is the important consideration. If cold 
rolled strip or spring steel is involved in 
fabrication of component parts for your 
end-products, and the labor cost for fabri- 
cating and assembling those component 
parts is an important part of your total 
cost, you'll want to investigate CMP strip 
products. 


CMP strip can be made to fit the most 
exacting needs, whether it be in terms of 
close tolerances, uniformity of structure, 
temper, finish or physical properties. The 
use of specially prepared CMP strip made 
to the measure of a particular processing 
or end-product requirement is contributing 
to lower total costs for many manufacturers, 
We'll welcome the opportunity to “try CMP 
strip for size" in your fabricating or assembly 
operations. Don't compromise steel quality 
for first steel cost. 


the Cold Metat Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


New York © Los Angeles @ Indianapolis 
Chicago © St. Louis © Detroit © Cleveland 





they long since had invented such 
sneering nicknames as the “Maimed & 
Still Limping” and the “Midnight & 
Stil) Later.” 

¢Old = Times—This  disinterest—and 
contempt—were quite understandable. 
Back in 1923 the M. & St. L. had been 
declared bankrupt, and it was destined 
to remain in that unhappy state for 20 
years and four months. ‘That’s the long- 
est recewership on record for any Class 
I road still in operation. And during 
the early years this 1,600-mi. carrier 
was in legal exile, the facilities it had to 
offer to patrons deteriorated to the point 
where they were probably the poorest 
owned by any Class I carrier in the 
country. 

Its rails were not only lightweight but 
well worn besides—including many im- 
portant main line segments. For mo- 
tive power the M. & St. L. had to de- 
pend on a dwindling fleet of wheezy, 
antiquated steam locomotives that had 
trouble pulling even their own weight. 

Indeed, in only one respect could the 
M. & St. L. be considered reliable in 
that dark period. Whatever else hap- 
pened, you could predict with certainty 
that it would report a deficit at the 


end of a year—never below $1-million, 
often up in the $2-million to $3-million 
bracket. One prominent authority de- 
scribed the road’s condition as a form 
of “self-cannibalization” that could only 
go on and on until the road had caten 
itself up completely. 

Each year, he explained, the road, in 
order to have some funds for operation, 
was forced to skimp more than the pre- 
vious year on even the minimum of 
maintenance required to keep the plant 
going. So in the end, it would just 
lave to cease operating. 
¢ To the Rescue—That dire prediction 
might well have proved true if Sprague 
hadn’t appeared on the scene. In 1936 
he was made receiver of the M. & St. L. 
on the advice of Coverdale & Colpitts, 
transportation engineers, then strug- 
gling with the road’s problems in be- 
half of the holders of its long-defaulted 
funded debt. 

Up to then 42 attempts had been 
made to sell the property at auction 
after a foreclosure order had been se- 
cured by creditors in 1929, but all had 
flopped dismally. 

Today, almost another decade later, 


the old “Maimed & Still Limping”— 
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Enough grease to bring 
an ordinary motor to a 
screeching halt 


Greasing an ordinary motor is a matter of judgment. When too 
much lubricant is added to an ordinary motor bearing, grease is 
forced out of the bearing, along the shaft and into the windings. 
Then the inevitable happens. Winding insulation deteriorates, heat 
builds up and the motor burns out. Production stops... 
maintenance costs soar. 

Life-Line* motors lick this problem with sealed, pre-lubricated 
bearings. Just the right amount of grease, specially compounded 
to resist oxidation or deterioration, is packed into each of these 
bearings at the factory. Then the bearing is completely sealed (not 
just shielded). You can’t possibly over- tifo-Li 
grease a Life-Line motor because it never feline 
needs greasing. 

The pre-lubricated bearing is one of 
the many features that make Life-Line 
motors the answer to lower operating and 
maintenance costs. REMEMBER: The way to 
grease a modern motor is DON’T! 





*Trade Mark 


you can 6 SURE...1¢ is 


Westinghouse 


J3-21722 











Quality 
Control 


Reflectoscope 
TESTING 


is available in your plant... 
AS YOU NEED IT! 


SPERRY INSPECTION SERVICE now 
makes fast, dependable, non- 
destructive testing available for 
every plant. You can have an ex- 
perienced inspection engineer using 
a Sperry Reflectoscope — when you 
need them — for any desired length 
of time from four hours up. 

Practically every type of material 
can be tested; hidden defects are 
quickly and reliably located in up 
to 30 feet of solid steel. Parts may 
be checked without dismantling. 
Write now for complete information. 


Ultrasonic 
Sperry 
Inspection 


SPERRY PRODUCTS, INC. 
1908 SHELTER ROCK ROAD 
DANBURY, CONNECTICUT 


(C] Please put me on your mailing list 
for Industrial Application Reports, 


([] Have a SPERRY Representative drop in 
when in the crea. 


MATERIAL TO BE TESTED 
NAME _____ 
TITLE 
COMPANY .. 
CO. ADDRESS 
city ninpinninen 
ZONE _. __ STATE 














| 


4 Ferree sseseeesestrees= 
eile hscaitininentintimisiien 





except for a $935,000 mortgage on its 
new, modern general office building and 
$8.7-million of outstanding equipment 
trust issues is a debt-free railroad with 
proven carning power (table, page 66). 
Gone, too, are the leaking kettles 
that were once its sole source of motive 
power. ‘They've all been replaced by 
a fleet of powerful diesels. 
¢ New Sights—No longer do you see 
the familiar sight of the old days—yards 
cluttered with equipment in bad order. 
Instead, you see all-steel 50-ton box cars 
(700 of them, costing $4.4-million, were 
delivered last year). You see 50-ton 
all-steel flat cars (100 of these were 
bought in 1952 for about $600,000). 
And alongside of them, new 5-ton 
gondolas and closed-top hopper cars 
specially designed to mect the needs of 
M. & St. L. shippers. Now, also, its 
Minneapolis-Peoria “time” _ freights 
maintain a less-than-18-hour schedule 
vs. 324 hours in pre-Sprague days. 
¢ Factors—Other things besides the 
Sprague management, of course, have 
plaved a part in the railroad’s comeback. 
The country’s postwar boom was a 
heavy factor in boosting traffic on his 
road since V-J Day. And one big reason 
the M. & St. L. has no bonds outstand- 
ing today is the provision in the drastic 


reorganization plan of a decade ago 
that forced holders of the old road’s 
bonded debt to accept stock in the 
present road for such holding 

However, you can’t minimize the part 
that Sprague’s personal efforts have 
played in making the M. & St. L. the 
road it is today. 
¢ Promoting—Not much could be ac 
complished in that direction by sticking 
to the territory the road itself covers. 
Even though Sprague persuaded new 
industries to locate on his lines, harvest 
time is still the main period for any 
kind of volume in “local” trafic. So 
he had to make known to traffic man- 
agers throughout the land the possibili- 
tics of the M. & St. L. as an east-west, 
north-south bridgeline. 

Ihat this effort has succeeded is best 
shown in the trafic figures. Last year, 
for cxample, “the Sprague road” 
could boast that one-third of its total 
haul comprised “overhead _ traffic” 
shipments, that is, neither originating 
nor terminating on its own line 
¢ In This Corner—So if there’s a battle 
ahead to establish who really controls 
the M. & St. L., it might be smart to 
keep an eye on the management group 
headed by Sprague as well as on its 
challengers. 


Insuring Military Officers 


Isn't it risky? On the contrary, says American Inde- 
pendence Life Insurance Co., it's sound business. In fact, 
the company won't insure anybody else. 


The risks of war hold no forebod- 
ings for one of the newest of the many 
l'exas life insurance companies Ameri- 
can Independence Life Insurance Co. 
of Houston, which began operations 
this summer, issues insurance only on 
lives of commissioned officers in the 
uniformed services of the U.S.—Armvy, 
Navy, Marines, Air Force. and Coast 
Guard—and members of their families. 
The company will issue policies only 
to those on active duty. It plans to 
employ reserve officers as salesmen. 

The company will sell on military 
bases throughout the world. 

Only one other company in_ the 
country operates solely in this exclu 
sive field. That company is United 
Services Life Insurance Co. of Wash- 
ington, D. C., organized in 1939. 
President of the new company is ‘Troy 
V. Post, who is also chairman of 
United Services. The Houston com- 
pany is expected to follow its prede- 
cessor’s pattern closely. 
¢ Provisions—American Independence 
policies have several attractive features 
for servicemen: 

e They are good anywhere in the 
world—wherever an officer serves—on 


land, on sea, in the air, and under the 
water. 

e None has war clauses. A holder 
is covered in combat as well as on the 
home front. 

e Full aviation coverage is avail- 
able—a type of insurance many regular 
life companies don’t like to touch. 

¢ American Independence waives 
medical examinations. 

e The company now has a $10,- 
000 maximum on the policies it issues, 
but it plans to boost this ceiling. 
¢ Why Insure Officers?—The new 
company says limiting policics to ofh- 
cers has plenty of advantages 

lor one thing, officers arc 
surance prospects because they find 
insurance the best means available to 
them for building up an estate. Most 
of them are on the move too much 
to invest seriously in real estate or 
securities. A typical career officer at 
age 45 or 50 may accumulate as much 
as $50,000 of insurance over the vears. 

The company’s vice-president, Ora 
C. Leverett, savs that officers actually 
carry more life insurance than any 
other professional group An officer 
usually adds $5,000 or $10,000 to his 


good in- 
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IS THIS THE STEEL MILL OF THE FUTURE? 
Today it is a tunnel kiln used for firing ceramic ware, 
heated by GLoBar® silicon carbide heating elements to a 
temperature of 2000°-2200°F. Without any change of kiln 


7.2...yielding a low-density material you can work like 
wood—a medium-density “light steel” to replace magne- 
sium or aluminum—even a hard-surface high alloy stain- 
less steel over a carbon steel core. Major contributor to 


design or operating method, the kiln produces controlled- 
density steel from finely ground ore which may be pre- 
molded to desired shapes. Density can range from 1.0 to 


the versatility of this exciting new process, of course, are 
the GLOBAR elements which provide clean, quiet heat, 
under pin-point control. Product of the GLOBAR Division 


Where’s the limit to what you can do with 
CARBORUNDUM’s “man-made minerals”? 


IN THIS GOBLET are the results of more than 
6,000 separate grinding operations. New electronic 
devices require ball bearings smaller than have ever 
been made before. The precision grinding of balls 
and raceways on a mass production basis 1s a prob- 
lem made to order for CARBORUNDUM's fine-preci- 
sion mounted abrasive wheels, which can grind 
surfaces hitherto inaccessible. 

Made by the Bonded Products and Grain Division 


THIS REFRACTORY TRANSMITS HEAT 
almost as rapidly as chrome-nickel steels do. Water 
boils furiously in the ieft beaker, through 9” of 
CARBOFRAX® silicon carbide refractory... in the right 
beaker, over conventional fireclay brick, the water 
is barely warm. Wherever you have a problem of 
indirect heating, heat exchanging or heat dissipa- 
tion, investigate CARBOFRAX refractories —one of the 
most indestructible forms of “man-made minerals.” 

Produced by the Refractories Division 


Write to CARBORUNDUM for help on 


REGISTERED TRADE MAR 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 28-PAGE BOOK, 
**Man-Made Minerals by CARBORUNDUM. " Ir 
describes how imaginative thinking — yours 
and ours—can put ‘‘man-made minerals’ to 
work for you. Write for it on your business 
feanneiband No obligation, of course. 


your problems that “man-made minerals” may solve 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Room 138, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.——----—~ 
Heating Elements « Resistors « Metal Additives « Grinding Wheels « Coated Abrasives + Sharpening Stones « Abrasive Grain 


e638 


Manufacturers of Refractories « 





Two Firme Chow How 


DELTA SAWS 


Cut Crating Coste 


Shipping room and crating operations, notorious for profit-thievery, 
can be reformed to a cost-cutting, profit-building basis by the 
carefully planned use of low-cost, semi-portable Delta Radial and 
Tilting Arbor Saws. For instance— 


Crating big looms for ex- 
port is an operation of vital 
importance to Crompton & 
Knowles loom works, 
Worcester, Mass. Each 
loom is bolted to a base, 
securely braced—no shift 
ing! A box ts built around 
it, covered with water 
prooting —and another box 
built around that. A Delta 
12” tilting arbor saw rips 
all the lumber at a mass 
production rate, and a 
Delta radial saw cross-cuts 
the lengths. Manpower ts 
reduced —and production ts 
increased. 





DELTA QUALITY 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 





Barkow Manufac 
turing Company 
Milwaukee, boxed 
and crated so skill 
fully and cheaply 
that now they 
“box and crate" 
for other manu 
facturers— parlay 
ing their own ship 
ping department 
into a profitable 
specialty business 
Mass production methods and Delta saws did the trick—Delta radial saw 


cross-cutting lengths, Delta tilting arbor saw doing mass-production ripping. 





- ee + 


low-cost, dependable, semi portable 
Delta tools moke such examples of in- 
creased production at lowered costs pos- 
sible. Your Delta dealer will prove very 

helpful in suggesting the proper machines DELTA 

for you —he's listed in the Classified Tele- QUALITY POWER TOOLS 
phone Directory under “Tools” of “Ma- 

chinery.”” Delta Power Tool Division, Rock Another Product of Roc we 
well Manufacturing Company, 540H N. 
lexington Avenve, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 











coverage every time he gets a pro- 
motion. 

Another advantage in insuring ofh- 
cers is that as a group they are good 
moral, physical, and financial risks. 
They can make their insurance pay- 
ments monthly through paycheck allot- 
ments. This cuts down the cost of 
insurance bookkeeping. 

Also, when an officer gets sick, his 

pay continucs. It isn’t stopped after 
a few months, as usuall ippens in 
the case of civilian worker And, be- 
cause of the services’ free medical treat 
ment, officers stay in pretty good shape 
physically. 
e Mortality Rate—The only but, of 
course, is the’ mortality ra but that 
isn’t so much of a problem as you 
might think. 

United Services, which has been in- 
suring officers for a decade and a half, 
went through World War II with vir 
tually all of its policyholders in fighting 
areas at one time or another. It had 
claims, but paid them, and survived 

And during the Korean the mor- 
tality rate of officer policyholders serv 
ing in the battle zone was below the 
average for industry as a ile 
e Stock Plan—American Independence 
is not only insuring armed forces off 
cers; it’s selling stock to them, too. Onl 
thev are cligible. The shares are sold in 
10-share units and on th istallment 
plan. Each unit is mad p of five 
shares of 6% cumulative preferred, call 
able at $100 a share, and fi hares of 
no par common. An officer can buv a 
unit over a 36-month period, paving 
$13.75 a month. He’s allowed to buy 
only two units. The com plans to 
offer for sale around 10,000 units 

The expectation is that if an officer 
owns American Independence stock, 
he’ll buy American Independence in 
surance, too—and perhaps encourage his 
friends to do the samc 
e United Services Men—Post, the com- 
pany’s president, already cuts a pretty 
wide swath in Texas insurance circles. 
In addition to being chairman of 
United Services, he’s president of Re 
insurance Co. of Ameri Leverett, 
American Independence e-president, 
is a former United Servi executive. 

If the history of these two men’s 
former company is any indication, their 
present company should have a long 
and happy life. 

United Services sells policies up to 
$15,000 to commissioned and warrant 
officers and their familic In 1948, it 
listed assets of close to $3.7-million and 
insurance in force of almost $41.5-mil 
lion. At the end of last vear, assets 
were $9.2-million and insurance in 
force over $105-million. Its directors 
include retired Vice-Admiral Clark H. 
Woodward and retired Gen. Carl 
Spaatz of the Air Force. 
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What SACK HEINTZ, is doing about... 








ADOLESCENT 
PRODUCTS 


If you are fathering a product that is under- 
going the stresses and strains of growing up, 
its electrical, hydraulic or mechanical com- 
ponents may well be a part of the problem. 
Each year we develop 25 to 30 new Roto- 
motive devices, To bring so many products to 
successful maturity, we have had to devise 
specialized research, testing and production 
techniques that can be applied to your problem. 
Working with your development engineers, 
we can bring to bear knowledge gained in the 
toughest school of all—the air-borne school 
—where we meet unusual conditions of com- 
plexity, acceleration, lightness-with-strength 
... the problems of vibration, impact, heat. 
We take out guesswork by continuous testing. 
Production to aviation standards is our habit. 
In order to appraise these facilities in the 
light of your own engineering and develop- 
ment needs, we'd like to send you a free copy 
of “Jack & Heintz Does It”. Write 
Jack & Heintz, Inc., Development 
Division, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 





J & H ] J&H Rotomotive Equipment —electri- 
ACK EINTZ '# y cal, hydraulic or mechanical devices 
a sf designed to solve unusual problems 


of developing power, controlling 
it or using it * Custom-built com- 


: mercial motors * Aircraft accessory 
E UIPME NT equipment + J&H Eisemann Magnetos 


58, Jack & Heintz, Inc. 














ARE YOU GETTING FULL VALUE? 


STRENGTH 


UNIFORMITY 


SERVICE 


ECONOMY? 
PERFORMANCE? 


Do they assemble easily, pack correctly, stack without 
wasting space? Do they need alterations or simplifica- 
tion to cut down packing and handling costs? 


Are they strong enough for their protective job yet 
light enough to save excessive shipping charges? Do 
you get full product protection without paying for an 
over-built container? 


Are they accurately made as specified, correct in their 
detail, identical in every way from the first to the 
millionth so your shipping department knows where 
it stands? 


Do they come to you on time, as ordered, in the right 
quantities? Can you rely on self-starter service and 
full co-operation in solving your shipping problems? 


Fort Wayne builds corrugated shipping containers that meet a// your 
qualifications, provide the right answers to all these questions. Call on us. 
You'll get prompt action.. 


Face 


CORRUGATED PAPER COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES e FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Ill. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Hartford City, Ind, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
Muncie, Ind. 
Vincennes, Ind. 
Washington, Ind, 
Holland, Mich. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Jersey City, NJ 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Utica, N.Y. 


CORRUGATED FIBRE BOX! 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODI 


Akron, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Lima, Ohio 
Harrisburg, Penna. 
Pittsburgh, Penna, 
Winchester, Va. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Plants: 
Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Hartford City, Indiana 


Southern Paperboard 
Corporation 


Port Wentworth, Georgia 








FINANCE BRIEFS 





New securities issues coming to market 
next month will include $35-million 
of 25-year debentures of Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co. ‘The debentures are be- 
ing sold to increase working capital, 
and also to recapitalize the company’s 
new subsidiary, Le ‘Tourneau-Westing- 
house Co., maker of earth-moving 
equipment. Westinghouse bought R. 
G. Le Tourneau, Inc., last May for 
$26.3-million. 

* 
To retire bank loans, Duquesne Light 
Co. is planning to sell—through com- 
petitive bidding—another three-way se- 
curities package, similar to that mar- 
keted last fall. To raise $21-million, 
Duquesne will offer $12-million of 
bonds, 109,000 shares of $50 preferred 
stock, and 150,000 shares of common 
stock. The common, at current market 
of around $27 a share, would yield 
over $4-million. 

. 
Maine’s 2% sales tax is providing a 
revenue return far in excess of expecta- 
tions. Originally it had been antici- 
pated that the measure would bring 
in $1l-million annually, but for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, the yield 
was almost $14-million. 

* 
Fifty-two of the nation’s 528 mutual 
savings banks had deposits of over 
$100-million each at midyear, says the 
National Association of Mutual Banks. 
Biggest was New York’s Bowery Savings 
Bank, with deposits of close to $1.1- 
billion. The largest outside of New 
York was the Philadelphia Savings 
Fund Society, with over $685-million. 

® 

Insurance companies had over $74- 
million invested in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, says Kam Tai Lee, Territorial 
treasurer. During 1952, 25 of the com- 
panics made new investments of over 
$10.6-million in the territory. To Lee 
this is proof that “the insurance com- 
panics have faith in the future of 
Hawaii.” 

2 
The latest in a growing list of tax 
revenue bonds comes to market next 
week—a $27-million State of Washing- 
ton issue. The bonds, a motor vehicle 
fuel tax security, will carry maturities 
of Sept. 1, 1954 to 1976. 

* 
Minnesota Power & Light Co. stock- 
holders will meet on Oct. 1 to vote 
on splitting the outstanding common 
stock two-for-one and increasing the 
common from 2-million to 3-million 
shares. The action would put the com- 
pany “in position to proceed promptly 
with any new financing that may be- 
come necessary.” 
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continuous, fully automatic lubrication system 


Industry everywhere relies on Ale- 
mite—the world leader in lubrica- 
tion methods. Oil-Mist, one of Ale- 
mite’s greatest developments, is the 
system that atomizes oil into mist 
—distributes it through tubing to 
bearings —bathes all surfaces with a 
cool film of clean oil. A miracle of 
efficiency, Oil-Mist has no moving 


parts—eliminates the human ele- 
ment. Proved on the job in numer- 
ous applications throughout indus- 
try, Oil-Mist uniformly maintains oil 
film on plaia and anti-friction bear- 
ings, gears and chains—despite vari- 
ations in lead, temperature or speed. 
Why not get the facts on Alemite 


ALEMITE OJL-MIST Lubricates All Types of Mechanisms 


Chain 


& 


Anti-friction 


Qt & 


Alemite OIL-MIST Lubrication 
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Compare all these OIL-MIST advantages 
with ordinary methods! 


® Reduces bearing temperatures as much as 20%. 

* Continuous, uniform lubrication of all types of 
bearings. 

© Air pressure seals bearings against dirt 

© Reduces oil consumption — up to 90% 

© Prevents product spoilage. 

® Eliminates guesswork—each bearing picks up as 
much Oil-Mist as it needs. 

© Reduces starting and running torque 


Get the facts NOW/ 


Alemite, Division of Stewart-Werner, Dept. 8-83 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please send me a FREE copy of your new and complete 
OIL-MIST catalog. 


Please hove your Alemite Lubrication Representative 
orrange @ desk-top demonstration of O'L-MIST. This 
entails no cost of obligation on my part. 
My nome 


Title 





this brain 





ZAI 


will run your 
factory tomorrow 


It's a versatile substance that will 
convert blueprints to machined con- 
tours—regulate process flows—and 
synchronize complex operations. 
By serving countless “memory” and 
“thinking” functions, it makes pos- 
sible the "AUTOMATIC FACTORY 
OF THE FUTURE''—the factory that 
will meet the price and quality com- 
petition of tomorrow. 


This “brain” substance is MAG- 
NETIC TAPE. It can remember 
numbers, dimensions, contours, tem- 
peratures, pressures, operational 
sequences, or practically any “‘intel- 
ligence” that is convertible to elec- 
trical impulses and amplitudes. With 
this remembered information it can 
activate and control any desired 
mechanical response. Its applica- 
tions to “automation” are limitless. 


Machines and controls that respond 
to tape signals are being developed 
by the major electrical manufactur- 
ing corporations in the U.S. The 
tape devices themselves—for 
audio, data and control purposes 
are a specialty of the Ampex Cor- 
poration, acknowledged leader in 
magnetic tape technology. For 
more information about this new 
and rapidly growing field, write 
today to Department $-1275 


COR 








934 CHARTER STREET 
Repwoop City, CALIFORNIA 





DIRECTING new setup to aid business, Commerce Dept. career man Horace B. McCoy 


(left) works under Assistant Secretary Craig R. Sheaffer (right). 


They're finding .. . 


Snags for New Business Agency 


Change-over from National Production Authority to 
Business Services Administration runs into money troubles, 


delays, business apathy. 


The Korea-born National Production 
Authority shifts this month from an 
emergency controls agency into a peace- 
time Business Services Administration. 
And with the change in name goes a 
change in function—from the more or 
less restrictive control function to the 
positive one of aiding business develop- 
ment. 

The new agency, however, is having 
far from smooth sailing. If BSA opens 
up shop about the first of September, 
as Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Wecks’ present timetable provides, that 
will already be two months late. 

There have been many snags to delay 
the start of BSA—and some of them 
will remaim to hamper it after opera- 
tions begin. There were appropriation 
troubles. ‘There were disputes with 
other government departments—and 
more of those are in the cards. And 
business has been rather apathetic 
about the whole thing, slow to take up 
its allotted part. 
¢ In Charge—The man who will have 
to chart a course around these reefs is 
fountain pen manufacturer Craig R. 
Sheaffer, the assistant commerce secre- 
tarv for domestic affairs, under whose 
direction the shift is being made. He’s 
looking for a businessman to take the 
helm as BSA’s first administrator. 

In the meantime, the NPA to BSA 


conversion is being handled by the 
acting administrator of NPA, Horace 
B. McCoy, a Commerce Dept. official 
whose career antedates the New Deal. 
He had a big hand in mapping out the 
change and seems a sure bet for a top 
job in the new agency. Its 400-man 
staff will be made up for the most part 
of remaining NPA cmployees 
e Job—The Business Services Admin- 
istration will have two main functions: 

¢To puli the strings on sueh 
priority and allocation controls as are 
still on the books. 

eTo play up the Commerce 
Dept.’s traditional role in promoting 
business interests. 

The first function is mainlh 
tinuation of NPA activitic It will 
mean such things as (1) rationing 
nickel, nickel-bearing stainless steel, and 
columbium-tantalum steels; (2) issuing 
production directives to steel, copper, 
and aluminum mills, in accord with the 
Office of Defense Mobilization’s de- 
fense sct-asides; (3) wrifing th 
materials system regulations; and (4) 
keeping an cye on the government's 
machine tool program. 

It’s the second job, that’s the big 
one, What Wecks 1S figuring on doing 
is setting up a. whole flock of divisions 
within the agency, each representing a 
separate industry. The division will 


ad COon- 


de fense 
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SEAMLESS TUBE MILL ot J&L's Aliquippa, Pa., Works. Here seamless steel 
pipe and tubing are produced to the highest standards of quality and strength. 


The drilling rig throbs at the well site. A “xtreme pres *—to se 
YOUR PIPELINE secon string of aril pipe twists several and industry 


300,000-Ib. string of drill pipe twists several 


TO R ETTE 4 LIVI N G times on its own axis as the drill bites 10... in the Seamless Pipe Mill at J&I 
12 Works, a seamless steel tube start 


. 15 thousand feet underground, probing 


—SEAMLESS for gas or oil. round heated billet. This billet is forces 


The strain ts terrific, but it’s the tough kind a piercer to form a rough tube. Addit 


STEEL TUBING of job J&L seamless steel pipe is built for. operations finish it to exact size —a | 
Elsewhere, too, seamless pipe and tubing pipe without seam or weld 
handle the tough jobs, channeling steam, It takes sound steel —a tradition at 


chemicals, gas, oil and water often under to do this job. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 





KEEPS THE CASTINGS COMING 


The art of making metal castings has 
been practiced by man for thousands 
of years. But only recently, thanks to 
mechanization, has the foundry indus- 
try been able to mass-produce castings 
on a continuous assembly line to keep 
pace with the ever-increasing demands 
of modern industry. 


Key to foundry mechanization is such 
products as Hewitt-Robins foundry 
shakeouts, mechanical feeders, bucket 
elevators and complete belt conveyor 
systems. They provide faster, more effi- 
cient, lower-cost methods of handling 
and processing materials in bulk. 


HEWITT { 


Executive Offices, Stamford, Connecticut 


DOMESTIC DIVISIONS: Hewitt Rubber « 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Hewitt-Robins (Canada) Ltd., Montreal 


Robins Conveyors « 


Hewitt-Robins is recognized as the out- 
standing specialist in the design and 
manufacture of belt conveyor systems, 
industrial rubber products and vibrat- 
ing equipment to convey and process 
bulk materials . . . solids, liquids and 
gases ... for all industries. We are the 
only company that manufactures both 
the belting and specialized machinery 
for a complete belt conveyor system, 
and accepts full responsibility from 


drafting board to successful operation. 


Whatever your bulk materials handling 
problem, it will pay you to bring it to 
Hewitt-Robins. 


Robins Engineers + Restfoam 


Hewitt-Robins Internationale, 


Paris, France * Robins Conveyors (S. A.) Ltd., Johannesburg « EXPORT DEPARTMENT: New York City 
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then be the main Washington contact 
point for a company with a government 
problem—the idea being that the divi- 
sion representing your industry would 
do virtually all the things that a Wash- 
ington representative could do for you. 

That's the theory anyway. 
¢ Money—But to begin with, Secretary 
Weeks is having to scale down his 
ere for the new agency to fit the 
unds Congress was willing to give him. 

He asked originally for $7-million in 
fiscal 1954 to convert NPA into BSA. 
The House voted $4-million. 

The final result was nearer to the 
lower House figure—$4.2-million—but 
without the House proviso. 
¢ Setup—So the 24 divisions originally 
planned for BSA will have to be con- 
siderably cut. The final setup is still 
in the works. 

Each division is to be headed, under 
the plan, by an executive picked from 
industry and serving without compensa- 
tion. Every six months a new man 
from the same industry would take 
over. ‘l'o assure some sort of continuity 
the No. 2 man in each division would 
be a career government employee sup- 
posedly familiar with the industry. 

Each division will also have an ad- 
visory council on tap to represent all 
segments of its industry. ‘These will be 
broader in scope than NPA’s 500-odd 
industry advisory committees and will 
be more like the Interior Dept.’s Na 
tional Petroleum Council. 

To round out BSA, Wecks intends 

to put under it his old-line Offices of 
Business Economics, ‘Technical Ser- 
vices, and Field Service—pius what's 
left of the Office of Industry and Com 
merce. Also the proposed Office of Dis- 
tribution, which was roughed out by 
the previous Administration but hasn’t 
yet got off the ground. 
e Hurdles—And_ that’s where more 
snags come in. There are bound to be 
bureaucratic squabbles with other agen- 
cies over jurisdiction. BSA’s Office of 
Small Business will compete with non- 
lending functions of the new, inde- 
pendent Small Business Administration. 
Its proposed new Food Industries Divi- 
sion would include a fishery branch, 
overlapping duties of both the Agricul- 
ture Dept. and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

There has already been a run-in with 
the Justice Dept., which wants to take 
a closer look at the proposed industry 
advisory council setup from an anti- 
trust angle. 

But the final stumbling block is that 
outside of steel and aluminum, most 
industries are regarding BSA with a 
somewhat jaundiced eye. The general 
attitude scems to be: The less we have 
to do with government—even a_pro- 
business Republican one—the better. 
That, to Secretary Wecks, has been the 
hardest blow of all. 
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Did | hear your company 


is adding retirement benetits 
to your GROUP INSURANCE 7 











Yes_a Group Annuity Plan 
With NEU! YORK LIFE! 
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IT HAS HAPPENED in many com- 
pani¢s—is happening in many more. 
They start out first with a Group 
Insurance Plan providing such basic 
protection as life insurance, weekly 
indemnity and health care benefits 
for employees and dependents. Soon 
they see that Group Insurance proves 
to be mighty good business all 
around—good for the employees 
and good for the company. Then 
they take the next logical step—the 


addition of Group Annuities to pro- 
vide employees with retirement in- 
come. 

As a matter of fact, United States 
Treasury Department tax rulings 
encourage employers to invest in 
employee retirement plans. 

a . € 
For full information about Group 
Annuities for your own company, 
write today—or see your New York 
Life agent or your insurance broker. 


NEW YORK L [FE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 














DORE SCHARY, MGM production vice-president and chief of MGM go in 3-D and wide-screen? Schary, right, and Herman 
studio operations, has to make a big decision: How far should Hoffman, production assistant, talk at wide-screen test. Then .. . 


Making the Decisions on 


GIVE AND TAKE of ideas—on stories and production—is the meat STORY CONFERENCE. brings out the best in Schary. He 
of Schary’s job. Above, he listens to Charles Schnee, head of MGM's probes with questions and suggestions, then decid tory line 
experimental unit that tries out new types of story, new talent. He is ready for Robert Pirosh, left, and Karl Tunberg, center, to write 
gives Schnee a free hand, on his record of success. as screenplay. Fourth man is Kenneth ‘Mlackenna, st chief. 
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SCHARY MUST SELL his ideas to board of directors of MGM proposes a middle ground: making most pictures for projection 
and Loew’s, Inc., its parent company. Schary (head of table) conventionally or by wide-screen. The MGM _ board agrees 


3-D Movies (Story continues on page 80) 


eeneeees: 
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FREE-LANCE WRITERS are welcome at Schary’s office. Schary reads © ACCUSTOMED to being buttonholed as he leaves the studio 
2,000 story ideas and scripts each year in his search for the raw material at closing time, Schary talks on the sidewalk with people who 
of hit films. Here, he discusses a story with Helen Deutsch, free-lance didn’t get appointments. Andy Bunsh, his chauffeur, glances 
writer, near the close of his office day. impatiently at his watch, for Schary faces an evening's work too. 
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ALONE in his responsibility, Schary walks 
through the $25-million MGM< studio from 
one production problem to another. 


80 


ON THE SET of “Torch Song,” Schary 
talks over difficulty of working under extra- 
hot lights needed for wide-screen film. 


JOAN CRAWFORD, star of the film, frets 
about how the intense heat ruins her make- 
up, leaves her skin irritated. 


Schary Keeps Ideas and 


Dore Schary, prominent Hollywood 
manufacturer, went to the movies today. 
He also went yesterday, and the day 
before. In fact, he goes every day, both 
on the company’s time and on what 
would conventionally be regarded as his 
own time of leisure. 

Schary manufactures movies. His 
movic-going is professional, clinical. It’s 
perhaps the most important phase of 
his job as vice-president in charge of 
production and studio operations for 
Loew's, Inc., owner of the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer studios in Culver City, 
Calif., biggest in the business. 

Schary’s factory covers 176 acres, 
represents an investment of at least $25- 
million, employs more than 3,000 film 
stars, technicians, and floor sweep 


out 
common 
loll irs out 


crs. The products that it turns 
have only one point 

Ihev’re all designed to co 
of our pockets. 

¢ Behind the Glamor—Because the 
world looks at Hollywood through a 
haze of glamor, it’s easy to lose sight of 
what a job like Schar really is. 
MGM's products don’t tu 
move pistons, yet the 

from raw materials to con 
Schary rides the 
way. 

What gives Scharvy’s twist is 
this: He really runs a lot of different 
businesses simultaneously. In the year 
starting Sept. 1, he will put 36 films 
through the mill. Each is a distinctive 
operation, a one-of-a-kind product. Each 


wheels or 
processed 
CT goods. 


assemb! ic all the 
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SHE SAYS the heat the day before was worse than on a standard 
color film. Schary asks her how long she feels she can work under 
the lights. “I know five hours was too much,” she says. 


People on the Track 


has its own special ingredients, formula, 
label, and market appeal. Each is as 
different from the others as a sewing 
machine is from nuts and bolts, locomo 
tives, and refrigerators. 

e Heart of a Job—Dore Scharvy is like 
the president of a group of manufactur 
ing divisions, with this difference: In 
decision-making at every step of the 
36 distinctive processes, he can’t rely 
so much on precedent or on the experi 
ence of subordinates. He stands lonely 
in the position of making every key 
decision. 

Scharvy alone can decide in the end: 
What raw materials shall the studio 
buy? Who shall be employed to process 
those materials? What products shall 
be put on the market? 
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He has to consider personalities, 
esthetics, finances, marketing methods, 
and—most crucial of all—public accept- 
ince. And he can’t buck the decisions 
to any set of figures you can put on 
paper. He must follow an instinct that’s 
compounded of showmanship, business 
judgment, and just plain hunch. 

Yet this is the core of the service that 
Schary renders to MGM and Loew’s. 
All they ask of him is that he be right 
99% of the time. 


|. Who Bosses the Boss? 


Schary is a big man in Hollywood, 
boss of the biggest studio of them all. 
But he’s not so big that he doesn’t have 
to sell himself and his ideas to his own 





SCHARY TELLS director Charles Walters and producer Henry 
Berman to cut down on Joan’s time in front of the cameras. Before 
he leaves the sound stage, the crew's tension has visibly eased 


(Story starts on page 78) 


bosses: the directors of the parent 
Loew's, Inc. He is directly responsibl 
to Nicholas Schenck, Loew 
in New York City 

Usually, Loew's board of director 
makes one trip a year to Culver City 
This vear, with their wind up over 3-D 
(BW—Jul.25'53,p60), the directors 
made three trips to keep 
Schary’s policy line. They went home 
satisfied that MGM wasn’t missing any 
boats, but it’s still a jittery busines 
¢ Longevity Limited—No executive 
secking security would go into the movi 
business. Especially not in the current 
time of troubles: profits squeeze, T'\ 
competition, 3-D crisis. When Schary 
took his present post on Aug. 15, five 
years ago, his best friends said he'd be 


s president 


tabs on 


81 





lucky to hold on for six months. That’s 
how Hollywood jungle life affects a job 
span. 

In his five years as head man at 
MGM-knock wood—Schary has seen 
the company through, or into, two 
major panics—T'V and 3-D—and many 
of the minor, ephemeral that 
shorten a career in movic day he 
scems more strongly entrer | than 
ever. 
¢ Taking the Plunge—Ove: Schary’s 
responsibility to the board of directors 
calls for him to outline the pictures he 
thinks the studio should make, to figure 
rough costs for each picture d to sub 
mit a total budget. When the program 
is approved, he’s on his own. ‘Thus, for 
the fiscal year beginning Sept he will 


~ Have You Looked Closely Lately? [sss ssomtion'te'spend!on 6 ps 





tures. 
‘ This vear, though, Schary’s relations 


, ; with the Loew’s board were more tick 
A hardware manufacturer took a close look at 

a lish than ever. While othe tudios 
his costs recently, only to find he was actually were going hogwild for deepies (depth 
perception), scrapping millions of dol 
lars’ worth of flatties that were in prog- 
ress, Schary stuck to a middle course: a 
its price, but to produce it more effiviently. A double-purpose process in which the 
same print can be projected cither on 
a wide screen or an ordinary screen 
was the answer. Continuous operation without (BW—Jul.23°53,p60). He also planned 
frequent interruptions for die touchup and main- a few films in other 3-D processes. 

His bosses agreed with him that 
MGM didn’t have to put all its eggs 
a normal benefit of Clearing inclinable presses. in the same 3-D basket, that the pro 
ess of converting the world’s 95,000 
movie houses to the new svstems would 
profit on any of your products or component parts, take time, that there was a strong mar 


find out how you ean boost productivity with ket for good pictures that could be 
projected either conventionally or on 


wide screen. 


losing money on his best selling line. The sensible 


decision was not to discontinue the line nor raise 


line of high productive Clearing inclinabie presses 


tenance reduce total shop time in produetion— 


If you are approaching a point of borderline 





Clearing presses. Call or write Clearing today. 


ll. Reassuring Record 


Loew’s board of directors has reason 
for confidence in Schar idgment 
Twice in five vears they’s 1c along 
with him, and they’ve had no reason 
to regret it. 

e First Trial—The first ti: was in 
1948, right after he came to MGM as 
vice-president in charge of duction. 
The industry was in full flight from the 
threat of television, and MGM was run 
ning as fast as any of tl maller 
studios. MGM had made only 19 pi 


tures in 1947 and was making 17 in 


CLEARING PRESSE | we 1948: a deeper cut was expected i 


aeoputTION ; Akout the first thing S did at 
MGM was to announce 1s for 67 
pictures in the next 15 mont the last 
quarter of 1948 and all of 1949). And 
Scharv talked the board of d tors into 
giving him the go-ahead for 64 of the 


_ CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION films. 


¢ Pioneering—Morcover, S tarted 
© 6499 W. ASTH ST. + CHICAGO 38, ILL. a new cycle of profitable pictures right 


in the midst of the turmoil. A term of 
his contract assured him of authority to 


THEQ WAY 1 tre 
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buy from RKO (his former employer) a 
film story then disguised under the title 
of “Prelude to Love.” It was a war 
story by Robert Pirosh; the battle of 
Bastogne was the central action of the 
plot. 

When Schary proposed to produce 
this picture as part of his 15-month 
quota of 64 films—and to retitle it 
plainly as a war story—Loew’s directors 
threw up their hands. They argued that 
a war film wouldn't draw, that if it was 
made at all it would have to masquerade 
under a noncommittal title. Schary 
stuck to his guns, title and all, and the 
directors gave him a vote of confidence. 
“Battleground” won critical acclaim, 
grossed $7-million, and started a round 
of war pictures. 

One of its charms was its air of 
reality, down to the un-Hollywood use 
of such basic English as “bastards.” This 
realism has become a Schary hallmark. 
He shocked the industry and the pub- 
lic with a phrase in “Crossfire” —“You 
dirty Jew’’—and with the implication in 
“Farmer's Daughter” that not all politi- 
cians are honest. 
¢ Second Trial—The second crisis for 
Loew’s directors in the Schary career 
came in 1951, when Schary locked 
horns with Louis B. Maver, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of studio operations. 

Scharv had quit RKO when Howard 
Hughes bought that company; Hughes 
had wanted to be his own production 
boss, with veto power over Schary’s 
films with messages. Now Mayer was 
bridling at Schary’s kind of picture, and 
was putting obstacles in his way. 

Loew’s had to decide (a) to look for 
a new vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction or (b) to give Schary his head. 
The latter course would involve buying 
out Maver’s 10% stock interest at a 
cost of $23-million. 

Loew’s decided for Schary in a big 
way. They bought out Maver, gave 
Schary a new 15-vear contract at $200,- 
000 a year, showered him with 100,000 
shares of stock, and added “chief of 
studio operations” to his title. 


lll. A Day at the Shop 


You can best understand how a man 
earns $200,000 a vear in a nervous in- 
dustry by following Schary through a 
typical day or two at the MGM lot. 

e Breakfast Session—It’s a Iriday. At 
8 a.m., Maxine Beeson and Lucy Bal- 
lantvne, Schary’s secretaries, arrive at his 
home in Brentwood. Schary dictates and 
goes over the day’s problems with them 
for an hour and a half. ‘Then they go to 
the office. Schary follows a little later, 
arriving at the studio at 10:05 a.m., 
later than usual. On the way in his car, 
a 1951 Chrvsler Imperial, he has read 
the three Los Angeles morning papers. 
e At the Studio—Andy Bunsh, Schary’s 
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The Modern Elevatov 
for Modem Buildings 


OILDRAULIC 


ELEVATORS 


Need no penthouse 
or heavy sidewalls 


The Rotary Oildrau- 
lic Elevator is moved 
and controlled by the 
smooth, dependable, 
economical power of 
oil under pressure. 


The elevator car and its load are sup- 
ported by the hydraulic system—not by 
the building structure. This eliminates 
the costly, unsightly penthouse that in- 
terferes with modern architectural de- 
sign. It also makes possible a substantial 
lightening of the shaftway structure. 
Rotary’s compact electric power unit 
can be located on any landing, on any 
side of the elevator hatchway. 


The revolutionary Rota-Flow oil hy- 
draulic power system assures velvet 
smooth fluid operation. You can de 
pend on smooth starts and accurate, 


cushioned stops. 


Over 85,000 Rotary Oildraulie eleva 
tors and lifts are now in service from 
coast to coast. Our Engineering De 
partment will assist you on plans and 


specifications, Write for catalog 


ta 


ROTARY LIFT CO. 
1031 Kentucky ¢ Memphis 2, Tenn 


UNEAXCELLED FOR FREIGHT . . . OR PASSENGER SERVICI 
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A Faded Print... 


ond memories are the substance of dreams. 
But high regard for the “dream” machines of a few years ago 
will not overcome their high maintenance cost, low production 


and lack of efliciency. 


Now is the time for those worn, obsolete machines to become 


«. 7 
just amemory . 


If your problem is threading or hobbing, Lees-Bradner,a leader 
in producing high-speed, precision threading machines and 
gear hobbers, can help your production dreams become reality. 


Just call your local Lees-Bradner representative or contact us. 
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. « . Stories are Schary’s 
first love—he came in as a 
screenwriter .. .” 

DORE SCHARY starts on p. 78 


chauffeur, drops him off at Sound Stage 
16. Schary looks at test shots for ‘Take 
the High Ground,” a war picture he 
himself is producing rather than argue 
with subordinates who are still dubious 
about war stories. Bein producer 
simply means being boss of a particular 
picture; Schary’s operating istant is 
Herman Hoffman. 

Schary talks briefly with Hoffman, 
asks for tests to show the film idapt 
ability to wide-screen projection, sees 
the first reel over again, then walks to 
his office. It’s almost 11 o’clock by now. 
¢ Paper Work—He has just started dic- 
tating to Maxine Beeson when the 
squawk box on his desk comes alive. A 
voice says: “Joe calling (J. J. Cohn, pro- 
duction, in charge of faciliti Can we 
have you at 11 Monday for Cinema 
Scope demonstration?” Schary flips his 
calendar, replies: “It’s a dat 
¢ Sizing Up a Story—At 
Anthony Quinn, an actor, and Milton 
Grossman, his agent, walk in. Quinn, 
who won an Oscar as a supporting actor 
in “Viva Zapata,” has an idea for a 
story. Grossman has al ly given 
Schary a four-page outline, and Schary 
likes it, so far. Quinn draws on his act 
ing ability in retelling the story, ex- 
panding on his outline. After both 
Quinn and Schary bat the possibilities 
around, Schary says he'll take an option 
on the story and assign a writer to turn 
it into a screenplay. 

According to Schary’s appointment 

calendar, this meeting should have taken 
only 10 min. It actually ran a full half 
hour. That’s because stories are Schary’s 
first love. He came into the business as 
a screenwriter; he reads 2,000 scripts 
and story ideas cach year. 
e Man to Man—Next visitor is Charles 
Schnee, head of MGM’s experimental 
unit that trics out new story ideas, new 
actors, new directors, n¢ producers. 
This proving ground is riding high with 
Schary since it won several Academy 
Awards. Schnee wants to talk about a 
screenplay that’s in the 

Schnee suggests chan in one 
character to make it more plausible. To 
most of the suggestions, Schary nods 
approval, but he propos e slight 
modification to “keep sor humor in 
the part.” 

Schnee drags out hi pe, and 
Schary, who smokes lightly and some 
days not at all, puts his feet on the 
desk. The two men then through 
the play in detail. Sch uggests 
climination of one sequen decides 


that Schnee can then put the story 


1:25 a.m., 
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Two MICRO switches speed 
operation of optical comparators =, 
which “see” the size, shape and fit  ‘ 
of small parts 


@ Visual inspection now checks measurements of 
small parts faster and more accurately than ever be- 
fore. This process has been speeded 50% and more by 
the use of the new power elevator on Jones & Lamson 
optical comparators, which gives finger-tip control 
to the vertical traverse. 

Two MICRO switches help make this operation 
faster, safer and more automatic by making it im- 
possible for the table to raise or lower beyond pre- 
viously adjusted limits. This leaves the operator free 
to position his work quickly without fear of damage 
to machine. 

These switches are particularly well-suited for 
this purpose because of their quick and dependable 
response, their enclosed housings with sealed plungers 
to resist entrance of dirt or dust, and their convenient 
mounting and wiring arrangements. 

Over 6000 different types of MICRO switches 
have been developed to meet other specific require- 
ments. MICRO field éngineers are located near you, 
ready and capable, to consult with you or your design 
engineers, Write or call nearest MICRO branch office. 





re | A DIVISION OF apy 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR 


MAKERS OF PRECISION SWITCHES 
 PREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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Down, down, down 20 the rotary drills — probing thousands of feet 
into the earth for hidden pockets of oil. Here begins the moving drama of 
America’s great petroleum industry — a drama of exploration . . . production 
. refining . . . research . . . marketing . . . transportation. Behind it is 
a tremendous supporting cast of men and equipment, working together to 
bring you petroleum products at lowest cost. 
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P&H Diesel Engines and Generating Sets play a bigger role 
each year in the oil fields, providing power for lighting, 
pumping, welding — at gathering stations, on work-over rigs, 
on pipe line construction. Here, as elsewhere, modern P&H 
Diesels help cut costs. Lightweight, interchangeable parts 
enable a man to lift out and replace an entire cylinder assembly 
— anywhere — alone — 1n a matter of minutes. If your 

work calls for dependable, low-cost diesel power, 

let P&H give you a hand! 


HARNISCHFEGER 


CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
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TRUCK CRANES DIESEL ENGI? 
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This new idea generator packed with facts about 


BAKELITE Polyetthylen« 


can help turn your ideas into tomorrow’s profits 


New 24-page booklet shows how the unusual 
combination of properties of BAKELITE Polyethylene 
can make products look 
better, work better, 
cost less, and 
sell more. 











You can see how products 
benefit by BAkeLrre 
Polyethylene’s flexibility, light 
weight, chemical resistance, 
low water permeability, 
excellent dielectric properties, 
impact resistance, formability. 


You can learn the many different 
ways you can fabricate BAKELITE 
Polyethylene ...how it can be 
injection or blow-molded; extruded 
as film, tubing, rod, tape, 
monofilaments; calendered, cast, or 
applied to other materials as hot-melts 
or by flame-spraying. 








You can plan for a bigger future, now, by investigating what BAKELITE 
Polyethylene can do for your own products, when it becomes more 
freely available. New plants are under construction to expand produc- 
tion in order to alleviate present short supply. Time your own develop- 
ment work so you will be ready. Start today, by writing for a free copy 
of this idea-stimulating booklet. Write Dept. QR-61. 


i@ , 
You can visualize how the advantages of BA Ki Li r fr 


Bake.ite Polyethylene can be applied to al- cca” ~—~aaa 
most every conceivable type of product, in 

practically every industry . . . in revolutionizing 

sales and packaging, in reducing shipping costs, 

in solving materials-handling and installation 

problems. 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation (gj 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

















SHEAFFER SNORKEL pen has cap, barrel, LASTING COLOR for slide fasteners is achieved CONTROL CASE for automatic refrigerator de- 
plunger knob, and gripping section molded of with lacquer coatings based on Vinytite Brand froster is molded of Bakexite Phenolic Plastic, 
Baxe.itse C-11 Plastic, providing fine finish, good Resins. They withstand usage, cleaning solutions, permitting simplified fast production. Molded for 
color, precise fitting, durability. Made by W. A. and boiling soapy water. By Stoner-Mudge, Inc., Paragon Electric Company of Two Rivers, Wiscon- 
Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, Ia. Pittsburgh 33, Pa. for Crown Fastener Corp. sin, by Lapcor Plastics, Inc., Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 











SCHARY BENDS AN EAR to comments of departing movie-goers after sneak preview 
of an MGM film. He hears picture was too long, decides film is easy to cut. 


before the cameras. ‘They talk about 
producers—who’s available, who's best 
suited to the picture. ‘They briefly dis- 
cuss candidates for the cast, then come 
back to the story again. 

Most of the 22 minutes of talk go 
into discussion of the philosophy of the 
story, the motivation of the characters. 
Schary doesn’t pull rank to win a point. 
He puts his suggestions as suggestions, 
not orders. “Suppose we try this... ,” 
he'll say. 

Whether he’s talking to a man of 
Schnee’s rank or running a story con- 
ference with a writer, a producer, and 
a director, he acts like a gentle professor 
in a college seminar. His questions are 
probes that spur people to defend their 
ideas or else to convince themselves that 
his views are better. 

At 12:28, one of Schary’s private-line 
phones rings. He discusses the avail- 
ability of an MGM < star for loan. 
¢ Lunch and Oratory—Schiary is lunch- 
ing with David Tannenbaum, an_at- 
torney and mayor of Beverly Hills. Tan- 
nenbaum was one of Schary’s first 
friends in Hollywood, and they meet 
often. They walk through the secre- 
taries’ office and the conference room 
to Schary’s private dining room. Lunch 
is very brief because Schary is behind 
schedule. Talk is mostly about cattle- 
leasing as a means of easing the upper- 
bracket tax burden. 

At 1:20, chauffeur Andy Bunsh de- 
livers Schary at the Beverly Hills Hotel, 
where Schary has promised to make an 
after-luncheon speech to the local chap- 
ter of the United Jewish Appeal. He is 
a last-minute substitute for the UJA 
chairman, who is stranded in New York. 
After the talk, Schary gets back to his 
office by 2:20 p.m. 
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¢ Story Conference—l'rom 2:20 to 5 
p.m., Schary moderates a story confer- 
ence on “Valley of the Kings.” Present 
are Karl Tunberg, writer-producer; Bob 
Pirosh, writer-director; and Kenneth 
MacKenna, executive assistant for 
writers and stories. It’s the third story 
conference this week on the same pic- 
ture, and it proves to be the last vo sat 
the shooting script is ordered. 

The four men go over the story, scene 
by scene. Sometimes Schary wins a 
point; whenever both the writers op- 
pose him, he yields gracefully. No basic 
conflict remains when the last scene 
has been discussed, so the conference 
shifts to production problems. 
¢ Check List—Schary goes through a 
question routine that sounds like a 
pilot’s preflight check-off list: 

“Do we make the picture in Egypt, 
its locale?”” Outdoor scenes, yes. 

“Is it feasible to get equipment to the 
location?” To be checked. 

“Will weather be right in Egypt 
when we're ready to shoot?” Bad 
weather gums up outdoor shooting 
schedules while the crew and cast are 
still drawing pay, so this point will be 
thoroughly studied. 

“Can we get suitable facilities in 
Egypt to take interior scenes, or should 
we plan to shoot these in Italy? Or 
England? Or Hellywood?” Italy and 
Britain come into the discussion be- 
cause MGM, like most other movie 
companies, has frozen earnings in those 
countries that can be used for leasing 
local facilities. Discussion favors one of 
those countries. 

In most of these production prob- 
lems, the question of saving time comes 
first. Time is the most costly item in 
making a movie. The quicker a film 





from Loading Logs 
to Cutting Cellophane 
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fsincy 


DO IT BETTER...FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Whether it’s operating crane tongs 
that lift logs...or air cylinders on 
cellophane cutting machines.., 
Quincy Compressors can be relied 
upon for dependable compressed 
air supply. And these are merely two 
of hundreds of jobs, both unique and 
everyday, performed by Quincy. 

Quincy builds a complete line of 
air compressors in a variety of 
mountings, with sizes ranging from 
1 to 90 c.f.m. You'll find Quincy 
Compressors in service stations, 
garages, or as part of products re- 
quiring compressed air supply. Sold 
and serviced by a nationwide net- 
work of authorized automotive and 
industrial distributors, 


“AIR MAKES 
THINGS HUM” 
booklet shows 
how Quincy has 
solved 16 inter- 
esting compressed 
air problems. 

For your copy, 
write Dept. W-44 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT + CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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How to raise a bumper crop 
of chromium 


As objects being plated flow smoothly on their way 
to a glistening coat of chrome . . . costly and seem- 
ingly unavoidable waste takes place. 


Some of each part being treated dissolves and con- 
taminates the acid plating bath. This valuable solu- 
tion must then be dumped to prevent poor results, 
slow production. 


That's where Permutit comes in. A Permutit Ion 
Exchange process, recently developed, removes the 
contaminating metals. Plating baths last much longer. 
Best of all, this compact Permutit unit quickly pays 
for itself by also saving costly chromium. 


In other fields, Permutit has developed both ion ex- 
change resins and equipment to recover copper and 
zinc from textile wastes, purify alcohol and antibio- 
tics, produce boiler makeup that's purer than distilled 
water at far lower cost. 


Find out how Permutit can help with your probiems. 
Write today to The Permutit Company, Dept. BW-8, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. or Permutit 
Company of Canada, Ltd., 6975 Jeanne Mance Street, 
Montreal. 


Ion Exchange and Water Conditioning 


Headquarters for Over 40 Years 
Registered Trade Mark 


RMUTIT 





“” .. his room at home looks 
like an overflow of his of- 


fice . . a 
DORE SCHARY starts on p. 78 


can be finished, without loss of quality, 
the better it is as a business investment. 
¢No Whistle at 5—The mecting 
breaks up at 5 p.m., and Schary talks 
with Helen Deutsch, a _ free-lance 
writer, about her story, “Lamia.’ 

At 5:30, Schary hurries back to Sound 
Stage 16 for another wide-screen demon- 
stration. Then he beats his way through 
a knot of people around the exit—some- 
times he’s beset there by a dozen peti- 
tioners or wellwishers who  haven’t 
bothered or been able to get appoint- 
ments. Andy glances impatiently at his 
watch, and Schary makes his getaway. 

Schary is in a special hurry this eve- 
ning—not that his working day is clos- 
ing. He has to get home, dress, and get 
back downtown for dinner with Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Vidor and the pre- 
miere of a rival studio’s 3-D picture 
¢ So to Bed—After the premicre, which 
he found clinically interesting, he hur- 
ries home again to spend a social hour 
with his wife, painter Miriam Svet, and 
his children: Jill, 17, who goes to Stan- 
fo.d this fall; Joy, 15; and Jeb, 13. Then 
he goes to his room, which looks like 
an overflow of his office. He has two 
telephones, bookshelves, and a house- 
hold intercom within reach of his pil- 
low. He reads story ideas and scripts 
till 12:38 a.m. Then he turns off the 
light and ends his day. 


IV. Another Day's Work 


Another day mav touch on entirely 
different types of decision. Take the 
following Wednesday 

Scharv arrives at the stud it 9:30 
a.m. and goes first to Lot 3 MGM’s 
654 acres of mockup cities, lal river, 
forest, hills, and canvons. H trving 
to make up his mind whet! to shoot 
an outdoor scene on the back lot, as 
it’s called, or on location t of town. 
He suspends decision. 
¢ Soothing a Star—Then he drives to 
Sound Stages 5 and 6, where Joan Craw- 
ford is starring in “Torch Song.” His 
mission is to boost moral ticularls 
Craw ford’s She has been I ous over 
her first color shooting in a long time; 
moreover, the new wide-screen process 
requires more light than e i stand 
ard color picture. Crawford complains 
the heat keeps caking her make-up, and 
her skin is raw after repeated changes 
of make-up 

Scharv kids around with her in the 
dressing room, then walks her out to 
the stage. He brings her to producer 
Henry Berman and director Charles 
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Walters, asks her in a fatherly manner 
how much shooting she can stand. She 
says five hours the previous day was too 
much. Schary suggests they cut down 
that time. Everyone seems bucked u 

by the boss’s visit, and tension cases ahh 
around. 

¢ On the Cutting Room Floor—At 11 
a.m., Schary runs a 45-min. cutting con- 
ference on “The Affairs of Dobie Gil- 
lis.” The purpose is to polish a picture 
that’s already filmed and is being pre- 
pared for preview. The technique is to 
cut and trim and edit. Some scenes go 
out entirely. 

Present are Arthur Loew, Jr., pro- 
ducer; Don Weis, director; Margaret 
Booth, head cutter; Charlie Schnee; 
Chuck Wolcott, music; Jimmy New- 
com, editorial; Conrad Nervig, writer; 
and Ken MacKenna. Schary leads them 
into scene-by-scene analysis of the pic- 
ture. 

“I had a feeling we staved too long 
on Dobie and Pansy after the big ex- 
plosion,” he says. 

Loew: “The firemen get in so late.” 

Scharv: “Do we need the firemen?” 

Loew: “Yes, I think it brought a new 
laugh.” 

Booth: “But we stayed too long.” 

Schnee: “How much can we have 
after the firemen break the window?” 

Schary recaps the discussion and 
leaves this point with, ““I'ry to squeeze 


anything we can sve will help the | “the pew Todd Check Disburser 


¢ Home Movies—With other appoint- 
ments and a_ directors’ meeting, It’s the only machine of its kind in the office equipment field, It puts the 

















Schary runs through the day to 5:45 date, the amount, the signature on a check in a single operation! 
p.m., when he leaves for home. There 
he dines at 7:30. Movies are shown al- 
most évery evening at Schary’s: some- alteration not only of amount and signature but of date, too. With it, 
times the day’s rushes, called “dailies”; check issuance is rigidly controlled every step of the way—from blank 
sometimes a rough cut-and-paste of all 
the film shot to date on a picture; some- 
times a picture from another studio. antees this protection. 

At 8:30, the showing of an MGM 


“rough cut” starts, with discussion after- Bae 
ward about how to shine it up for pre- burser because it’s fast, simple, easy to 


The new Todd Protectograph Disburser protects your checks from 


check to cancelled check. Insurance guar- 
Employees like the new Todd Dis- 


view. operate. Executives like it because it saves 
e Preview, Too—At 10:15 he drives 
downtown for a sneak preview of an- 
other MGM picture. The audience re- with manual signing of checks and com- 
sponds encouragingly. Schary and Joe pletely protects company funds. 
Pasternak, the producer, stand under 
the marquee to hear comments of peo- FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION -- MAIL THE COUPON 
ple leaving the theater. Everyone agrees 
the film is still too long; Schary says , wae 
cutting will be simple. He ducks the EBA a Me cis vt THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BW, 
post-preview celebration and goes home, Cote fie Rochester 3, N. Y. 

favoring a cold that has been bothering ne 3. ame ;  aaene Rane yeas epee elephens an Cay 
him for a couple of days. “ee F 


employee time and overhead, does away 


Name of Firm __ 


V. New York to Hollywood 


Dore Scharv will be 48 vears old the 
end of this month. He is 6 ft. tall, 


- 
A Telephone 
looks even taller because he stands so ROCHESTER & NEW YORK 
«ht. ; SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
straight; he has a medium build, a 


- ; _ en ; 
high, freckled forehead, a thick mop of DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD is-s3 


Citi 





awe 


sees Giegeraares-asstuvinceerest 


wo 
_— 
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An “OK For Loading Melons” sign 
means that this freight car is in clean 
first-class mechanical condition, and 
no material has been used in its con- 
struction that can harm the flavor of 
fresh produce. Odorless Wolmanized 
pressure-treated lumber used for box 


Clean Wolmanized lumber allows these car repairers 
to work without gloves. There’s no caustic chemical to 
burn skin of stain clothing. 


Cae ARE RS 


wn a) 
A smartly-painted caboose utilizing clean odorless 
Wolmanized lumber is @ source of pride to railroaders 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, 


cars assures railroaders, shippers, and 
consumers that sensitive lading will 
not be contaminated by chemicals 
used to preserve wood from which 
cars are made. 

The completely odorless quality of 
Wolmanized pressure-treated lumber 
is one of the reasons why railroads 
like the Atlantic Coast Line use it for 
cars that haul odor-susceptible prod- 
ucts like melons, flour, dairy products 
and grains. 

Besides being odorless, Wolmanized 
pressure-treated lumber is clean, non- 
oily, light in color and completely 
paintable. High pressures (150 p.s.i.) 
drive the Wolman preservatives far 
into the fibers of the wood, giving the 
lasting resistance to rot and termites 
that only deep penetration affords. 
This means that absorption of Wolman 
preservatives is actually measured in 
gallons per cubic foot—rather than in 
square feet of coated surface. The 
service of Wolmanized lumber is a 
matter of record. 

The protection against rot and 
termites that Wolmanized lumber af- 
fords means another addition to the 
advantages of wood. But to get full 
protection, be sure that the lumber 
you specify or use bears the Wolman- 
ized Trade Mark. 


American Lumber & Treating Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
1601 McCORMICK BLDG 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


(eli ita 1% 
A 


PRODUCERS OF THE ORIGINAL 


Wolmanized 


TREATED 





hair, and a pixie face, with an easy smile 

He was born in Newark, N. J., of im- 
migrant parents. His family ran a cater- 
ing firm and a banquet hall called 
Schary Manor, where most of Newark’s 
Jewish society held their weddings and 
banquets. Dore—it was Isadore then— 
had the coatroom 
earned extra tips with trick 
and dance acts. 
¢ Into Entertainment—At the age of 
14 he quit school and went to work for 
the Newark Call as an errand boy, later 
copy boy and proofreader. In 1927 he 
ditched the newspaper business for the 
entertainment world; he worked up an 
act for the “‘borscht circuit,” the low- 
paid entertainers in the Catskill resorts. 

By this time he was writing, fiction 
and nonfiction but mostly plays. Occa- 
sionally he was lucky enough to have 
one of his plays taken up on option. 
One play was optioned for $100 a 
month for three vears, but the golden 
goose died when someone finally pro- 
duced the play and it flopped 
¢ Hunger in Hollywood—In December, 
1932, Scharv joined the migration of 
$100-a-week writers to Hollywood 

Until 1938, Schary bounced from 
studio to studio and free-lanced as a 
journeyman writer on about 35  pic- 
tures. Then he caught on with MGM 
and turned out his first Academy Award 
script, for “Boys Town.” Other suc- 
cesses followed, and Scharvy was sud- 
denly a big name in Hollywood 
¢ Starting at the Top—He got into pro- 
ducing because he wanted a directing 
job. He went to Louis B. Maver in 
1942 and asked him for the job of di- 
rector of a “B” picture entitled “Joe 
Smith, American.” He spoke earnestly 
of his belief in the story theme—the 
nobility of the ordinary citizen—and in 
the potential of the despised “B” pic- 
ture. 

“Just because a picture is Grade B 
by budget and cast, it doesn’t have to 
be bad,” he insisted. 

Maver, who had heard of Scharv but 
hadn’t met him before, promptly made 
him producer in charge of all “B” pic- 
tures at MGM. Scharv’s films made 
money, and some were good, too. 

Only a year later, David O. Selznick 
enticed him away to his independent 
company. Selznick was engrossed in the 
$7-million “Duel in the Sun,” and he 
needed someone to turn out $1-million 
pictuzes to keep the studio busy between 
epics. Schary made five films at this 
budget top, and they grossed $20-mil- 
lion in all. 

After that, Schary went to RKO and 
briefly back to Selznick when the big 
offer came from Loew’s and MGM. 
“Take the offer even if you only last for 
six months,” Selznick advised him. “At 
least you'll be able to say, ‘I ran that 
joint.’ ” 


concession. He 
ind song 
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Beaker at left: Club soda poured into 
empty container produces only a slight 
effervescenc é. 


Beaker at right: Club soda poured into 
beaker containing a trace of pure 
glycyrrhizin (a licorice derivative) pro- 
duces an abundant white foam. 


LICORICE.stabilized foams are rich, white and durable 


If a rich, stable foam is necessary or desirable in any of your products 
or processes, don’t overlook licorice. 

All licorice extracts, including Flotite, a secondary extract, are 
prolific foam producers. Many licorice-stabilized foams are tough and 
durable — their tiny bubble structure remains stable in some systems 
for hours on end. Adequate knowledge of these facts might lead to 
substantial improvement in some product or process of your own. 

The foam-producing characteristic of licorice—combined with its 
efficiency as a wetting, dispersing and conditioning agent—has aroused 
widespread interest in new uses and improved applications of both 
the primary and secondary extracts. Recent developments have 
launched a new wave of licorice research and prompted industrial 
concerns in a score of industries to start experimental work. 

Other new and petentially valuable uses for licorice (without special 
emphasis on its foam-producing quality) are listed in the right-hand 
column. If anything in this list has even a remote association with 
your products or problems, or if the foaming quality of licorice 
interests you, it may pay us both to get together. Feel free to send 
for the informative material offered. A sample of one or more licorice 
products will also be sent if requested on your business letterhead, 
and without obligation. 


Some New or Potential Uses for Licorice 


And Licorice Derivatives 


Flotation agent in ore separation ¢ Stabilizing 
acid latex * Component in feeds for horses, 
cattle and chickens * Soothing ingredient in cough 
syrups ¢ Therapeutic agent in treatment of Addi 
son’s Disease ¢ Soft drink flavor * Aging and 
mellowing smoking pipes * Prolonging foam in 
porter and ale * Improving meat and fish sauces 
Antioxidant to keep chewing gum fresh * Flavor 
for ice cream 


Write today for your free 
copy of “The Story of 
Licorice.” We will mail it 
promptly. You're sure to 
find it interesting, and 
you might find it profita- 
ble as well. 








S MACANDREWS & FORBES COMPANY 


Licorice and Licorice Products « Since 1870 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. Plant: Camden, New Jersey 





Straight Facts 
about the 














The direct route between 
the Middle West and the 
Atlantic Seaboard is 


via 
WESTERN MARYLAND 
RAILWAY 


Important link in the 
movement of heavy 
traffic East and West 


AGi 


* 


-Swce (883 
FENCE 


© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE «+ 


EVERY STEP IS QUALITY CONTROLLED— 
FROM RAW METAL TO THE ERECTED FENCE 


@ Page Chain Link Fence, 


5.3 2% pioneered by Pace and pro- 
\)’ duced only by pace, offers 
¢ reliable protection against 


hazards which threaten 
both property and persons. 


YOUR CHOICE OF THREE SUPERIOR 
METALS is assurance that your fence will 
best meet your needs. Choose heavily- 

alvanized Copper Bearing Steel, or 

Eene-tectin » Stainless Steel, or corrosion- 
resisting Aluminum. Interlocking wires 
are woven to form a strong, uniformly 
square mesh. 


EIGHT BASIC STYLES, varied by choice ot 
metals, wire gauges, heights, types of 

ates, posts and post tops, and top rails, 
Weasien and fabric bands not removable 
from outside. Gate frames welded at 
joints. 

IT’S TIME TO THINK, AND ACT. Page 
Fence is expertly erected by soceadealie 
trained firms conveniently located 
throughout the country. For illustrated 
PAGE data and name of nearest firm, 
write to 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa, 





DESIGN of the new 224-bed Kaiser Foundation Medical Center in Los Angeles gives 


all rooms an outside exposure. 


Kaiser Hospital Does 


Biitiliiiit. 


FOOD travels fast along conveyor belts 
from kitchens to rooms. 


T First GLANCE, Henry J. Kaiser's 
A latest enterprise—the new $3-mil- 
lion Kaiser Foundation Medical Center 
in Los Angeles—looks like the last word 
in hospital design. It is, but not for 
long. 


The foundation, a nonprofit, char- 


within reach of 


SELF-SERVICE devices 


patients cut the load on the nursing staff. 


itable trust established bv the Kaiser 
family, has started work on two new 
hospitals in Walnut Creck and San 
Francisco, Calif., which will not only 
include all the innovations of the Los 
Angeles building, but also introduce 
some new ones, 
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INNOVATIONS, like maternity rooms with built-in nurseries, make things easy for the 


staff, take advantage of the latest theories in Medicine. 


hings the Easy Way 


OUTSIDE corridors for visitors keep them 
out of the work area. 


The seven story, 224-bed Medical 
Center was opened in June for the pri 
mary use of the 95,000 local subscribers 
to the Kaiser medical and hospital care 
plan. (Nonsubscribers are admitted, 
too; rates: $15--$22 a day.) 

The advances in architecture and 
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HOTEL-TYPE accommodations on the 
upper floors are for convalescents. 


technology were developed by Dr. Sid- 
nev R. Garfield, Director of Kaiser 
l‘oundation Hospitals, after a 20-year 
study of hospital problems. The basic 
idea is to cat vour cake and have it, too 

improve the effectiveness of the staff, 
increase the comfort of the patient, and, 





td yn 
Plan ahead for 
water needs 


A. 
aes 1 


® Water needs require long-range 
plans—-for safety, dependability, econ 
omy and maintenance of an adequat 
supply of the right quality. In all 
such plans, Layne’s engineering skill 
research facilities, and world-wide 
experience are at your servicé 


Ina Layne water system, the nan 
of the world’s most experienced wate: 
developing organization stands behind 
everything—engincering, 
casings, screens, purnps 
divided responsibility! 


labor, wells 


Chere 1S if} 


Ask for catalogs——For helpful cata 
logs on Well Water Systems o1 
information on wate! supply 
lems, contact your nearest Layne 
Associate Company or write 
LAYNE & BOWLER, INC.., 
Memphis 8, Tenn 


Specilh 


prob- 


WATER WELLS 


VERTICAL TURBINE 
PUMPS 


Water Treatment 


Layne Associate Com pante 
Throuchout the World 














MECHANICAL 
MUSCLES ‘pyar: 


through your plant 


Key your production to the flow of materials main- 
tained by an engineered conveyor system. Conveyors, 
operating at a predetermined speed with mechanical 
muscles that don’t tire nor slow down, deliver com- 
ponents and assemblies according to plan, serve as 
efficient production controls, lower production costs, 
raise product quality. 

A combination of experience, understanding of 
plant problems, imagination and engineering ingenu- 
ity are required to design, engineer, build and install 
exactly the right conveyor system your plant needs 
to keep you competitive. That combination is here at 
Mechanical Handling Systems, ready to go to work 
for you. 

Call in the MHS engineer! 


Mechanical Handling Systems Inc. 


4610 Nancy Ave., Detroit 12, Mich. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada: Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems Lid., Toronto 





at the same time, cut construction and 
operating costs. 
e Less Trafic—The architectural ad- 
vancements are the most pronounced. 
All rooms have outside exposures. A 
large, central work corridor, where only 
hospital staff traffic is allowed, separates 
the two sides of the building. Visitors 
enter patients’ rooms through sliding 
glass doors from outside balconies. 
e Less Work—The rooms themselves 
have a maximum of self-service devices. 
Beds are raised and lowered clectricallv; 
the paticnt just pushes a button. Next 
to each bed is a built-in lavatory with 
hot, cold, and ice watér taps. Each 
room has individual toilets and closets. 

Instead of the conventional single 
station for all nurses on a floor, one 
nurse is situated near every four rooms. 
Since there are no wards, and no more 
than two people to a room, no nurse 
handles more than eight patients 

Supplies are also decentralized. Medi 
cines, charts, instruments and other 
necessary hospital paraphernalia are 
kept at each nurse’s station, in a sepa- 
rate location for cach patient. Between 
everv station are utility units with 
cabinets, sinks, sterilizers, refrigerators, 
and hot plates. 
e More Comfort—Rooms on the two 
top floors offer hotel-type service for 
convalescents. When patients are able 
to get up and around, thev are moved 
to these rooms, where, in pleasant sur 
roundings, awav from hospital routine, 
thev finish out their stay. Thev sleep 
late in the morning, eat in a buffet 
stvle dining room, and watch television. 
¢ Modern Motherhood—But it’s in the 
maternity section that the team of 
Kaiser and Garfield have really gone 
all out. Thev’ve set up a compromise 
between the old policy of putting all 
the babies in a nursery and the “room 
ing in” system of keeping the baby with 
the mother. A small, but fully equipped 
rurserv adjoins each mother’s room, 
behind the head of the bed. The baby’s 
bassinet rests in a sliding steel drawer. 
When the mother wants to play with 
the baby, she just pulls out the drawer 
and there he is. When one of them 
gets tired, she pushes the drawer back, 
a lignt flashes in the nursing station, 
and the nurse takes over. 
e What’s Next?—For all its innova- 
tions, the Los Angeles hospital will be 
outmoded by the new Walnut Creek 
and San Francisco buildings 

Floor plans will be improved. Ele- 
vators will be situated in the center of 
the floor instead of at one end of the 
building. There will be cross corridors 
in the center of each floor, which will 
cut trafic in half. Dumbwaiters, used 
to deliver materials from the pharmacy 
and laboratories, will be replaced by 
pneumatic tubes. More pushbutton 
controls will be placed within reach of 
the patient. 
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UNDERFOOT NOTE: The 
-—Goodyear's polyvinyl chloride resins. § 
clean and hard to wear out, It keeps that 


Better 
Flooring 


is made with PLIOVIC 


BIGGEST TREND AFOOT in the floor covering 
field is the change to flooring made with vinyl 
resins — flooring made with PLIOVIC, 


Main reasons for this change are the added 
beauty and the added durability—the lessened 
care and the lessened cost that come with 
such flooring. 


Manufacturers like PLIOVIC because of 
high, uniform quality and its ease of process- 


finest hard floor coverings 
uch floor 


t bought"’ look! 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Pliowtk 


easy to 


ing which permit the economical production 
of finer flooring having consistently good color 
and physical properties. 

Users like PLIOVIC vinyl flooring because of its 
clean, cheerful colors, its whisk-with-a-mop 
cleaning and its utter disregard for time, hard 
wear and the effects of water, oils, greases or 
any household chemicals. You'll like it, too. For 
details, write to: Goodyear, Chemical Division, 
Department H-9415, Akron 16, Ohio. 


ore made with PLIOVIC 
ng is easy to install 


CHEMICAL “SS 


GOOD, YEAR 


DIVISION 


T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM * PLIOBOND * PLIOLITE + PLIOVIC > WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for industry 
We think yc ke THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE 


every other Sunday NBC TV Network 
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GF steps up her EF” 


* WFFICIENCY FACTOR 


Filing is surer, faster, less expensive when you equip 
your office with GE'S SUPER-FILER 


She's surer, faster... and happier, too 
working with GF's Super-Filer, 
the modern mechanized metal hle that 


make s all others obsolete 


Super Filet prov ides 18% more usable 
hling capacity per drawer than any con 
ventional hling cabinet drawer of simi- 
lar outside dimensions. It can save 
up to 33‘ in floor space used for 
your hling cabinets. Best of all, it can 


) 


save you from 25% to 50% in the 


cost of operating each filing drawer, 


GF's Super-Filer will last a business life- 
time and the initial investment is insig- 
nificant when compared to the Savings 
it can effect. SuperfFiler wall quickly 
pay for itself and pay handsome divi- 
dends for years thereafter. 


Make us prove these statements. Call 
your nearest GF distributor or write 
The General Fireproofing Company, 
Dept. B-20, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


Good metal business furniture is @good investment 








~ 2% 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


MODE-MAKER DESKS 
GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
METAL FILING EQUIPMENT 

GF STEEL SHECVING 





Boom in the Underworld 


Abundance of spending money, boom psychology, 
undermanned enforcement bring back bootleg syndicates, 
boost gambling, hijacking, narcotics rackets. 


The post-Korean boom in crime con- 
tinues night alongside the boom in legit- 
imate enterprise. The indexes of crime 
that are available, and the word of the 
experts, are unanimous: 

Crime—against both people and 
property—seems on the average to be at 
an all-time peak, though there have 
been worse years for a few specific 
crimes. Burglary and larceny are at 
least 30% above prewar, and in organ- 
ized crime there’s the same upturn. 
¢ Why?—There are a lot of reasons why 
there’s a new prosperity in the dozens 
of illegal industries today. 

For one thing, the country keeps 
growing, and more people have more 
money in their pockets to spend for 
illegal goods and services. For another, 
wartime and postwar population shifts 
helped create the boomtown kind of 
feeling all over the country that attracts 
the criminal enterpriser. And most 
police forces are alctiasoed and un- 
derpaid. 

e And What?—The results sum up like 
this: 

¢ Bootlegging is booming. ‘Tremen- 
dous quick profits have brought back 
the syndicates to such metropolitan 
areas as New York. 

e Narcotics trade—despite _ the 
wave of eprom age —still is g0- 
ing great guns. S. agents in 1952 
seized 10 times as much raw opium 
and cight times as much of the prepared 
stuff as in 1951. Enforcement officials 
feel certain that supplies are being 
pumped into the international trade by 
Chinese Reds. 

¢ Hijacking—stealing of goods in 
transit, mostly from trucks—has multi- 
plied many times in the past vear or so. 

¢ Bank robberies and embezzle- 
ment have been climbing. 

e Counterfeiters are still trying 
hard, but are running into more effec- 
tive enforcement. 

e Tax cheats—either racketeers or 
plain dishonest citizens—seem to have 
been doing pretty well during the past 
few years, as the Congressional investi- 
gations of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue have clearly revealed. The new Ad- 
ministration claims it’s going to make 
this much tougher. 

Over-all, it may be true that crime 
doesn’t. pay—but apparently people 
with experience in the field feel that 
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right now it pays a for the short 
run, at any rate, to make it well worth 
the risk. 

In all illegal enterprises, investments 
are small, returns are quick and fan- 
tastically high. 

Take bootlegging. There has been a 
hue and cry about a tremendous in- 
crease in bootlegging since the distilled 
spirits tax was boosted from $9 to 
$10.50 per gal. in 1951. 

Whatever the relation of the tax to 
bootlegging, the statistics show that 
federal seizures of stills and mash went 
back up to prewar levels in 1950 and 
have steadily increased since then. Last 
vear over 10,000 stills and 5.7-million 
gal. of mash were seized by tax agents. 

The old mobsters—or their lieuten- 
ants—are back directing syndicated op- 
crations on an interstate basis. About 
12 big distilleries—some costing as much 
as $75,000 with a daily output of 3,000 
gal. of high-proof alcohol—were scized 
last year in New York City, Camden, 
Phil: idelphia, and Boston. 

These rings run intricate distribution 
systems with “drops” —dcliveries— 
spread over wide areas. With a 2,000- 
gal.-a-day still the boys figure they can 
get their money back—$50,000 to $75,- 
000—in 30 days if the plant isn’t seized 
by the government in that time. 

Most of the principals involved in 
these organized operations have been 
convicted before and have served one or 
more terms for bootlegging. But the 
money is big enough to keep them 
persistent; effective policing and prose- 
cution have failed to deter them. 

This type of operation, however, is 
not yet up to prewar traffic in the East. 
It’s the relatively small-scale violator in 
the South, putting out about 30 gal. a 
day, that makes the real enforcement 
problem: 94% of all illicit stills and 
mash seized last year was found in 14 
southern states. 

Narcotics. From all the available sta- 
tistics, the narcotics business apparentiy 
is growing by leaps and bounds. 

Federal narcotics officials are con- 
vinced the U.S. drug traffic today is 
controlled by a modern version of the 
Mafia—a loosely knit association of 
hardened criminals. 

A few of the major hotspots, such as 
New York City, -Baltimore, Detroit, 
St. Louis, and Chicago, have been 
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Portable Yard Ramp 
Permits Carloading 
From Ground Level! 


e@ One man moves it 
e@ Hydraulic lift positions it 
e You cut demurrage charges; get 
fuller use of present facilities, lift 
trucks and operators 
e Capacities to 16,000 Ibs. 
e Bridge-type construction—rugged 
magnesium 
e Same safety features as famous 
Magcoa Dockboards 
@ Prompt delivery from mass-production 
factory 
e Low cost—less than conventional 
stationary docks in most of U. S. 
e Satisfied users from Coast to Coast — 
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H. C. MAYER, Works Manager 
OHIO SEAMLESS TUBE DIVISION 
of Copperweld Steel Company 
SHELBY, OHIO 
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“We save over $450 EVERY MONTH 
with our PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE” 


“— and that’s only the fuel and lubrication savings,” adds Mr. Mayer. 
“We save on repair costs, too. Our Plymouth hauls on grades up 

to 3/4% — performs well under all conditions. We especially like the 
Plymouth Torqomotive transmission.” 


It'll pay you to replace your old inefficient locomotive with a 

new and powerful Plymouth switcher. Plymouths are built in 3 to 70 
ton sizes — are saving money in all types of industries throughout 
the world. Choose from rugged Gasoline, Diesel, or Diesel-Electric 
models for narrow or standard gauge track. Send for catalog 
describing the Plymouth Torqomotive Drive. Plymouth Locomotive 
Works, Division of The Fate-Root-Heath Company, 

333 Bell Street, Plymouth, Ohio. 
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“...agross of $139,840 on 
your $6,400 investment .. .” 
UNDERWORLD starts on p. 99 


cleaned up some in the last year. On 
the other hand, this crackdown has 
tended to force dope racketeers from 
old areas into new ones. 

Apparently the major source of illicit 
narcotics in the world today is Com 
munist China. Their opium is pouring 
into Burma, Singapore, Indonesia, and 
Thailand in very large quantities, and 
large amounts of heroin are being smug 
gled out of China through Hong Kong 
to Japan, South Korea, Canada, Hawaii, 
and the U.S. West Coast. This traffic 
is believed to be sponsored by the Com 
munists to get foreign exchange and, 
in Japan, for party activities 

A look at some figures will do what 
ever convincing is necessary that nar 
cotics is a real gold mine for the rack 
cteer. 

If you have the right contacts, you 
can buy 32 oz. of heroin from a New 
York import “broker” at the wholesal 
price of $200 per oz. That's an invest 
ment of $6,400. Now if vou're a 
square shooter, maybe you'll only cut 
the heroin in half. At 437 gr. per oz., 
you'd wind up with 27,968 gr. of sal- 
able dope. The going retail price in 
some sections of the country is $5 per 
gr.; sell it for that and there is a gross 
of $139,840 on your $6,400 investment. 

Hijacking of consumer goods from in- 
terstate cargo shipments has been esti 
mated at $70-million last year, up 
from about $20-million in 1946. This 
modernized thievery has been so suc- 
cessful that the FBI has scheduled spe 
cial conferences with local law enforce 
ment officials to control it. 

Prime hijacking targets today are: 
nylons, whiskey, T'V sets and other ap 
pliances, cigarettes, and the like. 

Whether the thefts are engineered 
by organized gangs isn’t clear. But the 
majority of thefts occur in the states of 
Delaware, New York, and New Jersey 
and the techniques used seem to follow 
a pattern. 

For example, in an increasing num- 
ber of cases turned up by the FBI, the 
hijackers refused to name a_ specific 
meeting place to turn over the stolen 
goods to buvers. In others, prospective 
buyers were not allowed to inspect the 
merchandise but had to take it sight 
unseen. 

Bank robbery. Banks are increas 
ingly popular with the fast-moncy boys, 
both those on the outside and those on 
the inside. Bank robberies have more 
than doubled since 1945 and embezz| 
ment has steadily increased since the 
end of World War II. 

Counterfeiting. ‘The Secret Service 
has been laving itself out in a drive 
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These brass floor drains used to 
be cast in the conventional way 
in large, cumbersome molds of 
packed sand. Afterwards, each 
casting had to be threaded and put 
through four lathe operations to 
smooth the faces. 

Now they’re cast in a thin shell 
mold made of fine sand bonded 
with a Borden phenolic resin. They 
come out of the mold in pairs, just 
as shown in the photo... with 
threads cast in place and smooth 
surfaces that require only a final 
polishing. 

The drain manufacturer saves 


Casting by TRUCAST CO., Newark, N. J., for J. A. ZURN MFG. CO. 


Threaded and finished in the mold! 


20% of the weight of the casting 
formerly lost in threading and ma- 
chining, as well as the labor cost. 

The foundry can pour at a low- 
er temperature; it produces more 
castings per ton of metal, and in 
addition makes other savings in 
time, space and sand-handling 
costs. 

These are typical advantages of 


shell molding...using Borden res 
ins and Borden experience in the 
binding, gluing and laminating of 
practically any type of fibre, grain 
or sheet. If your process involves 
a similar problem, we may be able 
to help you. Address: The Borden 
Company, Chemical Div., Dept 
BW-83, 350 Madison Ave., N. Y 
17,N.Y. 3.3 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Gg 
a 


Chemical Division 


“. ADHESIVES for wood, paper, metal, glass, rubber, plastics « RESINS for 
ina foundry cores and molds, wet-strength paper, abrasive and frictional prod- 
ucts © DURITE phenolic molding compounds « CASEINS » FORMALDEHYDE 
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LIFT TRUCK 


SAVES 


131.99 per Car of Lumber 
1.05 per Ton of Hay 
in DUAL performance! 


Stock yards ocross the nation con profit 
from the Denver story of better, faster, 
cheaper operations with Gerlinger equip- 
ment. A postcard will bring the new catalog 
describing the complete Gerlinger line... 
send for your FREE copy todey. 


GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 


DALLAS, OREGON ae 
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If you are moving any of these petroleum 
products, it will pay to investigate the Viking line 
of pumps. 
The positive, fast self-priming and the smooth, 
even discharge make Viking a most preferred pump in handling all 
petroleum products. 
These include everything from LP-Gas to tar. Sizes range from 1/2 to 
1050 GPM. Pressures up to 200 psi on lubricating types. 

Over 600 models from which to pick the right pump for your job. 
Just advise the product you wish to pump under your 
particular conditions and complete recommendations will 
be gladly furnished. Ask for bulletin series 535 too. 


_Yasxe) Viking Pump Company 


vay, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
| Th | NITHIN-A-GEAR" ROTARY 
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against counterfeiters. The result is 
that while counterfeiters are trying as 
hard as ever, effective police work is 
keeping down the quantity of spurious 
money in circulation. Where nine 
counterfeiting plants were seized in 
1952, the Secret Service had already 
scized 10 in the first eight months of 
the 1953 fiscal year. 

And in counterfeiting, seizure of a 
lant really means something. In boot- 
esd or narcotics, seizure of a still or 
arrest of a dope peddler hardly ripples 
the pond where the big boys work. 
But when you seize a counterfeit money 
press and plates you really put a crimp 
in Operations—especially when the seiz- 
ure is made before the plant gets into 
production, as were all 19 in 1952-53. 

Smuggling. Aside from narcotics, 
smugglers still favor the old stand-bys, 
gold and diamonds. 

And now a new commodity, pata- 
keets, has taken the smuggling trade 
by storm (BW—Mavy23’53,p82 

South Amcrica still supplies a market 
for U.S. gun runners: At least three 
separate cases involving exportation of 
large quantities of guns and ammuni- 
tion to Mexico and Cuba were turned 
up last year. In a similar areca, some at- 
tempts at exporting strategic materials, 
such as airplane engines, to Iron Cur- 
tain countries are being mad 

Gambling. Probably the richest busi- 
ness for racketeers in the U.S. today is 
gambling. Much of it is legal under 
state laws, as in Nevada or in horse-race 
betting elsewhere, but much more— 
bookmaking, lotteries, numbers—goes 
on illegally. 

In November of 1951 the first federal 
wagering tax went into effect. It re- 
quires gamblers—both the principal and 
his agents—to buy an occupation tax 
stamp at $50 per year apiece; and the 
principal must also pay a special 10% 
excise tax on gross income or “sales.” 
There are exemptions for pari-mutucl 
betting at race tracks, and for all bet- 
ting or gambling where the pay-off is 
in the presence of all betters, as in 
bingo or roulette. 

The tax has brought in $1 3-million 
so far. But nobody is convinced that 
the law has in any way reduced illegal 
operations of the professional 

Tax frauds. Another indication of the 
extent of underworld operations comes 
in the record of the special antiracket 
income tax fraud work of the Bureau 
of Interna! Revenue in the last two 
years. 

The crackdown has turned up cases 
against all tvpes of crime, from abortion 
through confidence games to prostitu- 
tion. But the big-money boys who used 
to make prostitution their chief racket 
seem to have turned elsewhere: The 
heaviest workload has been in book- 
making, numbers, slot machines, boot- 
legging, pay-offs and graft, narcotics. 
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The Standardized PS-2 Covered Hopper Car 


Why are standardized freight cars 
attracting so much attention? 


—because they provide greater income-producing capacity at lower cost 


The PS-1 Box Car, the PS-2 Covered Hopper Car, the PS-3 Hopper 
Car are the result of tested design and continuous production. 
And they have been standardized in order to produce top-quality 
freight cars more economically for the railroads. 

These cars are produced in plants especially equipped for con 
tinuous production. They are built by craftsmen trained in 
assembly-line techniques. 

Continual improvement of the ‘‘standardized”’ cars is assured 
by the experience and resources of Pullman-Standard Research 
and Development engineers—and the “‘on-line’’ performance 
studies of Sales and Service engineers. 

The 50,000 PS-1’s which have gone into service for 56 railroads 
are proof that standardized cars are a sound, revenue-building 
investment. 


WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF FREIGHT AND PASSENGER CAI 


Facts about these cars are included 


in three new booklets « Write for 
a copy of any one, or all three. 
CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
79 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON 
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LIFETIME SERVICE 


COMPLETE DEPENDABILITY is essential, regardiess of the type or the capacity 
of the crane you buy. ‘“Shaw-Box" Cranes are recognized 
throughout Industry for endurance and reliable performance in 


the severest services. 


ADVANCED ENGINEERING and construction techniques used in building ‘‘Shaw- 
Box"’ Cranes provide complete protection for man, load, and 
crane. Whether you need a crane of 500-pound capacity or a 
multi-motored giant capable of handling 300 tons or more, 


“Shaw-Box"' meets your most exacting specifications. 


“SHAW-BOX" has always built load-handling equipment and nothing else. 
So when you specify a “Shaw-Box’’ Crane, you can be sure of 
precision manufacture; maintenance convenience; and extra 
years of efficient, economical operation. You can be sure you 


are getting plus value features found in no other cranes. 


WE WELCOME YOUR INQUIRY. “Shaw-Box'"' Cranes are available in the great- 
est variety of standard types and sizes for every industrial 
need. Write for Catalog 219 showing ‘‘Shaw-Box" Full Electric 
Traveling Cranes from 5 tons up; Catalog 218 for ‘Load Lifter’ 
Cranes from 1 to 20 tons; or Catalog 221 for Series ‘'D’’ All- 
Electric ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes from 5 to 20 tons. 








"Sha feat" cannes 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘'Shaw-Box" and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ 
Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, ‘American’ Industrial 
Instruments, and Aircraft Products. 














STUFFING PACKAGES inside clothes is 
just one method being fought in... 


Shoplifting War 


West Coast grocers join 
to fight pilferage by turning 
spotlight on a crime that has 


usually been hushed. 
When Merle J. Goddard took over 


as secretary-manager of the East Bay 
Grocers Assn. five months ago, he found 
that shoplifting was the grocery head 
ache most in need of aspirin 

The association’s 250 member gro 
cers—in Alameda County, Calkf., and 
in the cities of FE] Cerrito, Richmond, 
and San Pablo in Contra Costa County 
—do 90% of the business in the area. 
Some of the grocers told Goddard that 
pilferage accounted for about 1% of 
gross sales. Others were glad they didn’t 
know how much they were losing; it 
would keep them awake nights 

Goddard himself estimated that gro 

cers in Alameda County, whose 815,000 
people make it the most populous in 
the San Francisco Bay area, were let 
ting $1.5-million worth of goods slip 
away cach year in bulky pockets, vol 
uminous coats, and false-bottomed car 
tons. 
e Line of Attack—For three months 
Goddard and the owners of nine stores 
studied shoplifting and what to do 
about it. The line of attack they 
evolved boiled down to this: Alert every 
one possible—the public, the grocers, 
and the shoplifters—that shoplifting is 
a crime of major proportions; then try 
to stop it. 

Previously, stores had generally soft 
pedaled shoplifting. Many had been 
burned by adverse publicity, like the 
Oakland supermarket that prosecuted 
a “sweet little old lady” of 88 caught 
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* “Industrial Fore-Site” 


Now Points to 
Southern Illinois 


Write for New 323-Page Economic Guide to “Industrial Fore-Site”’ 


Power— Millions of new kw. 
capacity is available for indus- 
trial uses. 


Fuel— Leading coal producing 
region. Major natura! gas pipe- 
lines in area. 


Labor Relations — Generally 
good. Labor force of 400,000 
in area. Heavy unemployment. 


Natural Resources — 4,720,000 
acres of timber. Limestone, 
other rocks, red clays and 
minerals. 


Transportation — Region served 
by eleven railroads, river barge 
lines, good highways. 


The Most Detailed Possible 
Site Survey Data 
about the Southern Illinois Area 


Included in this book are tabulated costs and employ- 
ment factors relating to the sales and profits of each 
manufacturing industry—indispensable in industria! 
location studies; and an entirely new type of analysis- 
in-depth of management and labor relations. 


There are charts showing, at a glance, total unit elec 
tric power costs related to monthly consumption and 
load factors. Also, an exclusive directory of 3,500 busi- 
nesses and industries in the region is included. 


In all, you will find completely documented economic 
data on fuel, agriculture, natural resources, labor, 
electric power, water, minerals and rail and river trans- 
portation. This survey data is yours for the asking, 
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7 “Industrial Fore-Site’’—A shrewd management 
quality that gets the jump on competition by choos- 
ing plant sites with superior economic advantages. 


Your Consulting Engineering Firm will find the infor- 
mation in this economic study of great value in analyz- 
ing Southern Illinois in relation to your needs. 


Write in confidence to: Chief Economist 


CHICAGO & EASTERN 


ILLINOIS RAILROAD 


332 South Michigan Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Federated Metals Division, American Smelting and Refining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Plants in: Beckemeyer, Ili. - Denver, Colo. - Detroit, Mich. - Houston, Tex. « Los Angeles, Calif. - Newark, N.J. 
Perth Amboy, N.J. - Philadelphia, Pa.- Pittsburgh, Pa. - Sand Springs, Okla. - San Francisco, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. - Trenton, N. J. + Whiting, ind. (Chicago 
In Canada: Federated Metals Canada, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 





swiping a cube of butter. The news- 
papers had a field day playing on public 
sympathy—although it was the woman’s 
own uncooperative attitude that forced 
the store to press the case. Hostile let- 
ters flowed in from as far away as 
Florida; one was addressed simply to 
“Scrooge.” 

Despite this go-easy feeling, Goddard 
and his committee persuaded the mem- 
bers of the association that strong meas- 
ures were necessary. The campaign, 
launched late in July, is stressing four 
major points: 

Publicity. Through press and radio, 
the association is trying to make the 
customers realize that it is their money 
that is being stolen, that shoplifting 
boosts costs that must be borne by the 
honest shopper. 

Waming. The association is trying 
to warn shoplifters that grocers and 
police alike are going to get tough, 
dropping the old scold-them-and-release- 
them policy. Grocers are urged to post 
gaudy signs reading “Shoplifting is a 
crime punishable by law. A central bu- 
reau maintains a file listing names of 
violators.” A store detective says he has 
seen more than one shopper pocket an 
item, then read the sign and _ hastily 
slip it back. 

Self-help. Grocers are urged to get 
over the comfortable feeling that all 
their customers are honest. Store em 
plovees are urged to speak to cach en- 
tering customer; the shoplifter hates to 
be noticed. Clerks are also urged to 
press carts on those who are shopping 
without them. This fall grocers and 
their employees will attend a meeting 
at which police and private detectives 
will lecture them on the legal side of 
arrest and prosecution, and on the tech- 
niques of shoplifting. 

Private Eyes. The association urges 
its members to increase surveillance. 
Goddard has signed up for group serv- 
ice by the United Service Detective 
Agency in Oakland. At reduced cost, 
grocers can hire specially trained op- 
crators to watch their stores on certain 
days. Stores are urged to remember that 
arrest and prosecution is up to them and 
to the police; the East Bay Assn. has 
nothing to do with it. 

It’s still pretty early to tell how the 
anti-swipe drive is working. Results 
look good, though, to the chief detec 
tive of one large chain. He reported 
that in the first week of the drive, with 
a doubled surveillance crew, he had 
nabbed just two shoplifters. Before the 
drive, with the small crew, he was 
catching 25 to 30. 

Still, the campaign hasn’t changed 
the nature of shoplifters. Recently, two 
were caught redhanded. Each of them, 
along with larger items, had swiped one 
of the little yellow signs that read: 
“Shoplifting is a crime punishable by 
law.” 
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Power history was 


When trial runs started in March at the new 
Kearny Generating Station of the Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company, Kearny, N. J. — his- 
tory was made by this progressive utility. 

And history was made by Combustion Engi- 
neering, too, for two “world’s firsts” were set by 
the C-E Boilers serving the new Kearny station. 
For the first time, a boiler generated steam at a 
temperature of 1100 deg. Fahr. — hot enough to 
turn the alloy steel piping that carries the steam 
a cherry red. For the first time, too, steam was 
delivered to a turbine at a pressure of 2350 Ibs. 
per. sq. in. — more than double the average pres- 
sure only 10 years ago. 


You're looking up through 
the 9-story high furnace of a 
record-breaking C-E Boiler re- 
cently installed in the new 
Kearny Generating Station of 
the Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company. 


“lighted off” h 


The two Kearny boilers are the largest con- 
trolled circulation boilers ever built, each supply- 
ing all the steam required to drive a 145,000 kw. 
turbine. A Combustion contribution to American 
power practice, the controlled circulation type 
of boiler is the major current trend in the field of 
high-pressure power generation. In the past 
three years alone electric utilities have ordered 
boilers of this type to serve a total turbine 
capacity of more than 6,000,000 kilowatts. 

The engineering competence which achieved 
these new standards of steam generation is avail- 
able to you in C-E Boilers of whatever type and 
size your steam requirements call for. 


8-678 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, Inc. 


Combustion Engineering Building, 200 Madison Avenue « New York 16, N. Y. 
ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 
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Wit DELUXE 
SLEEPER 


DC-6B/DC-6 SERVICE 
Enjoy air travel at its finest with luxuri- 
ous, air-conditioned cabin . . . comforta- 
ble berths or reclining lounge chairs... 
delicious meals and snacks... and the 
friendly, personalized service for 
which PAL is famous. 


® Twice weekly San Francisco to 
Hong Kong and Manila via Hono- 
lulu, Wake, Guam. 


© Twice weekly between Manila and 


Europe via India and the Middle 
East. 








Write for free illus- 
trated World Travel 
Booklet. 
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SAN FRANCISCO * NEW YORK * CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON, D.C. * LOS ANGELES * HONOLULU 
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TV and Film: 


Two years ago, the big question in 
the entertainment industry was: “Is 
television going to use film?” 

It was a critical question. The big 
TV networks were afraid film might 
loosen their control on the independent 
stations. The independents wanted film 
because it was less expensive than live 
network shows. And Hollywood, hav- 
ing taken body blows from ‘T'V at movie 
box offices, saw a nostrum for its ills 
in the production of films for TV. 

This summer, the question is fairly 
well answered. TV and film have made 
a marriage of necessity. 
¢ Growing Importance—TV films take 
four basic forms: (1) motion pictures 
originally made for and used in movie 
theaters—many of them Westerns 
(left, above); (2) commercials (center)— 
including the bulk of TV spot com- 
mercials; (3) films made especially for 
television (right); (4) Kinescoped shows 
—where a movie of a live show is made 
directly from a TV screen. 

Here’s evidence of the growing im- 
portance of such TV films: 

¢ The four major networks (CBS, 
NBC, ABC, and Du Mont) have tri- 
pled their use of films in the pest vear, 
according to Varictv—entertainment in- 
dustry magazine. During a typical week 
in July, 22% of all programing on 
the majors was on film, 78% live. 

¢ The major networks have set up 
divisions to distribute film, and appar- 
ently they’re important divisions: Radio 
Corp. of America’s board chairman, 
David Sarnoff, has selected his son 
Robert to head National Broadcasting 
Co.’s distribution. 

e Last week, Motion Pictures for 
Television, Inc., announced it will pro- 
duce and distribute (for three years) a 
TV-film version of the long popular 
radio show, Duffy’s Tavern. It joins a 
string of well-established TV-film shows: 


Marriage of 


I Love Lucy, Dragnet, Big Town, Gang- 
busters, Fireside Theater, The Stu 
Erwin Show (picture, right, above). 

¢ Hollywood’s Gain—Production of 
films for TV has taken up a lot of the 
employment slack in Hollywood, where 
miauy of the films are produced. Right 
now, much more footage is being turned 
out for TV than for theaters. 

But Hollywood's slice is somewhat 
reduced by the fact that TV films are 
made much faster than theater features. 
When pictures are being made for 
showing on 2l-in. screens instead of 
theater screens, cameramen can get 
away with a lot more, take more short- 
cuts. 
¢ Terms of Sale—Films made for TV 
are sold in three different ways: 

National: A producer or a distributor 
sells the film to a national sponsor for 
network use. Liggett & Myers ‘Tobacco 
Co., for instance, bought the Dragnet 
series this way to advertise Chesterfield 
cigarettes. 

Syndication: A film may be sold to 
different advertisers in different cities, 
or a sponsor with limited distribution 
of his product may buy the film onl; 
for certain regions. A sponsor who 
wants to hit a particular region with 
an ad campaign often finds this type of 
purchase useful. 

The biggest and most prosperous 
syndicator is Ziv Television Programs, 
Inc., which produces almost all of the 
10 films it is currently distributing. 
Three weeks ago Ziv started selling its 
latest property, I Lead Three Lives. 
So far, 60 stations have bought it 

Syndication produces more gross 
revenue for film makers than does na- 
tional selling; but because it requires 
road salesmen, sales costs are higher. 

Combination: In the past 18 months, 
the high cost of film production and 
of station air time has led to a com- 
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Necessity 


bination of syndication and national 
sclling. The sponsor pays a major por- 
tion of production costs for the film 
he uses. ‘Then, he allows the films to 
be sold for second runs to local or 
regional advertisers. This way he re- 
coups part of his cost. 

On the second time around, the title 
of a series is generally changed be- 
cause two different films in the series 
might be seen in the same town during 
the same week. For instance, Big ‘Town 
becomes Heart of the City; Dragnet 
reappears as The Cop. 
¢ Tricky Business—Some big  adver- 
tisers do their own syndicating. Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., for instance, has 
set up a separate subsidiary to handle 
its film. The subsidiary contracts for 
the production of the pictures, then 
“sells” them to P&G and arranges syn- 
dication to other sponsors. Its show, 
lireside Theater, which costs $17,500 
per program to produce, winds up cust- 
ing P&G less than half of that. Re- 
portedly, the company gets $10,000 per 
program in advance against royalties 
from the second run (pegged at 45% 
of income from the second run). 

Syndication is a_ tricky business, 
though; and many producers have taken 
severe financial jolts because they 
haven't known what kind of deals to 
make. Usually they overestimated the 
value of the residual rights or failed to 
place a short cnough time limit on first- 
iun rights. 
¢ Industrial Films—A byproduct of fea- 
ture film distribution, brought about 
by the thirst for inexpensive films, is 
the business of editing and distributing 
industrial films—the type made for pub- 
lic relations purposes and_ originally 
shown to schools, clubs, and the like. 

Princeton Film Center, Inc., for in- 
stance, edits company films and _ cir- 
culates them to local TV stations. The 
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stations use the films to fill federal 
“public service’” requirements, don’t 
charge airtime rates to either Princeton 
Film or the owner of the film. The 
owner pays Princeton Film $10 per 
certified TV showing up to 200 show- 
ings a year. Scores of companies are 
thus converting old promotion films 
into inexpensive advertising vehicles. 
¢ The Oldies—The TV sct owner often 
may not know when he’s watching a 
live show and when he’s watching film. 
One time he can be certain, however, 
is when an animated commercial comes 
on the screen. Another time: late at 
night, when the old movies start to 
roll. 

Right now, the “oldies” are the sub- 
ject of much speculation in the trade. 
The big question is: What will happen 
to Hollywood, to the TV networks, to 
movie theaters, and to live television 
when the major Hollywood _ studios 
start selling off their libraries of old 
films? So far, nearlv all of the films 
that have been sold to TV have come 
from small, independent Hollywood 
studios. But what will happen when 
The Best Years of Our Lives, Gone 
With the Wind, and Going My Way 
are sold to TV interests? 

There are constant rumors that 
this studio or that is about to jar loose 
and sell off its library of old films. 
RKO Pictures Corp., it is generally 
thought, will be the first to sell. The 
word in the industry is that for the 
past two years Motion Pictures for 
Felevision has held out a_ virtually 
standing offer of $14-million for the 
800 features made by RKO prior to 
1948. So far, RKO’s principal stock- 
holder, Howard Hughes, hasn’t bitten. 
¢ Big Unloading—I:xperienced people 
in the trade feel that the big unloading 
of Hollywood libraries is at least two 
years off. In the first place, the studios 
don’t want to pull the rug out from 
under their customers—the theater op- 
crators. The operators feel sure that 
the arrival on TV of top Hollywood 
fare will be the final note of their swan 
song. Then too, the movie industry is 
far from dead. Paramount Pictures 
Corp. grossed over $15-million from its 
Greatest Show on Earth, and the most 
routine B picture still brings in $400,- 
000 or so. 

Still, the top-grade oldies are almost 
certain to show up on ‘TV screens 
sooner or later. And when that happens 
there'll be a gigantic struggle for con- 
trol of Hollywood libraries and for the 
lines of distribution through which 
special T'V films move. The major net- 
works are certain to be in the center 
of this struggle. They may not want 
film, but they can’t escape the fact that 





The 
CRACK 
that 


DIDN’T 


When the massive hook for this 
huge hoist was made it contained a 
flaw—an imperfection that could 
have caused disaster if not discov- 
ered in time—a tiny crack, too 
minute for human eyes to see. 

Inspection with Magnaflux found 
it—and the faulty hook was re- 
paired before it had a chance to fail. 

Magnaflux shows up defects in a 
wide variety of materials—the 
modern, scientific way. It instantly 
exposes cracks and defects in metals 
—even when hidden beneath the 
surface! Magnafiux is low in cost 
—non-destructive—and so fast that 
it detects defects at production line 
speeds! 


What Magnoafiux is, and how 
it saves money and lives, is 
described in booklet, “Seeing 
Isn't Always Believing.” 
Write for your free copy. 


MAGNAFLUX 


% 
Reg. U.S. Per. OF 
MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
7310 W. Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


New York 36 © Pittsburgh 36 ¢ Cleveland 15 
Detroit 11 ¢ Deilas 9 © Les Angeles 58 
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oo OeeR ae RET 


GOES PLACES IN NARROW SPACES 


Revolvator Go-Getter Powered Hand Truck 
permits maximum use of storage or produc- 
tive areas. The compact model shown above 
is ao Hi-Straddle Lift with fingertip control— 
fully automatic 200° turning arc—slight 
operator training. Let us know your problem 
and we'll help you solve it. 


Write or Phone 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8711 Tonnele Avenue, North Bergen, N. J. 
UNion 3-8120 


they’re self-adhesive 
SAVE YOU TIME! 
SAVE YOU MONEY! 


We can show you where to use these 
labels in your business! Mail the cou- 
pon for samples and more information. 
AVERY ADHESIVE LABEL CORP., DIV. 120 
117 Liberty St., New York 6 * 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5 * 1616 So. California Ave., Monrovia, Cal. 
Offices in Other Cities 


(2 Please send case histories (() Have the local 
and free samoles Avery man call 
a 
Titie_. a. 
Company 


AAA 
ager 
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high TV production costs (B\W—May 
23'53,p43) make film an economic 
necessity for small stations. 

¢ Still Growing—In recent weeks there 
has been talk in the trade that TV 
films are not a growing thing, that the 
trend is actually back to live shows. 
The argument. points to the fact that 
no big-time shows are switching to 
film, and notes that some shows, pre- 
viously on film, are going back to live 
tclecasting. 

Experienced observers accept the 
lack of new interest in film by the big 
shows; but they feel that this is only 
a sign of adjustment, that it was to be 
expected. They foresee a shakeout, 


b 


a* 
as 


then continued growth for film. 

The expected expansion of ‘TV backs 
up this point of view. Within five 
years, there may be 1,000 ‘I’V stations 
in the U.S.; that’s nearly five times 
the present number. Many of these 
will be small stations, operating on 
limited budgets. These small stations 
will need an increasing amount of film. 
Their operators know that sending a 
can of 16-mm. film by air is a lot 
cheaper than sending a telecast by 
coaxial cable or microwave Also, 
local stations get about three times as 
much revenue by selling time to local 
advertisers as by carrying network 
shows of national advertisers 


relay 


rf | 
qf? 
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Gin and Tonic Peps Up Sales 


whether 
the gin people or the tonic makers are 


Gin and quinine water seems to be 
the tonic that summer drinks have 
been looking for. ‘Time was when gin 
and tonic drinkers were mostly white- 
suited colonials in the tropics, who 
found a little gin helped them down 
quinine painlessly. ‘Today the thirsty 
consumer in the U.S. has taken qui- 
nine water to his bosom—with never a 
thought of its potency against the ma- 
larial mosquito. 

The fact that gin and tonic has be 
come fashionable didn’t just happen. 
Plenty of promotion has encouraged 
that view—especially the smash cam- 
paign put on by Pepsi-Cola Co. since 
it started bottling the British-made 
Schweppes (BW—May30°53,p130). The 
bearded Commander Edward White- 
head, “the man from Schweppes,” has 
become about as well known as the 
one-eyed man in the Hathaway shirt. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., which 
till this year had the quinine water 
market just about to itself, similarly has 
spent more than ever before to plug 
its Quinac. 


¢ Going Up-—It’s hard to say 
happicr. Industry experts figure that 
tonic sales for 1953 may triple 1952's 
figure of some 1|-million cases. As for 
gin, sales for the first five months of 
1953 were running 33% ahead of the 
same 1952 period. 

All liquor sales have, in fact, picked 
up this year from last year’s slump. 
Irade estimates now are that total 
liquor sales this year may reach 195 
million gal., against last year's 183- 
million. Whiskey sales, hit by the high 
tax, are recovering as the stepup in 
bottling (more or less cquivalent to 
sales) for the first five months of 1953 
indicates. But whiskev’s increase of 
13.6% is small alongside gin’s gains. 

Three things seem to account for 
the way the consumer is calling for 
gin and tonic: 

elt has become a drink. 
e Good gin costs less than good 
whiskey. 
e It’s an easy drink to mix. 
The gin producers are making hay 


smart 
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TOCCO 
INDUCTION HARDENED 


for much longer 
engine wear-— 
at much lower cost 


SOLUTION: 


Now TOCCO® has developed and patented a 
process for Induction-hardening the cylinder 
bores of conventional, cylinder-iron castings. 
The blocks are easy to machine, yet cylinder bores 


PROBLEM: 


Cylinder liners cost a lot of money, and, of course, 
they take up space that could be used for gen- 
erating extra horsepower. 


As a result engine builders, hoping to abolish 


the need for liners, experimented with various 
hard alloy irons that can furnish desired hard- 
ness in the cylinder bores. 


are very hard to a depth of about Ys”. This depth 
of hardness permits several re-honings with no 
loss of hardness in the cylinder bore. 


However, these hard castings were extremely 
difficult to machine, and they cost several dollars 
per casting extra. 


The cost?—less than half the extra cost of alloy 
iron cylinder blocks. 


see ovr coteleg in 


MACHINE 


This important development is typical of the way TOCCO works hand-in-glove ac 
with the Metal Working Industry to improve products and lower costs. CATALOGS 


or write for cony 


———————- Mail Coupon Today ~—-—-—-—--——— ' 


r 
new FREE THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
BULLETIN Dept. W-4, Cleveland 1, Ohie 


Please send copy of “Typical Results of 
TOCCO Induction Hardening and Heat 
Treating” 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


Name 
Position 
Company 
Address___ 


—  —-Ssl(i 
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5 yoUR SECRETARY FoF 
t 7 YOUR car! $e LOE 


“Viyaapaapisos leone! 
Now you candictate while traveling 


with «Travtlectric 


CURRENT CONVERTER 


JUST PLUG INTO 


CIGAR LIGHTER 
AND OPERATE... 


Dictation Machines 





Wire Recorders 
Electric Shavers 
Radios & Amplifiers 
Turntables 


Small Electric Drills, 
etc 

“SUPER” 6-71160 $3795 

60 cycle—60-75 watts 


Keep In Glove Compartment ¢ Low Battery Drain 


Other Trav-Electric Converters from $11.95 








FULLY GUARANTEED 
Dictating Machine Jobber 


ra 
[erado company 


MINNESOTA 


See Your Electronic or 


or Dealer, or Write 


ST. PAUL 14 
In Canada Write: Atlas Radio Corp., Itd. 
560 King St. West, Toronto 28, Ont 
Export Sales Division: Scheel International, Inc. 
4237 N. lincoln Ave., Chicago 18, Ill, U.S.A, 
Cable Address—Harsheel 





MEMO 
When you don't buy your 
trucks, you don't buy the 
headaches of procure 
ment, maintenance ted 
up capital. You don't buy 
garage space insurance 
licenses, bookkeeping OF 
other countless contu- 
sions of truck ownership 

Yet you always have & 
clean truck, your size, 
with your name 
everything supplied but 
the driver! 


ee 


DON’T] 
BUY- 


| =Yo k= 
YOUR TRUCKS 





23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, KLINOIS 


Members in primeipal cities 


ReLEASE 

invested 

capital! 
Send for bulletin B-7 


DON'T MISS IT! 
CORCORAN'S 
Fall &Winter Catalog 


New edition — more 
than 80 pages — Glled 
with the newest, most 
wanted clothes, foot- 
wear and equipment for 
hunting, camping and 
fishing. Send for your 
free copy today. 


CORCORAN, INC. 


Box Bwe-8 Stoughton, Mass. 
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while the tonic shines. Seagram-Dis- 
tillers Corp., Calvert Distillers, Gilbey 
(National Distillers), and Gordon's 
(Renfield Importers) are all playing the 
gin and tonic theme. 

° eee, mage ‘he rum and vodka 
concerns have picked it up, too. Puerto 
Rico Rum, Bacardi, Carioca, and others 
are carrying the rum-and-tonic ball. 
Smirnoff, big California vodka concern, 
is doing its biggest advertising job this 
year, to catch the vodka-and-tonic 
market. 

Competition has sharpened the point 
of the advertisers’ pencil. Until re- 
cently, about the only well-known 
brand besides Quinac and Schweppes 
was White Rock Corp.’s Q-9. Within 
the past month, two other brands have 
joined the quinine water ranks: Hoff- 
man Beverage Co. and Cott Beverage 
Corp. 
¢ Results—All the companies report 
big sales gains. Trade estimates are 
that Pepsi will turn out 500,000 to 
750,000 cases of Schweppes this year; 
Pepsi officials have even predicted 
they'll make it 2-million cases. A Pepsi 
spokesman says that in the two and 
a half months that Pepsi has bottled 
the stuff, it has sold 250,000 cases— 
in the New York market alone. 

Observers figure that Canada Dry’s 
Quinac is likely to reach some 1.5- 
million cases in 1953. ‘The company 
itself puts the figure at 2-million against 
under 1|-million a year ago. White 
Rock’s Q-9 has been a moderate seller 


Pm Tk Tm he | 0 Rated ter the seed racers oem asad 
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“Somebody told me to talk 
to the people at Chase” 


toe CHASE weriomas sane Gy THR COTY OF NEW YORK ote new tee meee eget 


Quoth the Adman 


Admen couldn't resist the Rufous-necked 
hornbill that last week flew its coop in a 
New York City shop and perched on a sill 
at the Chase National Bank. Chase itself 
acted fast, ran newspaper ads the next day 


for several years. This year,- sales are 
maybe 10 times last year’s, White Rock 
reports. Both Hoffman and Cott say 
their quinine water baby has sold better 
than they anticipated. 

¢ Where It Sells—Both bars and retail 
food stores notice the trend. New 
York’s Biltmore bar says that over a 
three-year period its gin and tonic sales 
have tripled. The Savarin bar, in 
Manhattan’s Pennsylvania Station, also 
notes a big increase in gin and tonic 
orders. From the food market's side, 
D'Agostino Bros., for example, reports 
quinine water sales are running four or 
five times last year’s in its New York 
stores. S. S. Pierce Co. in Boston re 
ports that Quinac sales doubled during 
June and July, 1953, against the same 
months in 1952, and that Schweppes 
has quadrupled sales since it became 
a domesticated product. 

It would seem as though some other 
drink must be giving ground. Bar 
tenders feel that the Tom Collins may 
have suffered a bit. But Canada Dry 
reports its ‘om Collins mix is gaining, 
too. White Rock adds that so far its 
carbonated water sales haven't been hit. 
¢ More Martinis—Gin and tonic can’t 
take all the credit for the increase in 
gin sales. Another big factor is that 
the U.S. consumer likes his Martini 
drier and drier. That’s important to 
the gin concerns because, though tonic 
makers like to feel gin and tonic is 
moving into the year-round drink class, 
bartenders and retailers say a firm no. 


“Why didn't somebody tell me that 
wise birds don't eat the peels? | know 
you never put ‘em in the refrigerator” 

UNITED FRUIT 


oe 


poking fun at its own slogan: ‘““Why don’t 
you talk to the people at Chase?”’ Three 
days later, United Fruit Co. trotted the 
bird out for an encore (right): different ad 
agencies, too. 
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EXHAUST FAN 


HOW MUCH WILL 


CORROSION 


YOU THIS YEAR? 


CHEMICALS CAN CORRODE METALS IN 12 MONTHS OR LESS. 


Nola COM. . « IF YOU SWITCH TO 





UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. JUST DOESN'T CORRODE. 


UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. MADE FROM FIRESTONE EXON 402-A 


Unplasticized P.V.C. is a new material of construction that is highly resistant 

to most corrosive elements. In many industrial applications, it has proven to be 
superior—less expensive—than customary metals. Check carefully the advantages of 
Unplasticized P.V.C. Then, for detailed information on how this new material of 
construction can help you in your business, consult Firestone Chemical Sales Division. 


Industrial Pipe— Naturally, piping 
. extrudéd from Unplasticized 
P.V.C. made from Exon 402-A is 
resistant to all types of corrosion. 
It is extremely light weight in 
comparison to metal...easier and 
less expensive to handle. 


Valves—containers, implements or 
any other elements used in the 
handling of corrosives, give year 
after year of trustworthy, low- 
maintenance service when fabri- 
cated of Urplasticized P.V.C. 
made from Firestone Exon 402-A. 


Firestone... 





Versatility — Unplasticized P.V.C. 
made from Exon 402-A can be 
welded, sawed, sheared, stamped, 
milled, planed, drilled, embossed, 
rolled, cemented. It is easily 
worked on conventional metal 
and wood working equipment. 


How does this new material of 
construction fit into your picture? 
Have your engineers consult 
the Firestone Chemical Sales 
Division on proper applications 
of Unplasticized P.V.C. made 
from Exon 402-A write 


Chemical Sales Division 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, DEPT. 86 
POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
A Division of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


NOTE: Firestone supplies the resin only, and does not manufacture the end product. 
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New product? New design? A change 
in price or plans? Customers will 

sit up and take notice fast when 

you send Telegrams! 


For Any Business Purpose— 
A TELEGRAM Does the Job Better! 














SUR VEYS—3200 Western Union 
offices across the country are equipped 
to make local, regional or nation-wide 
Surveys—often overnight! Results are 
accurate, costs low! Get details from 
your local Western Union office. 


WESTERN UNION 
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Drive-Ins Steal the Show 


Indoor movie theaters look sick by comparison... 
Group surveys youngsters’ entertainment preferences .. . 
Two big shopping centers go up almost side by side. 


The latest wrinkle in the booming 
drive-in theater industry is air condi- 
tioning. At Phoenix’s Cinema Park 
Drive-In, the management is installing 
a system of propeller blades mounted 
on 14-ft. standards (picture). In front 
of the blades are water pipes containing 
tiny holes. Water is forced through the 
holes, and goes out across the theater 
as a fine mist, dropping the tempera- 
ture several degrees. 
¢ Sick Cousin—It’s ingenuity like this 
that makes drive-ins the one bright 


light in the movie exhibiting industry. 
Last weck, the Senate’s Sclect Com- 
mittce on Small Businesses issued a re- 
port that makes it plain that the indoor 
clement of the industry is sick now— 
and will probably become more sick in 
the future. Here are some of the com- 
mittee’s findings: 

There were 19.140 movie theaters in 
the U.S. in 1945; of these, only 100 
were drive-ins. 

From 1946 to this year, 851 new 
four-wall theaters have been built. Dur- 
ing the same period, 2,976 drive-ins 
were opened. 

From 1946 to April, 1953, 5,038 
theaters closed. Of these, 4,696 were 
four-wall, 342 drive-ins. 

Today there are 18,306 theaters in 
operation, 834 fewer than there were 
in 1945. Four-wall theaters account for 
15,030 of today’s total, drive-ins for 

276. 

Since 1946, Texas has lost more 
movie houses than any other state 
(467). California is next (344), and 
New York third (343). New Jersey lost 
the highest percentage of houses: On 
the basis of theaters operating there in 


1948, the committee finds that 40.7% 
are now closed. 
¢ Tax Burden—Any solution? Theater 
operators have pressed hard on Con- 
gress to get it to repeal the excise tax 
on movie house admissions; and just 
before it packed up, Congress delivered 
the repeal. But President Eisenhower 
has taken a public stand against such 
individual tax relief, deeming it unfair. 
He let the repeal bill die by pocket veto. 
In its report, the committee ques- 
tions whether any single action, such as 
tax relicf, would help the movie in- 
dustry. The Senate group notes that 
the industry’s difficulties may be rooted 
deep in social change. The report says: 
“It may be unfortunately true that 
changes in our living habits threaten 
the closing of many theaters no matter 
what action might be taken.” 


What the Kids Prefer 


Radio, T'V, and comics appeal to 
children variously depending on their 
ages. That’s the finding of the Board 
of Education of Norwalk, Conn., which 
has surveyed some 2,515 youngsters. 

The Gabby Hayes TV program drew 
over 50% of the children in the third 
grade; by sixth, it was drawing only 
20%. In comics (mainly Dell publica- 
tions), the rating goes the other way: 
91.5% of the third graders read them; 
the figure goes up to 93.6% in the sixth 
grade. 

Some 93% of the youngsters have 
TV in their homes. Average viewing 
time: 3 hours and 43 minutes a day. 


Rivals Side by Side 


How close together can big shopping 
centers be and make a profit? Nobody 
knows the answer yet, but plans are-in 


the works that should tell the story 
some day. R. H. Macy & Co. last week 
announced plans for a big center in 
Bergen County, N. J.—just a mile away 
from Allied Stores’ $20-million center 
in Paramus. 

Both centers are big ones. The Macy 
130-acre site will provide over 1.5-mil- 
lion sq. ft. of store space and parking 
for 12,000 cars. The Allied site of 100 
acres will have selling space of from 
1.2-million sq. ft. to 1.7-million sq. ft., 
and room for from 8,000 to 10,000 cars. 
¢Going It Alone—For a while it 
looked as though the two big retailers 
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would get together on a single center. 
Negotiations to that end were under 
way for about a year. For reasons the 
stores won't go into, the talks fell 
through, and the companies are going 
their separate ways. According to C. E. 
McCarthy, Allied president, his com 
pany turned down offers of the prop- 
crty that Macy later bought. 
Meanwhile, Allied has two more sub- 
urban developments working—one a 
branch of its Rollman store in Cincin- 
nati, the other a branch of Joske’s of 
Houston, to be built in a $20-million 
1egional center called Gulfgate. A. 
Harris, big Dallas store, is planning its 
first suburban branch in a $5-million 
project named Oak Cliff Center. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Color TV came a step closer when 
lederal Trade Commission, as expected 
(BW—Jul.25’53,p132), said it proposed 
to authorize the “compatible” color 
standards sponsored by National ‘Tele- 
vision System Committee. FTC has 
asked for comments by Sept. 8; counter- 
comments by Sept. 23. 

* 
Hi-fi models are cropping out all over 
(BW—Aug.8’53,p50). Webster-Chicago 
offers a table model hi-fi phonograph 
with three dimensional music effects, 
to retail at $149.50 to $159.50. Cape- 
hart-Farnsworth and Hallicrafters also 
have their first, radio-phonograph com- 
binations (modestly priced for Cape- 
hart; $399.95 and $799.95 for Halli- 
crafters). 

+ 
GE’s heat pump (BW-—Jul.18’53,p66) 
has been rechristened Weathertron, to 
indicate it’s a year-round heating-cool- 
ing device. The company hoped to do 
five times last vear’s sales this year, is 
doing better than that, GE reports. 
Most units are going into homes of 
the $20,000 and up class. 

* 
Profits up—Burlington Mills had a net 
profit of $6.6-million for the nine 
months ended June 27, against $4.7- 
million for the same 1952 period. . . . 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. had a net 
profit of $2.1-million for the first half 
of this vear—against a $1.8-million loss 
for the first half of 1952. 

* 
Profits down—Amcerican Woolen Co. 
dipped again, according to its semi- 
annual report. Its net loss of $4.1-mil- 
lion compares with a $2.7-million loss 
a year earlier. Textron and Botany Mills 
also both reported losses—but not as 
steep as in the 1952 half. Botany’s 
sales of $19-million were up nearly 
$5-million from a year ago. 

> 
“Voluntary” store groups—stores that 
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can Your YARD HANDLING EQUIPMENT bo att THESE soBs 
— 


Stack high and reach far? 
Handle large or small loads? 
Do construction and maintenance? 
Pick up and transport any material? 
Push or pull cars or trailers? 


Work in any weather...on any surface? 


LIFT STEEL WITH 
A SLING 





HANDLE LOOSE MATERIAL 
WITH CLAMSHELL 


You Can 


WITH A 
VERSATILE 


LORAIN *-++0r> CRANE 


A Lorain Self-Propelled Crane is practically a yard crew in itself. Just look at 
the varied jobs it can perform. Where other yard material handling equipment 
is limited, Lorain Self-Propelled Cranes go all the way—with a saving in time 
and money on every use. 





There are many reasons why more and more plants are putting Lorain crane 
power on rubber to work on their material handling jobs. Lorains offer a selec- 
tion of capacities up to 45 tons. Interchangeable front ends, combined with 
more than 16 lifting and loading attachments make them one of the most ver- 
satile material handling tools money can buy. Rubber-tire mountings add the 
big advantage of speed and mobility. 

Thew-Lorain Distributors, located in 146 cities, can provide your plant with 
vital facts and figures about cost-cutting Lorain performance. 


op, REIN Ht 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO. 
LORAIN, OHIO 





There’s a Pyrene for every fire hazard 


ce 


electrical 
hazard 





These extinguishers are for electrical fire hazards: (L to R} Pyrene Vaporizing Liquid Pump 
and Pressure Types; C-O-Two Carbon Dioxide Type; C-O-Two Dry Chemical Type. 


PLAY SAFE—don’t skimp on fire protection 


We don’t know what your special fire hazards are. But we do 
know that very few industrial plants have all the protection they 
need. So we urge you to make sure you have enough and we urge 
you to get the best. Your local Pyrene jobber has the right 
Pyrene* equipment to cope with any fire hazard you may have— 
everything from hand extinguishers to automatic systems. He 
also carries Pyrene parts and recharges. One call to him, one 
purchase order, one invoice will take care of any need you may 


have. Write us for his address. 
*T.M, Reg. U.S. Pot. Off, 


Portable fire extinguishers: vaporizing liquid, soda-acid, foam, cartridge-operated, car- 
bon dioxide, dry chemical, and pump tanks * Wheeled extinguishers: soda-acid, foam, 
carbon dioxide, dry chemical types * Air foam play pipes * Systems for special hazards 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


577 Belmont Ave. Newark 8, New Jersey 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 





get together and form their own whole- 
salé operation—report that voluntary 
and cooperative groups did $15-billion 
at retail in 1952, or 37.5% of the total 
food dollar volume. Chain stores came 
next, with $13.8-billion, or 34.5% of 
the market. Unaffiliated rctail stores 
did close to $11.3-billion, o1 

s 
The Suburban Slant is a new bimonthly 
«poof sheet “dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that, no matter what happens, the 
commuter always gets it in the ca- 
boose.” Headline, “Square Wheels to 
Go!” sets tempo of copy. First edition 
of 50,000 appeared on newsstands in 
six cities. Price: 15¢ a copy, $1 for 
eight issues. Publisher Simon Sheib of 
New York hopes to capitalize on the 
commuter army that results from to- 
day’s suburban living 

a 
High style has really hit the children’s 
market. Neiman-Marcus’ school clothes 
catalog called This Way to School 
starts with size three, goes through the 
teenagers, pays attention to “accesso- 
ries” and stvle points, just srownup 
catalog would. 

* 
Rheem Mfg. Co. brought out a new 
automatic clothes dryer at the Los An 
geles Furniture Mart show. Il caturc 
of its Wedgewood drver is a special 
compartment—for delicate fabrics—that 
dries without tumbling. 


Dealera 
AWOL FURNITURE CO 
FORM JR ALIS & APPLIANCE (0 
"On RL TURE STORE 
k MORGAN CO 
PEAR MANS SUPER FORMITURE StORs 
\ HOPSOm Mr 


~ eR 


Bank into Showroom 


A bank, not an appliance store, had this dis- 
play of Arvin Industries T'V sets. The Bank 
of Ashville, N. C., has found itself deep in 
the business of financing consumer pur- 
chases of appliances. To keep business 
coming, it set up a series of bank-floor 
displays—with local distributors providing 
the sets and display materials. The Arvin 
exhibit brought the bank several customers, 
made sales for five local dealers. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


Home on a bill. -. and a beauty, too, since the strength of Mattress under pressure. Here, a 65,000-Ib. truck rolls over a 
its structural steel framework allowed the architect greater mattress containing innersprings of U-'S’S Premier Spring 
freedom of design. Being fireproof, structural steel also makes Wire . . . and not a single spring was damaged! No wonder 
this home safer. If you want your new home to be more bedding made with innersprings of this tough, resilient wir 
modern, more durable, and a safer place for your family to gives you years of solid comfort. Remember, too, ‘the softest 
live, use steel wherever possible. (Photo--Hedrich- Blessing) thing you can sleep on is steel!"’ 


GI... KP ..$$! That’s the story, in letters, of this dishpah 
20w being supplied to the Army’s Quartermaster Corps. 
When a GI has to do KP duty, and wash up after chow, he 

wants a big, sturdy, easy-to-keep-clean dishpan that can 
really stand tough going . . . and what could be better for 
the job than strong, sanitary Stainless Steel like this? 


Soil conditioner. .. from a steel mill! when 
it comes to adding phosphorus and lime 
to the soil and stimu! 
a lot of Southern farmers say it hard 
to beat Tennessee Basic Slag. A product 
of steel«making in United States Steel's 
southern mills, Basic Slag is a good ex- 
ample of U. S. Steel contribution to 
the progress of southern agricultur 


ating better crops, 


> 
NITED STATES STEEL Coen 


For further information on any product shown in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, ! 
AMERICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE. . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. .NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY.. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON... UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS... UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. « UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY « UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPAN 3-667 





The A.O. Smith Corporation* 


SAVES $108,000 aYEAR 


in materials handling! 
WITH A SPECIAL “FINGER-LIFT” 
combined with a 


CLARK Fork Trucks 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS ~- INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


INOUSTR'AL TRUCK DIVISION + CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY + BATTLE CREEK 42, MICHIGAN 


Please send: ©) Case History 2 Material Handling News 
© Have Representative Cail, 


Name—— —— ee _ 
Pherae OO secre ern 


Address Eo 





City. Lone... State. 











AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS ANO SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 





Politics and a Billboard 
SOLVAY, N. Y.-Five rs ago 


the Democrats, headed by Mayor Stan 
ley Major, deposed the Republicans in 
this Svracuse suburb. One of thos« 
deposed was Daniel Mathews, a Solvay 
attorney, as police justice. 

A few weeks ago, the Geddes Sav 
ings & Loan Assn., of which Mathews 
is president, crected a billboard on 
Route 5, just on the Solvay side of the 
Syracuse line. Mavor Major said the 
sign violated a local ordinan that 
(1) provides that the village board must 
give written permission before any sign 
may be erected in the villag ind 
(2) specifically prohibits billboards 

The mavor ordered Police Chief Basil 
Valletta to remove the sign. But Val 
letta is a holdover from the Republican 
administration—an 4 he also happens to 
be a member of the association’s board 
of directors. So, relying on Mathews’ 
legal opinion that the ordinance was in- 
valid, Valletta refused. Mathews con- 
tends that, now that the billboard is up, 
forcible removal by the village would be 
a clear violation of the due process 
clause of the federal Constitution 

Last week the association went to 
court, got a temporary injunction for 
bidding the citv to remove the sign 
pending a trial of the issues. In the 
meantime it’s getting the advertising it 
wanted in the first place—plus a lot of 
free radio and newspaper publicits 
through news accounts of the squabble. 


Port Improvement Fight 
HOUSTON —Nobody in Houston 


will deny that the city’s port needs 
improvements. So you might expect 
that the referendum on $16-million in 
bonds for new port facilitic to be 
voted on Sept. 12, would have littk 
opposition. Just the opposite is true. 
The argument is over what the Port 
of Houston Commission plans to do 
with the monev if the bond i wins. 

The commissioners want to use 
$9-million of the proceeds to buy An 
derson, Clayton & Co.'s 30-vear-old 
Long Reach docks. Anderson, Clayton 
plans to get rid of the docks in any case; 
the commissioners sav that i the facili 
ties are sold to someone else, and are no 
longer available for shipping, the port 
will lose 31% of its general cargo space 

Opponents of the bond issue, led 
by Jesse Jones’ Houston Chronicle, sav 
that the Long Reach docks are old and 
overpriced. If the commission buys 
them for $9-million, they sav, it will 
have to spend at least $5-million morc 
to modernize them—and that for $14 
million it would be a lot better to build 
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completely new docks and forget about 
Long Reach. 


One Railroad Left 
ROCHESTER-Fiive railroads used 


to provide Rochester with passenger 
service. After next week there will be 
only one, the New York Central. 

The Pennsylvania's passenger service 
succumbed to bus and auto competi- 
tion soon after World War I; the Erie 
quit during the depression ‘30s, when 
commuter trafic fell off; and the Le- 
high Valley substituted buses for trains 
two years ago on the 13-mi. link be- 
tween Rochester and its main line. 

Last week the state Public Service 
Commission gave the Baltimore & Ohio 
permission to discontinue its last two 
passenger trains into the city. The 
trains have been losing money since 
1946, B&O says. Aug. 29 is the cutoff 
date. 


Updates 
NASHVILLE —Last fall the City 


Council gave its local transit company, 
Southern Coach Lines, a fare boest 
from 10¢ to 12¢—and then, just a few 
weeks later, in response to public pres- 
sure, rescinded the increase (BW —Oct. 
11°52,p65). SCL promptly announced 
it was quitting, got a court order main- 
taining the higher fares until it could 
find a successor company. 

Last week it found one—Nashville 
Transit Co., a newly formed subsidiary 
of SCL’s own parent, United Transit 
Co. Also last week, the council an 
nounced it would turn over bus regula 
tion to a new five-man transit authority. 
Idea: to get the bus system and bus 
fares out of politics. 


PHOENIX —After six months of 
trying and one rebuff, Phoenix has 
finally succeeded in getting Arizona to 
give it a larger share of revenues from 
the state sales tax. 

Arizona shares such receipts with its 
cities on the basis of their population. 
Early this vear Phoenix got the U.S. 
Census Bureau to take a special census, 
but the state refused to honor it, saying 
only the regular decennial census could 
be used (BW —Jun.13’53,p175/. 

So Phoenix applied again, on the 
basis of 1950 population of areas it has 
annexed since 1950. This request has 
just been approved unanimously by the 
State Tax Commission. The change 
means about $75,000 new revenue. But 
the city still isn’t satisfied; it wants 
a bigger share of gasoline and auto 
taxes, which are distributed on a simi- 
lar basis. 
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“We selected £L05€0 chairs for their greater 
dollar value and got... 


Less Employee Fatigue 
Higher Work Output’ 


SAYS E. L. REYNOLDS 
OFFICE SERVICE MANAGER OF 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 





MODEL 18-TA COSCO EXECUTIVE 





Designed by 
Seating Engineers 
to Reduce Fatigue 
Increase Efficiency 


By reducing fatigue ( 
constant physical 
erly designed chair 
right Cosco chair 
too frequent pauses for r¢ 
diversion, and step up w 
That's why so many 
Cosco chairs e 
employees...for 
Cosco Executive, f 
adjusts 6 ways tc 
matter of second 
Its foam-rubber-cush 
shaped seat is luxuri 
able. Sturdy, all-st 
*$49 50 in Florida, Texas and 11 western states one piece ‘‘Form-] 
ne a Bonderized baked-on « 
Left: Model 15-F assure its long life ar 
PT Oe eres? gemmplll beauty. Your choice of 
Du Pont ‘‘Fabrilite 
Right: Mode! 20-LA “Claremont” upholsteri« 


Side chair—$27.50 ae 
($28.50 in Zone 2) details, mail coup: 


Other models also 


availabie 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING r=: Please attach Coupon to your letterhead +# = 


COSCO Office Chair 
Hamilton Manufacturing Cor, 
Dept. BW-8, Columbus, !ndiar 


Yes, I should like to ha 
office seatir J I am espe 
retarial Chair 
» ( 


DO Se 
Side hair 


£0560 _ 


eee 


CORPORATION 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Also available in Canada, Alaska and Hawaii 
through authorized COSCO dealers. 


BETTER SEATING means BETTER WORK ae 


omer we ee ee ee we eo eee 








KPHO-TYV, IN OPERATION, IN BLACK. City’s pioneer station, now in 


fourth year, had slow start but now is going well, It has new competitor in . 





Pn Se 


KTYL-TY, OPERATING, IN RED. After winning battle for South Mountain 


tower site, station began telecasts last May. But now a third station . . . 


Phoenix T V: Fight for 





PHOENIX, ARIZ. T'V battle symbol is i A 
transmitting tower site atop South Moun- 
Entering fight for FIGHTING FOR A CHANNEL are firms of KTAR-Radio president and 


tain, scene of squabble. 


share of T'V audience are these groups. manager Richard O. Lewis (left), former Assistant Navy Secretary Herbert R. Askins . . . 
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. + « will operate in October. Leaders of KOY-TV and KOOL-TV got together, decided 
to use Channel 10 on share-time basis, to make earlier start. 


arket Not Yet There 


. and former Democratic leader of the 
U.S. Senate Emest W. McFarland. 
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“If you want a crosscut view of a 
tough competitive struggle in T'V, go 
to Phoenix, Ariz.” 

In those words a leading television 
executive sums up what's going on in 
Phoenix, which already has two stations 
battling for its ‘'V market, with a third 
channel opening up in the fall, and no 
less than three contenders vying for 
the right to enter the free-for-all with 
a fourth outlet. 

[hat’s in a market limited at pres 
55,000 to 60,000 homes 
with TV sets in and even bevond the 
Greater Phoenix Arca—a market that 
up to last May supported only one TV 
station. 

If that one well-established station 
ran at a loss for most of its first vear— 
it the second is losing money right now 


cnt to some 





Silly, isn’t it? 


@ To separate little adhesive 
stamps, to lick and stick them? 
To lock up stamps in a tin box—or 
lug them around in your wallet 
until they stick together? 

And especially silly these day 
when any office can afford a little 
DM postage meter! 


@ The DM prints postag 


for any kind of mail, as vou 


inount, 


directly on the envelop 
tape for parcel post. Print 
small ad, if you want one 
time. And has a moistener 
envelope flaps 


@ You always have the 
with the DM, which hold 
postage as you want to pay for 
time. It protects your postag: 
theft, spoilage. And autom 


accounts for postag 


@ Big convenience. Sa 

—and postage. Anybody cai 

Other meter models, hand or el 
for larger offices. Ask the n t 
PB office to show you. Or send the 
coupon for the free illustrated book 


FREE: Handy wall chart of P 


j 


with parcel post mat 


PITNEY-BOWES 


- 
— 


© Postage 
Meter 


nl ( 


Pitney-Bowes, Ine 
1490 Pacirte St 1 
Please send free) book 


Name 
I vim 


Address 





YOU SHOULD HAVE THIS INFORMATION... 


Here’s a new booklet—filled with use- 
ful facts—that makes it easy to 
analyze your calculating problems 
and operations .. . to select just the 
right machine to handle your figure 
work with maximum efficiency and 
minimum cost. 


It explains the two basic kinds of 
calculating work, and tells you what 
features your machine should have 
for your type of work. It discusses the 
usefulness of calculators in terms of 
the beginner and the skilled operator 
... helps answer the question of how 
much you should pay for a calculator 
... Shows you how a wide variety of 
calculating jobs can be handled with 
greatest simplicity. 

For your free copy of this valuable 
booklet, call your Burroughs man. 
The Burroughs branch office near you 
is listed in the yellow pages of your 
telephone book. Or write Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Wherever There's Business There's 


This all-electric Burroughs Cal- 
culator features two answer dials 
—one for individual calculations, 
the other the exclusive Memo- 
Register Rares dial for auto- 
matic grand totals or net results. 


Burroughs 





—how can four outlets expect to make 
a go of it, or even three? 

¢No Tyros—The new contenders 
themselves won't admit to any doubts 
on the subject. A three- or four-way 
market may not be there right now, 
they say, but it’s coming as the popula- 
tion grows. There are a lot of local ad- 
vertising dollars going to newspapers 
and radio that a vigorous T’V could get, 
they think. And they believe Phoenix 
hasn't been fully sold to national ad- 
vertiscrs. 

The men with these ideas are no 
tyros at the game of markets, and know 
their way around. Most of them have 
made out well in radio right in Phoenix 
or on the national networks. Others are 
thoroughly familiar with the local mar 
ket in other forms of business, or know 
what’s what in the entertainment world 
through ownership of motion picture 
theaters. There isn’t a shoestring op- 
erator in the lot. 

Of course, they know there'll be a 
struggle, with hard going at first. But 
each one wants a place on the ground 
floor for what he sees ahead. And each 
is confident there’s a way to win, and 
is willing to put his money on it. 

Most industry men and people in the 
business now around Phoenix secm 
to agree that three channels can mak« 
out without too much trouble after 
maybe a year’s trial and error. But if 
four get into the field, they think it 
might be a tough batth nd_ there 
might be a casualty list. 


1. Combatants 


Who are these men with such con- 
fidence in the growth of Phoenix? 

Let’s start with the pioneer, KPHO 
TV (Channel 5), which began telecast 
ing on Dec. 4, 1949. It was formerly 
owned by John B. Mills, Phoenix hotel 
operator; Erskine Caldwell, the author; 
and others. It was sold on May 1, 1952 
along with KPHO radio station to 
Meredith Engineering Co. for a price 
announced as $1.5-million plus other 
considerations. On its staff is Kathy 
Godfrey, sister of Arthur Godfrey 

Under another company banner, 
Meredith Publishing Co., the new own 
ers publish in Des Moines the well 
established magazines, Better Homes 
and Gardens, and Successful Farming. 
Under sti!] other names they run radio 
and TV stations in Omaha and Svyra 
cuse. 
e In the Field—The other station with 
its claim already staked out is KTYL 
TV (Channel 12), which started opera 
tion last May 2. Actually its studios 
and main offices are in Mesa, 16 mi. 
southeast of Phoenix, but it covers the 
same area as KPHO. It, too, had a pre 
TV radio station. 

KTYL is owned bv Harkins Broad 
casting, Inc., whose principal stock 
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holder is Harry Nace, Jr. The Nace 
family are pioneer Arizona theater op- 
crators. 

Nace says his organization will have 
put $350,000 into KTYL when final 
improvements are completed in a couple 
of months. That’s a lot less than the 
Meredith investment in KPHO, but 
Meredith bought a going concern, 

KTYL boasts at Mesa what's prob- 
ably the only “drive-in” TV studio in 
the world. Cars can drive up, park, and 
view through big glass windows the 
actual telecasting of a show. 
¢On the Way—The third contender 
in this TV race is an unusual hybrid— 
actually two stations in one. They are 
scheduled to go on the air on a share- 
the-time basis on Channel 10 in Oc- 
tober. 

The hybrid setup came about when 
two Phoenix radio stations that had 
been competing for the channel joined 
forces last February, and got CC ap- 
proval for joint operation. The two 
stations originally planned to put up a 
$500,000 building for their joint ‘T'V 
studios and office, but have recently 
taken an option on a downtown 
Phoenix building. 

One of the two, KOOL-TV, is 
headed by Gene Autry, the cowboy 
singing star. The company, Maricopa 
Broadcasters, Inc., is also principal 
stockholder in a Tucson ‘T'V station. 
Its partner, KOY-TV, is controlled by 
three veteran Phoenix radio men—John 
L,. Hogg, Albert D. Johnson, Jack Wil- 
liams. 

The time-sharing arrangement will 
work out this way. One week KOY 
will telecast from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
and KOOL from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. The 
next week thev’ll reverse. How adver- 
tisers will like this setup remains to be 
seen. An advertiser wanting the same 
time segment cach week for 13 weeks 
would have to make two contracts, one 
with each station. 
¢ Hopeful—Outcome of the three-way 
tug-of-war for the remaining Channel 
3 is uncertain at the moment, and it 
mav be two vears before there’s an FCC 
hearing. But all the contenders are pre- 
pared to stick it out. 

Entrv No. | is Phoenix’ oldest radio 
station, KTAR, which filed its ‘TV ap- 
plication way back in 1948. Majority 
stockholder is John J. Louis, who is a 
part-time Phoenix resident and is a 
partner in the Chicago advertising firm 
of Needham, Louis & Brorby. This 
agency is the originator of the Fibber 
McGee and Molly and the Great Gild- 
cersleeve programs. Arizona’s Republi- 
can Governor Howard Pyle also owns 
stock. Richard O. Lewis is KTAR presi- 
dent. KTAR moved recently into a new 
$500,000 building—crected partly on its 
TV hopes. 

Entrv No. 2 is Desert Advertising 
Co., headed by Phoenix businessman 
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is for horseshoes! 








When you come to Wolverine for a tube to do a specific job, 
you can be sure that that product will be exactly right—not 
just close to the mark! 

That’s because Wolverine tubing fills the bill on the job it’s 
designed for. These Wolverine products are winning distinction 
every day in their respective markets: Wolverine Condenser 
Tube ¢ Wolverine Commercial Tube ¢ Electric-welded Steel 
Tube e¢ Copper Water Tube ¢ Capilator*—the capillary 
tube for restriction purposes ¢ Wolverine Trufin*—the integrally 
finned tube ¢ Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Tube—plain 
or tin plated ¢ Fabricated Tubular Parts ¢ Spun End Tube** 
e Automotive Tube ¢ S.P.S. Pipe. 

Remember, that Wolverine produces tubing in copper, coppers 
base alloys, aluminum or electric-welded steel. Yes, specify 
Wolverine—to be sure! 

WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION of Calumet & Hecla, Inc., 
producers of tubing and tubular products of copper, copper-base 
alloy, aluminum and electric-welded steel. 1469 Central Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. — Plants in Detroit, Mich. and Decatur, Ala. 


Wolverine Trufin and the Wolverine Spun End Process avail- 
able in Canada through the Unifin Tube Co., London, Ontario. 


O 





Herbert R. Askins, former Assistant 


Product Cost with OES gy om gr gg Navy under Truman. 


y, there is Arizona Tele- 
ee ROU RA - vision Co., Inc., 40% owned by Ermest 
Ge, a bd HO PERS W. McFarland, former U.S. Senator 
ty, and Democratic leader in the last Ad- 
ministration, now legal consultant to 
: three top communications companies. 


Battlefield 


What lured these big-timers to the 

battle of Phoenix? Local people say it’s 
Only ROURA Hes j their hopes of the TV advertisers’ dollar 
The Exclusive PATENTED j in one of the boomingest states of the 

Instant Release Handle 48 (BW—Dec.13'52,p82). 

According to a recent survey by the 
Bureau of Business Services at Arizona 
State College at Tempe, the Greater 
Phoenix area has a population of 276,- 
000, with some 92,000 dwelling units— 


wh A 


and 47% of these units have ‘T'V sets. 
thet stand behind @ product's The best estimates are that the area 
manufacture — quality construction covered by Phoenix TV signal strength 
is foremost with Roura Hoppers. (which goes beyond the Greater 
Long-lived Roura Hoppers have Phoenix area) took on 50,0C9 more 
submerged arc wells — they are eee population between 1950 and 1952. 
“stitched” with the same apparatus ee os This means an increase of 7,500 to 
used for “stitching” high pressure ii 8,000 dwelling units a vear. If that 
steam boilers. keeps up for three or four years, say 
iti ak: de ae ts Sie sd * : the TV hopefuls, there'll be a much 
, hot or cold, bulky materia "Sa asd : 1, * 
ent Getiie, the eouna i dite 0 pric dip stn yom bigger audience to attract advertising 
is required for distributing and unioading—and he dees dollars 
this in much loss time than ordinarily required under old- Another figure they have their eves 
( hich fr t eons ‘ Mypecnr on igh rate a ae e on is this: From 1951 to 1952 Arizona 
— ony ston ork or plattorm Wt true retail sales went up 10%—from $905- 
constont daily operation, serving and saving for Stee “1: 
os Owens-lllinels Glass, Rate Pend Netione! Sunpenetities million to more than $1-billion. All in 
General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, American Brake Shoe, General all, the TV contenders see a coming 
Electric, Westinghouse, Western Electric, American Steel Foun- $5-million-a-year TV advertising budget 
dries, International Harvester, John Deere, etc. to fight for in the Phoenix area 
By o simple lift of the exclusive release handle, the ROURA e Profits and Losses—But there are 
HOPPER dumps, rights end locks Weel securely. Sizee— other figures in the equation, too. And 
Ye, %, 1, 1% and 2 eubie yards; the ROURA HOPPER can OO ~pfbee 
also be designed for flat trucks and in other sizes to meet the hoped-for $5-million to split up 
specifications. Alse, it can be equipped with specia) flonges , may not come until some time in the 
that permit stacking to desired tiers for storage or future = 2 future. What about it now? 
distribution of materials—conserving valuable floor space. SPEEDY Well, pioneer KPHO-TV _hasn’t 
Priced below all competition, the ROURA will quickly poy : aia : 
fer itself meny times ever. been doing badly by itself—when it 
=Can Be Coated With Acid-Resistant Paints MATERIAL E had no competitors. It’s said to be 
Write teday for detoiled brochure, “in Dollars & Sense.” & grossing $1,400,000 a year. One of its 


former owners, John B. Mills, says it 


ROURA IRON WORKS, Inc. eas he wil te Mendith. bil 


when it was sold to Meredith 

1415 Woodland Ave. Detroit 11, Mich who is still retained as a consultant to 
the station under the sales agreement, 
estimates current net at more than 
$500,000. But Mills savs he ran for 


a cee bapa the first 10 months back in 1949-50 


Meaning more than selling any 
one job are the business principles 








An American Education Yih sw 
fer Coltaven of Your Oversens Employers - _=-g Weighs less than 30 Ibi at a loss—$30,000 in the worst month— 


Calvert ‘‘School-at-Home" Courses have been used ons 
meariy’ 100.000, children In vall” parts, of "the, world. The Wilton gasotene-powered, shoulder and the initial monthly profit after that 


Kindergarten through 9th grade. Lessons, books, supplies slung brush saw cuts oll brush, saplings up to! 5 
«+ vines. Circulor blade 8” of 10”. was $ 00. 


io — =~ 4 a on | ~-—F toughest tangles. One man opera- a 
9 Men. Sele, teublo-tree, nea-clegeiar. Send What about the second comer, 

CALVERT SCHOOL for circular and nome of nearest service dealer KTYL-TV? “After two months on the 

W. Vesenay Ba, Caltinere 10, Oe rae itte a Now Hompehire: are air,” says top stockholder Nace, “we dre 
losing money. But we expect to be in 
-_ the ‘black in the next eight weeks.” In 
“KE-CABINET” © 73 One of our special fibre- July, KTYL-TV cut its staff and elimi- 


chemical materials may ate . - ; , 

» : | nated one of its offices as an economy 

KEEPS KEYS SAFE HANDY hes, solve your problem. | and ile) eames 

SN my yp al 74 4 ye YOU Write Dept. 8 So it looks like a red-ink operation 

ay ns Ang ene ~ &. BP, for any new TV station in Phoenix 

"Denison Mig. Go.” "Dept. B-W, 183 BY //[@, eam ROGERS CORPORATION | for the first months or longer, though 
eer co oe oe ue amen MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT | the high command of KOY-KOOL 
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the 
switch 
is to 


STAINLESS- 
CLAD 


PLATES 


for lower costs... 


extension of material supplies 


More and more, economy-minded buyers are switching 
to Stainless-Clad Steel Plates as an effective means 

of extending supplies of critical materials and of 
beating the high cost of stainless steel. 


They find that in numerous types of fabrication these 
plates give them all the advantages of stainless steel, 
including high resistance to corrosion—yet with 
considerable savings in material costs. 


jed and Dished Heads 


Stainless-Clad Plates made by Claymont are a 
composite of stainless steel permanently bonded to 
carbon or alloy steel plate. They’re easy to fabricate; 
will not buckle, crack or peel under the severest 
forming operations. Stainless cladding may be of any 
specified percentage of total plate from 10% to 50%. 


Other Claymont products include Flanged and 


Dished Heads, Alloy and Carbon Steel Plates, ‘arben ond Ai 
Large Diameter Welded Steel Pipe. 

To order, write or call Claymont Steel Products 

Department, Wickwire Spencer Steel Division, 

Claymont, Delaware. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Denver, Colorado 
PACIFIC COAST DIVISION—Oakiand, California 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Atlanta * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Detroit 
New Orleans * New York © Philadelphia 
CANADIAN OFFICES: Toronto * Winnipeg * Edmonton * Vancouver 
aes a , EB per 7 
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Private-office climate 
for general office workers 


Another problem solved with Trane air conditioning products 


HE owners of an Atlanta building 

had a problem. They wished to 
provide tenants with a perfect year- 
around climate. Yet their building 
had 8 floors . . . and most floors had 
six zones, each with different air 
conditioning requirements. 


Like most office buildings, space 
was broken into large, multi-desk 
areas. Almost everyone shared space 
with 20, 30, 40 fellow workers. 


Could a 45-zone system be de- 
signed with independent zone con- 
trol? Would it be practical? Once 
upon a time—no! But now—yes! 


The engineers of the building found 
that TRANE makes dozens of dif- 


This TRANE Climate Changer heats, cools, 
humidifies, dehumidifies, filters and 
moves the air wherever needed. It gives 
you everything you want in the line of 
indoor climate for large single offices, 
groups of offices or entire buildings. 
Compact—requires minimum space. 
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ferent types of air conditioning units 
... in hundreds of sizes. They found 
exactly the right size and type unit 
to fit each problem .. . silent, com- 
pact units that can heat, cool, humi- 
dify, dehumidify, filter and circulate 
air. These units were installed in 
small equipment rooms on each floor. 


Each unit supplies constant, in- 
dividually pelleres weather to its 
own zone. The closest thing to per- 
fect private-office comfort ever ex- 
perienced. 


Yet these modern air conditioners 
are typical of the advancements you'll 
find in all TRANE heating, ventilat- 
ing and air conditioning products. A 
good reason why you too should take 

our temperature problemsto 

ANE. 


In the meantime, write for a free 
copy of the booklet, “Temperatures 
by Trane.”’ The Trane Company, 
La Crosse, Wis., Eastern Mfg. Div., 
Scranton, Penn., Trane Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Toronto. 87 U.S. and 14 Can- 
adian offices. 


TRANE 


manufacturing engineers of 
air conditioning, heating 
and ventilating equipment 


talks about opening in the black. 
There’s a lot of competition for adver- 
tising from well-entrenched radio sta- 
tions, too—there are eight of them 

and newspapers (both owned by Phoe- 
nix Newspapers, Inc.). Mills of KHPO 
says it would take $45,000 in gross 
billings a month for a TV station in 
the area just to cover operating costs 
¢QOn Your Mark—At any rate, the 
battle’s on, and the contenders seem 
to have the wherewithal to stay in it. 
And it’s a battle in earnest. ‘Take the 
fight over the South Mountain antenna 
site. Nace of KIT'YL applied to Phoe 
nix Parks Board for a ‘I'V antenna site 
atop the mountain. KTAR-Radio al 
ready had a use-permit agreement for 
part of the mountain against the day 
it might go into ‘I'V, and put up a 
howl on the ground KIT'YL was a Mesa 
not a Phoenix station. But it didn’t 
make a formal protest, and KIT'YL got 
the site. 

As one Phoenix industry man put 
it: ““There’s going to be a scramble, 
and somebody might get hurt. But no 
matter what happens, the viewers and 
the advertisers will have the best of 
it—and TV will have a real test.” 





REGIONS BRIEFS 








Special session of Mississippi's legisla- 
ture to consider ways of raising money 
to equalize white and Negro schools 
(BW—Jul.25’53,p170) has been post- 
poned from Sept. 15 to Nov. 3 after 
22 of the 49 state senators objected 
to the earlicr date. An interim study 
committee will recommend that the 
program be financed at the rate of 
$17.8-million a year, the money to be 
raised primarily by boosting the state 
sales tax from 2% to 3%, the ciga 
rette tax from 4¢ to 5¢ a pack, and 
the severance tax on production of 
crude oil and natural gas from 6% 
to 8%. 
2 

Oklahoma’s new Turner Turnpike, be- 
tween Tulsa and Oklahoma City, is 
attracting cross-country travelers who 
used to bypass the state entirely, turn- 
pike officials believe. In June, 1953, 
104,754 cars used the turnpike—more 
than 40,000 from out of the state. 
Route 66, which parallels the new high- 
way, was used by only 20,220 fewer 
cars than in june, 1952. 


° 
Honolulu’s Waikiki beach isn’t the 
only spot to benefit from the Hawaiian 
Islands’ hotel boom (BW-—Jul.18’53, 
pl42). A group of local hotel men are 
planning a small new hotel at Kahului, 
on the island of Maui. Residents of 
that island have pledged thems: 
buy $25,000 in bonds to pay part of 
the cost of construction. 


lves to 
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Paves Way for Adjournment 





Senate Committee Kill{ Debt Rise 


By 11 to 4; Session in Fal 


LAKe 





Democratic Foes Get Ready ta 
Make Election Hay of Any 
Special Session Call 


- 4Rebuttal: 


“We Inherited It" 


By Geoncs KE. CRUINSHANE 
Stef Reporter of Taw Wate Sraxet Jovaran 
~ WASHINGTON—Three dashes of peppery 





Debt Limit: Fact or Fiction? 


There has been much talk this week 
and last about the federal debt limit. 
President Eisenhower asked that it be 
raised from its present level of $275- 
billion to $290-billion. Secretary of the 
Treasury George M. Humphrey sounded 
some gloomy warnings of what might 
happen if this request weren’t granted. 
Congress, however, went home without 
having done anything about it. 

Maybe, if the government owes you 
money, some of this talk worries you. 
But it needn’t. You'll get your money. 
The debt ceiling is not rigid; it moves 
up-and down freely with the shifting 
currents of federal finance. Kew mem- 
bers of Congress take it very seriously. 
Debate on it is usually casual. It’s a 
good bet that some time this year or 
next, when Congress gets around to it, 
the ceiling will move up as requested. 
¢ No Soul-searching—As the average 
congressman sees it, the debt limit is a 
figure more or less pulled out of the 
air. When you feel like changing it, 
you do so according to a rough guess. 

The $15-billion increase asked by 
Eisenhower was not justified by a list 
of detailed fiscal requirements. It was 
described simply as big enough to give 
the Treasury Dept. headroom. That 
was in the debt ceiling tradition. Ac- 
tually, the request was $10-billion more 
than anything this fiscal year is likely 
to require. 

Nobody explained why that exact sum 
was asked, when so much less was 
needed to get by. And nobody knows 
why the request was delayed until the 
closing days of the session. The answer 
to both may be that nobody expected 
Congress to take the ceiling seriously. 
¢ Serious View—But Sen. Harry Byrd 
of Virginia—who had already risen twice 
before in the Senate to smite the Pres- 
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ident he loves—did it again. The smit- 
ing was done in sorrow, not in anger. 
Byrd still “likes Ike.” But he couldn’t 
make much out of Humphrey’s figures 
on the debt limit, and told him so. 

‘The Senate Finance Committee—Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike—went 
along with Byrd. They voted against 
the increase. This stopped action for 
the time, though it didn’t change any 
of the facts that made a rise in the ceil- 
ing seem important to Eisenhower. 

Byrd was playing for time. He abhors 
the once-over-lightly treatment Con- 
gress usually gives the debt ceiling. To 
Byrd, and to the other fiscal conserva- 
tives in Congress, it is not something 
merely to be praised for political effect, 
and then lightly changed. ‘They see it 
as the best means yet devised to halt a 
steady rise in the debt—to forestall, 
ultimately, a ruinous inflation. 
¢ Shining Example—The Byrd group 
would like to have a federal debt ceiling 
as rigid as the limitation most states 
and cities put on borrowing. When a 
state or a city comes to its debt limit, 
it quits spending. ‘Teachers or police- 
men go without pay. Garbage collec- 
tion halts. 

A similar straitjacket has never been 
clamped on the federal government, 
partly hecause Congress simply can—in 
effect—create the money it needs, where 
a state or city cannot. It is one of the 
particular powers of a sovereign govern- 
ment. If federal appropriations are 
bigger than income, the Treasury has 
always sold bonds to cover the gap. 
That’s how the public debt has been 
created. If a pinch between debt limit 
and spending seemed to be coming, 
Congress has avoided any possibility of 
pain by simply raising the limit. 


This is the process Byrd bitterly 





work height, utilizes overhead os 


BUSCHMAN CONVEYOR 
SAVES $7000-° ANNUALLY 


A BUSCHMAN OVERHEAD CABLE CON. 
VEYOR SYSTEM replaces tormer manual 
handling method at MINNE ie Ot 1S HON- 

EYWELL REGULATOR CO ith sulting 
savings of $7000.00 aanue aliy On an in- 
vestment of $3800.00. This does not in- 
clude recovered floor space, reduced aisie 
traffic, easier working conditions and in- 
creased production. 

it is anticipated that the overall total sav- 
Ings that will be realized by Minneapolis: 
Honeywell improved production methods 
in this instance is approximately $16,000 
per year. 

Why not investigate the possibilities of 
similar savings in your plant operations? 

Write for New Bulletin No. 40 


gous! SOS! 08 cans 
” 


THE E. W. BUSCHMAN Co. « 

4477 Clifton Ave., Cincinnati 32, 0. man 
Representatives in 
Principe! Cities 


t curve of Universo! Cable Conveyor inclines 
pret 


SALES AID ON THE 
PRACTICAL SIDE 


They SEU! 


Shae 
Perrygraf Slide-Charts are practical sales aids 
that seek out the very men you want to reach. 
They are easy to use, just pull a tab or rotate 
a disc and information is at ones finger tips 
Write for booklet with over two hundred 
illastrations showing how others use them to 


build sales. The history of Perrygraf Slide- 
Charts proves... they sell! 


PERRYGRAF 


Designers and Manufacturers 
PERRYGRAF CORP., 1501 Madison, Maywood, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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FARM | 


ee — 


THE PRESIDENT LEARNS ABOUT 
LUBRICATION SAVINGS 


“Farval kept old machine going, saved $4,830" 


The Problem: 15 years ago a crank press in a metal- 
furniture plant shut down for repairs because hit-or- 
miss band lubrication couldn't fight friction properly. 
Maintenance costs had run $161 in six months. 


The Solution: A Farval centralized system of lubri- 
cation, costing only $124, was installed. Since then not 
a single minute of production time has been lost! 


The Savings: In 4% months Farval had paid for it- 
self. And over a 15-year period, maintenance savings 
on this one press alone came to $4,830! Naturally, 
Farval was soon specified on their other equipment, too. 


So wherever you see the Farval sign (the familiar 
valve manifolds, dva/ lubricant lines and central pump- 
ing station) you know a machine is being properly 

WRITE: lubricated and money is being saved. 
for Free Lubrication Surve : . 
‘ =e FARVAL is the Dualine system of centralized 
Without obligation, we will send lut } 
one of our lubrication engineers ubrication that hydraulically delivers oil or 
to inspect your plant equipment grease, exactly measured, to each individual 
and Present a written analysis of bearing as often as desired. Today Farval sys- 
what Farval can do for you ee 
tems protect millions of industrial bearings 

for Bulletin 26 throughout the world. 


which tells the full story of Far- 
val, how it works and how it can 


gave you money in many ways Th e Fa rval Co rpo ra tion 
3284g East 80th St., Cleveland 4, Ohio 
Farval is an affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company. Represented in Canada by Peacock Brothers, Limited. 
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. - . public debt was con- 
sidered nine-tenths fiscal 
fable, one-tenth legal mon- 
strosity ...” 

DEBT LIMIT starts on p. 127 


opposes. By blocking the rise this time, 
he clevated the ceiling to a new im 

Oortance in fiscal affairs. ‘That's what 
= was really shooting at. 

He is just as anxious as Humphrey 

to have the government pay bills and 
mect payrolls when due. He'll go along 
with a rise—but only if it is plainly 
necessary. 
e Nine-tenths Fable—All this was a 
triumph for Byrd and his followers. For 
years, the statutory ceiling on the public 
debt was considered nine-tenths fiscal 
fable, one-tenth legal monstrosity. Few 
took it seriously. 

One reason was that the ceiling has 
had nothing at all to do with how much 
debt the government could carry and 
still keep its credit good. History shows 
that. Back in the early days of the 
depression, the only debt ceiling was one 
inferred by Congress when it told the 
Treasury how much of certain kinds of 
securities it could issue. ‘The idea of 
a formal ceiling, labeled as such, came 
to head when Congress voted a limit 
of $45-billion, for fiscal 1936. That was 
a comfortable $11-billion above the ex 
isting debt. 

By three stages, the ceiling moved 
to $300-billion by 1945—alwavs com 
fortably ahead of immediate needs. In 
1946, with the end of the war, Con- 
gress dropped it to $275-billion. ‘That, 
too, seemed far greater than any peace- 
time needs. As in the past, the idea 
was to provide the Treasury with a mar- 
gin far wider than any foreseeable need. 
e Credit Rating—That $275-billion—an 
accident of politics and history—is still 
the ceiling. Nobody in the government 
considers it to be an outside limit on 
how much debt the federal government 
can carry and still keep its credit good. 
In fact, anvthing like a formal credit 
rating on the federal government is im- 
possible to compile. Nobody knows 
that much about public credit 

Not even arch-conservatives on mat- 
ters of debt trv to draw a firm line. Byrd 
does not. He simply says the public 
credit will collapse at some point if the 
debt keeps rising. That's all Humphrey 
will say, too. He explain I don’t 
know where the breaking point is. | 
just know it’s there.” 

Obviously, he doesn’t think $290- 
billion is the breaking point, or he 
would not have asked for a rise to that 
point. 

An outside limit can’t be set with 
anv finality because the government’s 
credit is good as long as people think 
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it is good. There are no signs now that 
public confidence has diminished, or 
is likely to. 

eIn the Law—If the debt limit has 
had doubtful standing in economics or 
finance, it has had a downright bad 
reputation in the law. Ever since the 
first formal debt ceiling was voted, 
lawvers in the Treasury Dept. have 
been saying that it doesn’t really mean 
a thing. 

Their point is a simple one. First, 
Congress fixes a limit on the debt. A 
later-elected Congress passes so much 
in appropriations, and provides so little 
in’ revenue, that a deficit occurs. ‘This 
deficit, added on to previous debt, 
pierces the ceiling. So cither the old 
ceiling doesn’t count any more, or the 
new appropriations are illegal. In such 
cases, Treasury lawyers argue, the most 
recent act of Congress must always take 
precedence. The new appropriations, in 
effect, establish a new and higher debt 
ceiling. 

Treasury lawyers like to ask how, un- 
der our system, one Congress can 
legally bind. the hands of a following 
Congress in the performance of a con- 
stitutional function. They say the debt 
ceiling would do just that, if it were 
allowed to take precedence over cur- 
rent appropriations. 

Even members of Congress admit the 
ceiling is not legally binding. Most of 
the Congressional fiscal experts are sat- 
isfied merely to call it a “reminder and 
a goal.” 
¢ Firmness—Just the same, the ceiling 
is not made entirely of fluff. Humphrey 
was not imagining spooks under the 
bed when he asked for the increase. 
Here’s why: 

It would take a court decision to set- 
tle the legality of any bonds Humphrey 
issued for debt over the $275-billion 
limit. ‘That means lawsuits. And law- 
suits would mean that prudent insur- 
ance executives, managers of pension 
funds, banks, and other purchasers of 
U.S. bonds would have to avoid the 
ever-ceiling offerings. 

In the practical world of bond ped- 
dling, the ultimate legal decision 
doesn’t mean much. The mere exist- 
cence of a legal doubt means everything. 
And Humphrey is a bond peddler. In 
a few weeks now, his men will start 
beating the fiscal byways, talking about 
finances that Humphrey hopes to work 
out this October. 

These men will call on the big buyers 
of bonds, who will ask about the debt 
limit problem, If Humphrey tries to 
pierce the debt ceiling, they'll balk. 
The prospect of arguing with these 
buyers on the basis of an eventual court 
decision has scared Humphrey so badly 
that he has changed his mind on the 
amount of money he'll try to raise. In- 
stead of considering a bond issue that 
would pierce the ceiling, he says, he'd 
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“ENGINEERING 
OF THE JANITROL 


ILITy 
OL MAN 


MPRESSED Us. we 


BOUGHT 50 
HEATERS,”’ 


Statement by Pau! 
Great Southern Bo 


@ Starting with 8 Janitrol Unit Heaters 
in their Wirebound Box Plant in 1942 
the Great Southern Box Co., Inc. found 
this a practical and economical answer 
for their heating problems. Janitrol gas 
units kept installation costs to a mini- 
mum... no costly steam pipes were 
needed. 

Plant expansion in 1944 required 12 
additional Janitrol units for the new 
Corrugated Section ... and in 1946, 27 
similar units were installed in their 
new plant in Jackson, Miss. Several 
units have also been installed in their 
Cleated Corrugated Plant in Jackson, 
Miss. 

Mr. Olivier, said, “All of our heating 
requirements have been met with Jani- 
trol Unit Heaters. There is no question 
that Janitrol engineering features as- 
sure long trouble-free service.” 
Sawdust in the air in the wooden box 
plant covers the Janitrol Units and 
makes occasional cleaning necessary— 
yet no maintenance problems have 
arisen, even under these rugged con- 
ditions! 

Look into the plus features of gas heat 
with Janitrol for your needs! 


NIT 


E. Olivier, General Supt 
x Co., New Orleans, le, 


All heating units are around the poet. 


meter of the big 440’ x 90’ building. 


Janitrol units in the paper box build- 
ing cover eight shipping doors to 
proxies a curtain of warm air during 
oading operations. 


Write today for “The Business Man’s Blue Book for 
Better Heating.”’ It gives full details about unit heater 
performance and best installation practices. 


jjanitrol 2. fd 
UNIT HEATERS 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION «+ TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
makers of the famous furnaces that heat treat most of the products of big name industry 
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Do Orders, Orders, Orders, 
drive you mad, mad,mad 7? 


A note of relief to all despairing 
Production Executives 


When too many orders put the deep 
squeeze on capacity, don’t shrug 
your shoulders and brace yourself 
for the coming storm. Relax. Let us 
supply the missing facilities and 
manpower. Take it to Taft-Peirce. 


Our extensive contract design, 
tooling, and manufacturing facilities 
can almost always handle the job. 
And do it quickly, surely, economic- 
ally. 


Get the full time and money sav- 
ing details. Write for 92 page illus- 
trated booklet ““Take It To Taft- 


2 ” 


Peirce. 





We'll Design it... Some typical de- 
= assists by T-P engineers — a 
silent typewriter, automobile en- 
gine, automatic lens grinders, 
countless machine-tools and 
smaller mechanisms. 

Tool it. . . Several large corpora- 
tions rely exclusively on the T-P 
Toolroom for tool design and 
manufacture. 


Make it... 1500 machine tools. . . 
450,000 square feet of plant — 
provide the facilities for anything 
from a single simple part to 
thousands of complex units. 

Test it... A separate production 
line may be set up in sequence op- 
eration — from manufacturin 

through assembly, test, and fina 
inspection. 

Ship  ... Taft-Peirce offers you 
all or any part of these services. 
Write for 92 page illustrated book- 
let, ‘“Take It To Taft-Peirce.” 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R. |. 


TELEPHONE, 


WOONSOCKET 1, 





first quit paying bills, payrolls, and 
pensions. 

e Allowance—This means that Hum- 
phrey will raise only what the ceiling 
provides for—that what began as a 
fable has become an embarrassing fact. 
On Aug. 1, the debt subject to the 
ceiling was $272.2-billion. That would 
allow Humphrey $2.8-billion more. 

This wouldn’t leave him in such bad 
shape. On Aug. 1, he had $8.7-billion 
in cash scattered around in bank ac- 
counts. With the $2.8-billion, that 
gives Humphrey $11.5-billion to play 
with. 

The deficit from Aug. 1 to Dec. 31 
is estimated as $7.8-billion. That would 
cat up all but $3.7-billion of the $11.5 
billion. 

Sen. Byrd said that $3.7-billion was 
enough. Humphrey said no; he should 
have $6-billion as a cushion 
eIn Case of Need—The senators on 
the Finance Committee who voted with 
Byrd thought he made a better case, de- 
cided against raising the debt limit. 
That doesn’t mean they won’t change 
their minds if the government really 
runs short of cash. 

In such a case—for example, if tax col 
lections in the third quarter are mark 
edly less than the $14-billion expected 
—Congress would come to a special ses 
sion and quickly raise the ceiling. Or 
they will do the same thing if the ‘Treas 
urv squeezes by this vear, but needs 
help next year. Whenever the need 
becomes urgent, Congress will pass the 
necessary law without much argument. 

Even if the Treasurv gets into a new 

fiscal vear next July 1 without a change 
in the ceiling, it would probably have 
to ask for one then. That timing would 
be doublv sad news, politically. But it 
is more likely than not to happen, if 
Congress doesn’t get the Administra 
tion off the hook by giving it a healthy 
increase this vear or early next. Despite 
occasional bursts of optimism, it’s prob 
ably going to take the Administration 
through fiscal 1955 to get the budget 
under control. 
e Estimates—What really makes Hum 
phrev jumpy is the prospect that the 
estimates of spending or income for the 
rest of this vear mav be badly off 

Income is the Treasury’s job. It 
bobbled the last one—overestimating 
June revenue by almost $2-billion. Col 
lections due Sept. 15 are the key to the 
income picture now. 

If present estimates are as far off 
as the ones leading up to June, todav’s 
comfortable picture—the one seen by 
Sen. Bvrd—could change into the stark 
picture of the richest government in the 
world grubbing along on petty cash, 
and maybe running out of even stamp 
money. There’s no doubt what would 
happen in that case. Up would go the 
debt limit as fast as Congress could get 
to Washington. 
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WANT to add payload? Save chassis weight? Cut truck 
Operating costs? 

Of course you do! 

And you can—if you see your White Representative! 

He has all the engineering facts of correct truck appli- 
cation for your business. He has the know-how in the 
White Payload Procurement Plan. 

And he has the greatest, best-engineered line of White 
Trucks and Highway Tractors in history to back up his 
analysis of your needs. 

It's a perfect “payload” combination—the right truck, 
tailored to your work. 


White Payload Design 
GO TO WORK FOR YOU? 


Check These White Payload Design Features 


THIS Esso Standard Oil Company, Virginia Division, White 
Tractor is a WC-24PLT model engineered right... by White! 
New Bridge Formula front end ewer 28-inch dimension 
from front of bumper to center of the front axle... 102 inches 
to back of cab, permitting 35-ft. trailer within 45-ft. limit. 

Forward-mounted safety tanks improve driving axle pay- 
load capacity. 

The Mighty Mustang adds power... saves weight. Right 
for the hills and the big payloads! 

Favorable chassis weight because of payload design 
weight-saving features. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY «© Cleveland 1, Ohio 


For More Than 50 Years the Greatest Name in Trucks 





MAGNESIUM CUTS DEAD WEIGHT, 
INCREASES HELICOPTER EFFICIENCY 


Extensive use of DOW MAGNESIUM sheet, extrusions, and sand 


castings saves many important pounds on this versatile aircraft 


When you have to go straight up from a standing start, 
weight saving is of prime importance. That’s why designers 
of helicopters are making extensive use of magnesium, the 
world’s lightest structural metal. 


The range and capacity of one current production model 
helicopter have been greatly increased by the use of mag- 
nesium. In this ship the requirements of magnesium are 
equal to approximately 25% of the craft’s total empty 
weight. This consists of 400 pounds of castings, com- 
prising 90 different parts, and 700 pounds of sheet and 
extrusions, including nearly all of the fuselage skin. 


The weight saved by the use of magnesium has helped 
increase the efficiency of helicopters. W here onl yester- 
day these craft were novelties, today they are the real 


work horses of our armed forces. 


Whenever you have a weight problem, investigate magne- 
sium. One-third lighter than aluminum, magnesium oflers 
you an exceptionally high strength/weight ratio. It is a 
practical metal, available in all common forms, workabli 
by all standard shop methods. For complete information, 
call your nearest Dow office or write to: Magnesium De- 
partment, THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM 
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This week, as he set about shoring up his own troubled empire 
(page 27), Soviet Premier Malenkov could take some encouragement from 
events in the Western world. 


From Paris to Tokyo, the challenge to the U.S. is growing. 


In his speech last weekend, Malenkov made it plain that he means 
to profit by the divisions in the West. He offered all things to all men who 
are discontented with American leadership. 


True, the Soviet world is crisis-ridden. But you cannot count for sure 
on Malenkov failing, either in his plans for the home front or in his efforts 
to woo friends abroad. 


France at midweek was a sheer joy to Malenkov. The strikes there 
are pushing the nation deeper into chaos. 

The political balance is shifted from the right-of-center to a strongly 
neutralist left. Malenkov’s H-Bomb announcement was neatly timed to 
reinforce that neutralism. 


It’s almost certain that the conservative government of French Premier 
Joseph Laniel won’t last long. A likely successor might be Mendes-France, 
with a left-of-center coalition. 


Such a government would doubtless try to stick by NATO; but it would 
try to end the Indo-China war by compromising with the Reds there. And 
the already listing European army plan would probably be sunk without 
a trace. 


All the pressures in France today are toward the left. 


Washington’s plan not to bring up Indo-China at the Korean political 
conference hasn’t helped matters in France. 


Foreign Minister Bidault figured he had a promise on that score. But 
the U.S. is afraid that talking about Indo-China would open a Pandora's 
box of other problems. 


It would indeed. But our decision strengthens the neutral sentiment in 
France. 


Malenkov’s soft words were calculated to have the same effect. 


He spoke glowingly of the Franco-Soviet pact of 1945, called it an 
“alliance” that could be the backbone of “European security.” It’s possible 
that the Kremlin is ready to pay a high price for an isolationist, anti-NATO, 
anti-German, French government. 


As for Germany, Malenkov unveiled a double-edge propaganda sword. 


Instead of appealing to German nationalism, as the Soviets have often 
done in the past, he went out of his way to warn the rest of Europe against 
Germany. He cast the Soviet Union—with its H-Bomb—in the role of 
guardian against future German aggression. 


Then to the Germans themselves, the Soviet leader appeared to offer 
a return of East Germany and eventual unity—provided West Germany 
gave up its ties with the U.S. 


Italy today is no more sturdy a reed than France. 
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Conservative Attilio Piccioni gave up his attempt to form a new center 
coalition to replace the fallen De Gasperi regime. It’s possible that there 
will be a right-wing government in Italy before long. That would harden 
the resentment on the left. 


For the present, Italy’s paralysis is another setback for our European 
policy. Malenkov knows that well. He stressed the chance of increased 
Soviet trade with the “glorious Italian people.” 


The Middle East and South Asia bulk large in Soviet plans. There are 
already solid successes in Iran. 

There Premier Mossadegh is playing up to the domestic Communists. 
And he has invited a Soviet commission to come in and tackle problems 
of “mutual interest.” 


Next door, the India-Pakistan feud over Kashmir has taken a turn 
for the worse. The tenuous peace is in danger unless Nehru, himself a 
Kashmiri, will agree to some kind of partition of the disputed province. 

Kashmir continues to tie down the resources of two nations, together 


as potentially powerful as China. The situation provides ideal waters for 
the Soviet to stir up. 


Many experts think Malenkov’s best chances for diplomatic gains are 
in the Far East. 


Indonesia’s Communists, already in a strong position, are doing their 


utmost to tip the balance. Other countries of Southeast Asia are piling up 
crop surpluses while prices are falling, are ripe for Russian trade offers 


Japan may one day become our No. 1 problem in the Far East. The 
U. 8. position there is deteriorating. Note these straws in the wind: 


* This week angry workers, waving the red flag, are striking U. S. mili- 
tary bases in Japan. 

* Japanese politicians are discovering the political wisdom of forgetting 
they can speak English and hiding their American connections. 


3 
It’s not hard to understand the rising anti-U. 8, sentiment in Japan. 


It stems from real and imaginary gripes, nourished by a long occupa- 
tion. Moreover, the Japanese tend to look on our present security forces 
there as merely an extension of the occupation. 


So the current negotiations with Washington over rearmament and 
a mutual security pact are dragging badly. Though the pact may be O0.K.'d 
finally, the Japanese, to a man, will resent it. 


& 
On the economic side, Japan is burning the candle at both ends. 
Exports are falling, imports are rising, high living is the order of the 


day. A severe inflation threatens, but the weak Japanese government 
hesitates to force austerity and set its fiscal house in order. 


a 
Read the Japanese situation against Malenkov’s subtle invitation: He 
asks the Japanese to resume their normal trade and diplomatic relations 
with China and the Soviet Union. 
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Do You Need a Building Site with Good Water? 


Is your business one that needs pure, soft water? 


You see, we used to need water, too. Boiler water. 
We were very fussy about the kind of water we gave 
our locomotives. Because of greater use of Diesels, we 
are retiring a number of wells, pumping plants, tanks 
and softening plants. Some of these installations are 
on. large, level plots along our railway with access to 
good highways as well as rail sidings. 

For instance, we have two good locations near 
Columbus, O. One of them 16 miles north, near Dela- 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: 


VIRGINIA * WEST VIRGINIA » KENTUCKY » OHIO 
INDIANA + MICHIGAN + SOUTHERN ONTARIO 


ware, O., has a plot of 45 acres with adjoining property 
that can be acquired; and another 30 miles south at 
Circleville, O., has 90 acres. Others are available in 
Indiana, Michigan, Virginia, West Virginia and Ontario, 
Tell us how much land you want and where you want 
it. We'll offer you a complete installation for much 
under its reproduction cost. For further details, write 
to Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Cleveland 1, Ohio, 
Detroit, Michigan, Huntington, West Virginia. 











Germ Major Gen. Glen Edgerton, new 


head of reorganized Export-Import Bank, 


picked up a hot potato. 


@ The Administration reportedly wants to 


tighten the bank's pursestrings—but it’s run 


into a fight. 


@ Foreign governments, many business- 


men and economists, and bank officials take 


a dim view of a cutback. 


@ The outcome probably won't emerge be- 


fore next year. 


Fighting Out Ex-Im’s Pursestring Policy 


A discreet, but nonetheless fierce 
controversy has boiled up in Washing- 
ton around one of the U.S. govern- 
ment’s least controversial and most 
profitable institutions—the Export-Im- 
port Bank. 

Most of the scuffing is going on 
behind the closed doors of high officials 
of the bank, the ‘Treasury Dept., and 
State Dept. But the gist of the argu- 
ment has leaked out and U.S. foreign 
traders and investors, and businessmen 
and governments abroad, are joining 
the debate. 

¢ Js Ex-Im spending too much 
money on the wrong projects? Does 
the aim of economy in government, 
and a balanced budget, dictate a cut- 
back in the bank’s lending? 

¢ Or should the Administration 
step up Ex-Im operations, to compen- 
sate for dwindling U.S. aid, to stim- 
ulate foreign trade and investment? 


1. Conflicting Currents 


The controversy was touched off by 
tentative Treasury plans to hold down 
the bank’s lending, particularly for 
development purposes, and by the 
major reorganization of the bank just 
carried out. It hasn’t been decided vet 
just how tight to pull the bank’s purse- 
strings. But economy is in the air—and 
most of Washington will tell you that 
that bank’s wings will be clipped. 

The reorganization has put the bank 
much more directly under the thumb 
of the Treasury Dept. Under the new 
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setup, the bank’s bipartisan board of 
directors has been replaced by a single 
director, Major Gen. Glen E.. Edgerton 
(picture), sworn in last week. The State 
Dept. no longer will be represented on 
the bank’s board. The bank itself will 
lose its seat on the National Advisory 
Council. ‘Taken together, these moves 
take the bank out of its policymaking 
role, make it primarily an executive 
agency under the ‘Treasury. 

Its new course will be charted largely 
by Edgerton. A genial and conserva- 
tive retired Army engineer, he has had 
varied experience around the world— 
in everything but international bank- 
ing. Edgerton helped handle surplus 
property disposal after both world 
wars, was governor of the Panama 
Canal Zone, served on the Alaska Road 
Commission, and worked for the Fed- 
etal Power Commission. He was also 
in charge of remodeling the White 
House during Truman’s administra- 
tion. Edgerton will be backstopped by 
deputy director Lynn Stambaugh and 
assistant director Hawthorne Arey, both 
old Ex-Im hands. 
¢ foreign Outcry—The reaction abroad 
to these moves has been swift—and 
noisy. Latin Americans, especially, are 
concerned lest the bank’s lending be 
curbed; top government officials in 
every Latin nation besieged Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower about the new Ex-Im 
policy during his recent hemisphere 
trip. Eisenhower and his advisers ad- 
mitted that a change was coming, but 
explained that the American people 


had voted for economy in government 
last fall and that the Administration 
had to give it to them. It was their 
suggestion that the World Bank should 
be the primary source of development 
capital. 

Apparently, some Administration 
efficials feel that Ex-Im have 
competed with private investment 
abroad. They fear that a public power 
development, for example, aided by Ex 
Im money might help a government 
interfere with the operations of private 
companies. 

Latin Americans don’t agre They 
point out that the bank has been the 
chief source of basic development aid, 
that it has consistently netted profits 
for the ‘Treasury, that it has helped 
American business—investors and ex- 
porters—right along. Latins argue, too, 
that the World Bank couldn't possibly 
fill Ex-Im’s shoes: Its lending power is 
limited by a shortage of funds and by 
the fact that it can only lend under 
government guarantees. 

e U.S. View—Here at home, 
businessmen and_ officials 
think that hobbling Ex-Im would be 
a pennywise policy. And they wonder 
why the bank is the target of an econ- 
omy move. ‘True, the Senate Banking 
& Currency Committee, headed by 
Sen. Homer Capehart, has launched a 
full-dress study of both Ex-Im and the 
World Bank. But Capehart has in the 
past criticized Ex-Im for slowness in 
processing loans. There’s no reason to 
believe that the study, designed to find 


lo ins 


manv 
priv ately 
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ways to speed the flow of world trade, 
will be a hostile one. There have been 
no complaints from Congress that Ex- 
Im was spending too much money 
That's despite the fact that appro- 
priations for the bank show up on the 
budget as a red-ink item. The budget 
statement does not show interest, $45- 
million last year, and repayments, now 
running around $300-million to $400- 
million yearly, flowing back into the 
‘Treasury. 
¢ Still Hazy—It’s still too early to tell 
just how Administration policy on the 
bank will shape up. The evidence now 
is that the bank will be pushed into 
the background of U.S. foreign econ- 
omic policy. But there were some signs 
this week that the uproar Milton Eisen- 
hower encountered south of the border, 
and the growing talk at home, were 
giving the Treasury and the White 
House some second thoughts. ‘There 
will probably be no final decision until 
next year, when the joint congressional- 
executive study of foreign economic 
policy is completed. 


ll. Ex-Im's Showing 


The Export-Import Bank was estab- 
lished in February, 1934, to help move 
depression-born surpluses to foreign 
markets. One of the main, though un- 
publicized, purposes was to facilitate 
trade between the U.S. and Russia, 
just recognized by Washington in 1933. 

But the Russians wouldn’t play ball, 
and the bank was hogtied during the 
1930s by the Johnson Act of 1934, 
which forbade extending loans to na- 
tions that had reneged on their World 
War I debts. 

Latin American nations, in the first 
flush of rapid industrialization, began 
to dip into the bank’s coffers during 
World War II. But it wasn’t until 
1945, when Congress upped the bank’s 
lending limit from $700-million to 
$3.5-billion, that Ex-Im became big 
business. The biggest loan in Ex-Im 
history was a $650-million reconstruc- 
tion loan to France in 1946. 
¢ The Ledger—After the Marshall Plan 
began, Latin America became the chief 
Ex-Im customer, though credits con- 
tinued to flow to Europe, Africa, and 
the Middle East. Statistics tell part of 
the story: Loan authorizations since 
1934 totaled $6.3-billion as of iast 
month. Of this, Europe got $2.7- 
billion, Latin America $2.1-billion, 
Asia $916-million; the rest went to 
other areas including Canada. Out- 
standing loans now add up to $2.5- 
billion; undisbursed authorizations are 
$700-million. In 1951, Congress in- 
creased Ex-Im lending authority to 
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This wheel of fortune 


pays 20 tol on every turn 
Qu Oug wile this machine does a job that formerly required 30 


minutes! It shows what you can do with new OSBORN Power Brushing tech- 
niques to speed your production and cut costs. 


The job consists of deburring ends of stainless steel blades of a jet engine 
stator assembly. Chucked up ina grinder, as shown, the assembly rotates counter- 
clockwise at 20 rpm. An 8-inch grinding wheel grinds the ends of the vanes. 
Burrs and feather edges are then removed by two OSBORN 10-inch Monitors 
Brushes rotating at 2800 rpm—45 seconds in each direction. The complete 
cycle takes 1% minutes. Vane ends are made uniformly smooth, 20 times as fast 
as former hand method. 


The answer to your production problems may be found with special Osborn- 
equipped machines such as this... or with one of the Osborn Brushing Machines 
which are being used in scores of plants for high-speed deburring. For any 
problem in deburring, cleaning and finishing, start teddies it with 
the powerful experience of your Osborn Brushing Analyst. Call ; 
him or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-17, 

5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


FREE: New booklet on deburring with Osborn Power Brushing. 
Write for your copy. 


Osher Bru 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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Makes your machines 


more productive 


Speed-changing 


4 Mechanism 


REEVES 
Vari- Speed 
Motodrive 


Here’s a complete variable speed power 
plant —in sizes up to 30 hp and in speed 
ratios as high as 10 to 1—that gives 
your machines a// the advantages of 
stepless, accurate speed adjustability. 
Permits machine speeds to be reduced 
or increased at will—just by turning a 
handwheel, pressing a button, or auto- 
matically—and without stopping. This 
means that, on the same machine, 
you can— 


Process more different sizes 
and shapes. 


Handle a much wider variety 
of materials. 


Metch machine speed with 
operator's ability — use slower 
speeds for beginners; faster 
speeds for skilled operators. 


The Vari-Speed Motodrive is one in a 
complete line of REEVES Variable Speed 
Drives now standard on 2,750 makes of 
machit.es and easily applied to machines 

service. Send for complete informa- 
tion to Dept. 23a. 


REEVES PULLEY CUMPANY + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Recognized leader in variable speed control 


Variable Speed Drives 





$4.5-billion. But over a billion dollars 
is now uncommitted; from all signs, 
it won't be in the near future. 

Ex-Im profits speak for themselves. 
There is a profit Raties-vet earnings 
held in reserve against possible losses— 
of over $300-million, accumulated in 
the past three years alone. Some $60- 
million additional has been paid to the 
Treasury in dividends. 
¢ Aims—Ex-Im loans range widely in 
ae. The largest recent loan was to 

razil this spring—$300-million to help 
that country — up its debt to U.S. 
importers. Colombia got a $10-million 
loan for reconstruction in Bogota after 
the 1948 uprising; Ecuador got emer- 
gency earthquake relief; Yugoslavia got 
money to buy U.S. equipment. The 
bank has helped finance harbor barges 
and tungsten production in Argentina, 
steel mill equipment in Brazil, irriga- 
tion in Haiti, housing in Israel, nickel 
orgie in Canada, fertilizer in 


igypt, rail and power equipment in 
Me d 


xico, and so on down the line. 

A good proportion of Ex-Im loans 
has been made to finance purchases 
of made-in-U. §. products. Right now, 
one of the big items on Ex-Im’s books 
is financing production of strategic raw 
materials. 

¢ Development Question—The most 
important bank functions, according to 
its partisans, are long-term development 


loans and credits that stimulate pri- 
vate investment abroad. They expand 
markets for U.S. goods; they build up 
sources of supply. But the developing 
Administration policy would clamp 
down on the development loans, leave 
Ex-Im to make balance-of-payments 
loans—like the loan to Brazil. Such 
emergency credits are needed, to be 
sure. But in the opinion of most econ- 
omists they are merely palliatives: The 
way to help a country improve its dollar 
position is to help it produce more and 
sell more, via development schemes. 

The bank’s defenders are boasting an 
impressive record of stimulating invest- 
ment. They say that for every dollar 
the bank has put into a private foreign 
venture, some $1.50 of private moncy 
has followed that wouldn’t have if 
Ex-Im hadn’t opened the door 

At the root of the controversy, say 
bank officials, is the question of where 
money for basic economic development 
in capital-short countries is coming 
from. The U.S. has been urging that 
development on other nations; we are 
urging our own investors to help out. 
But there are many areas and many 
projects where private funds are loath 
to go: The climate for investment may 
be dubious, or the project may not be 
a profit-making one. Recently, U. S. in- 
vestors have been increasingly leery of 
sending their dollars abroad. 


Strikes from All Sides Hit France 


The series of strikes in France protesting 
proposed government economy measures 
moved to the left this week (page 133). 
They began when Force Ouvriere, an anti- 
Communist union, called a strike of 2-mil- 
lion government workers. Then, as that 
began to die out, the Communist National 


Confederation of Labor called out 270,000 
railroad workers. Paris was hard hit, with 
transportation at a standstill (picture) and 
its streets cluttered with refuse. That’s 
temporary, but the political effects aren't. 
Premier Laniel was forced to back-track, 
his already-shaky government was weakened. 
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Trade Studies ... 


... by U.N. and Brook- 
ings Institution report on im- 
proved European dollar posi- 
tion and world trade. 


This week, economists in Geneva 
and Washington brought forth two 
studies that had a lot to say about in- 
ternational trade. One discusses the 
situation as is; the other suggests what 
to do about the world’s business in 
the future. 
¢ Healthier Dollar Picture—In_ their 
July Economic Bulletin for Europe 
(50¢, United Nations, N. Y.), U.N. 
economists report the “virtual extinc- 
tion” of Western Europe’s dollar deficit 
on current account (BW —Jul.4'53,p90). 
Gold and dollar reserves jumped some 
$450-million in the first quarter; in 
one year the current account dollar 
deficit has been shaved by $2.2-billion, 
almost wiping it out completely, 

But the new balance has been accom- 
plished on the basis of less trade rather 
than more: Nearly half the improve- 
ment was the result-of sharply lowered 
European purchases in the U.S., 
mainly of bulk commodities. Only one- 
tenth of it was due to larger sales in 
the U.S. 

The improvement isn’t built-in. Busi- 
ness conditions in the U.S., says the 
U.N., have been favorable to Euro- 
pean exports. “But it would be rash,” 
according to the economists, “to ex- 
pect any major expansions” of trade 
with the U.S. in the near future. 
¢ Better Economic System—Mecean- 
while, in Washington, the Brookings 
Institution published a study of U.S. 
foreign aid programs (Amcrican loreign 
Assistance, $6). In it, economists Wil- 
liam A. Brown, Jr., and Redvers Opie 
set up these requirements for the recon- 
struction of a smooth-functioning world 
economic system: 

e Each nation should adopt mone- 
tary and fiscal policies at home that 
will keep its external accounts in bal- 
ance. Governments should push for- 
cign trade policies that will allow a 
freer flow of goods. 

e Gold and foreign exchange re- 
serves should be built up as a fore- 
runner of currency convertibility. And 
all nations should pitch in to rebuild 
a network of international investment. 

The study suggests that the greatest 
opportunity for the U.S. to lead lies 
in the field of commercial policv. We 
can “afford” to liberalize our trade 
policies, say Brown and Opie. The au- 
thors believe strong action by the U.S. 
along these lines would encourage other 
countries to put their financial houses 
in order. 
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MEMO 


TO: Plant Building Committee 


FROM: Consulting Engineer 


j t 
RE: Electrification of new Northside plan 
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Trumbull Flex-A-Power and 


Centr-A-Power control 
equipment are built for 
today’s needs plus 


tomorrow's requirements. 
Write for Bulletin BW-2. 





TRUMBULL(T) ELECTRIC 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
PLAINVILLE, CONN. 














FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


READILY INSTALLED, no interruptions 


GLoBE *Automatic Sprinkler Sys- 
tems are installed by GLOBE engi- 
neers and craftsmen while your own 
operations go on without interrup- 
tion. Insurance savings often pay for 
a GLOBE system in 4 to 8 years. Ask 
our nearest office for details. , 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





Copy cats agree on 


NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Wise tourists, vacationers, business 
people copy the habits of experienced 
travelers and protect themselves against 
joss by carrying NCB Travelers Checks 
on every journey. They'll purchase any- 
thing, anywhere. If lost or stolen, you get 
a full refund. Cost only 75¢ per $100. Buy 
them at your bank. Good until used. 


The best thing you know wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Trade Pact with Russia 


Argentina's deal is O.K. with U.S. . . . Ford imports 
British tractors . . . British central African territories federate 
. - « Brazil plans giant paper mills. 


Argentina pulled off a pretty neat 
trick last oad It signed a big, $150- 
million barter trade pact with Russia 
without hurting its relations with the 
U.S. one bit. 

One reason the deal has brought no 
angry glances from the north is that 


. it’s just one link in a chain of trade 


agreements that are following Argen- 
tina’s first good crop in four years. 
The Soviet pact was preceded by pacts 
with Germany and Japan, followed two 
days later by one with Austria. And 
preliminary parleys are under way with 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bolivia, and Para- 
guay. 

¢ Gain—But more than that, the State 
Dept. feels that Argentina—and_indi- 
rectly the U.S.—has nothing to lose 
by the Soviet deal. Argentina will get 
badly needed supplies in return for non- 
strategic products that it has in surplus. 
The treaty calls for Russia to ship 500,- 
000 tons of crude oil and 300,000 tons 
of coal to Argentina this year for 75,- 
000 tons of linseed oil, 20,000 tons of 
wool, 15,000 tons of quebracho ex- 
tract (used largely for dyeing), and 
lesser quantities of hides and canned 
meats. 

Those are targets, not guarantees; so 
there’s a good chance that the trade 
will never reach a figure anywhere near 
the $150-million talked of. Even less 
likely to be met: Russia’s auxiliary offer 
of $30-million of credits for capital 
goods imports by Argentina from the 
Soviet Union. Russia probably doesn’t 
have available enough of the capital 
goods Argentina needs to eat up any 
great part of the credits at present. 


British Tractors to U.S. 


Importing tractors into the U.S. is 
hardly more common than importing 
bourbon to Kentucky. It has been 
done: Harry Ferguson, Inc., brought 
some in from Britain right after ‘its 
split with Ford Motor Co. in 1947, 
and a few have been imported from 
Canada. But for the most part the 
trade has been in the opposite direc- 
tion, with close to 25% of U.S. fac- 
torv shipments going abroad. 

Last week, however, Ford, whose do- 
mestic tractor production is about 20% 
of the U.S. total, made a switch. It 
started to ship Fordson diesel tractors 
to the U.S. from British Ford’s Dagen- 
ham factory. Reason: It can offer the 
Fordson at $2,600 after freight charges, 





which it says is lower than the price 
of equivalent U.S. models. 

¢ Plans—About $3-million worth of the 
Fordson will be brought into the U.S. 
during the last four months of this 
year. The Dagenham people figure on 
shipping something like six times that 
much next year, but Detroit is adopt 
ing a wait-and-sce attitude. ‘The tractors 
will be distributed through the Ford 
tractor division’s regular outlets, but for 
the present in only 10 western and 
southwestern states. 





LORD LLEWELLIN 


Federation in Africa 


The long-talked-of federation of Brit- 
ish territories in central Africa (BW— 
Feb.21'53,p166) is now a fact. Lord 
Llewellin, just appointed the first Gov- 
emor General of the Federation of 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland, sails this week 
to take up his post at Salisbury, South- 
ern Rhodesia. 

To the 60-vear-old Llewellin, former 
MP and government minister, falls the 
delicate task of guiding one of the great 
experiments in the history of the Com- 
monwealth and Empire. Britons believe 
the federation mav be the last chance to 
preserve British—and, indirectly, West 
crn—influence in Africa south of the 
Sahara. Only that way, they say, can 
central Africa grow strong enough po- 
litically and economically to resist Afri- 
kaner nationalism and racism reaching 
out from the Union of South Africa. 
Moreover, many Britons hope that fed- 
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cration may give Africans, who out- 
number whites 34 to one, a chance to 
better themselves. 

¢ Potential— ‘he economic potential is 
there—a storchouse of nonferrous met- 
als and fine farming lands. What's 
needed is a central authority able to 
make major economic decisions and at- 
tract foreign capital, as well as help in- 
tegrate the African into the economic 
and political life of the community. 
So far, all this has been lost on the 
African. He is greeting federation with 
sullen hostility—afraid he will lose the 
protection of the Queen in London 
and be turned over to the European 
settlers, who will push him further back 
into economic and political primitivism. 
But there’s little danger of uprising. 
African native leaders now say thev’re 
prepared to give federation a chance. 


Paper Mills for Brazil 


Last weck, Brazil announced that it 
had drawn up plans for three giant pulp 
and paper mills, to be spotted along 
the thickly forested banks of the Ama- 
zon River. Now Brazilians want some 
well-heeled foreign investors to come 
along and help build the mills. 

“Giant” is the word for the scheme. 
Rio is talking about mills that would 
cach produce upward of 1,000 tons of 
wood pulp daily—nearly 1-million tons 
a year. Figure that against the average 
U.S. pulp mill that turns out between 
150 and 350 tons a day. In fact, one 
U.S. engineer says flatly that the Bra- 
zilians are “dreaming again.” Such a 
layout might cost $300-million, reck- 
oned on a U. S. rule-of-thumb that puts 
mill construction costs at $100,000 per 
ton per day. 
¢ Exchange Problem—Brazilians _ be- 
licve the costs would be a lot less; 
moreover, American and French ex- 
perts have been looking over Amazon 
timber and suggest that the develop- 
ment is feasibie. Foreign, especially 
dollar, exchange to finance imports of 
needed machinery would be a problem, 
to be sure. 

Actually it’s the exchange problem 
that makes the development look 
good. The mills would make a big 
dent in the $5-million or so that dol- 
lar-short Brazil now spends on imported 
pulp. And Brazilians hope the mills will 
eventually produce newsprint—which 
now accounts for a $30-million-a-year 
import bill. 

Though Brazilians may have to lower 
their sights a lot, some kind of Amazon 
pulp-paper development is a likely bet 
some day. Forest reserves cover half a 
million square miles, and a lot of prog- 
ress is being made in adapting paper 
processes to tropical woods (B\W—F eb. 


28°53,p142). 
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John §. Coleman, president of Bur- 
ioughs Adding Machine Co., will head 
a new national free-trade group—the 
Committee for a National Economic 
Policy. The committee plans to gather 
data to prove the need for casing trade 
barriers. Coleman is already president 
of the free-trade-minded Detroit Board 
olf Commerce. 

. 
Electric Auto-Lite Co., will build two 
new foreign manufacturing plants at 
Calgary, Alberta, and near Mexico City. 
Auto-Lite, with a big part of its sales 
overseas, already has Canadian plants 
at ‘Toronto and Sarnia, plus licensing 
deals with firms in Belgium, France, 
Spain, South Africa, and New Zealand. 
Good news in Britain: The sterling area 
socked away $89-million in gold and 
dollar reserves last month, double the 
June increase. Total hard currency re- 
serves now stand at $2.5-billion, almost 
50% above the April, 1952, low... . 
The revival of industrial production 
continues: Iron and steel, autos, chemi- 
cals, shoes, carpets, woolen textiles, 
leather goods, glass, and pottery are all 
ahead of the 1951 peak. . Home- 
building is 25% above last vear, accord- 
ing to a government White Paper. 

a 
West German firm, Hans Rollinger, of 
leurth, got a $l-million contract to 
help Turkey build a $15-million resort 
on the Azgean Sea at Cesme. ‘Thomp- 
son-Starrett Co., New York enginecring 
firm, is supervising construction. 

* 
Brazil is thinking about higher tariffs on 
trucks to speed development of its auto- 
motive industry and to save foreign ex- 
change. At present Brazil’s tariff on 
trucks is under 3%, compared to 15% 
in the U.S. and 25% in Canada. 
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@ AFL council shuns expulsion, puts N.Y. 


cleanup up to ILA by suspension. 


@ Chicago meeting approves no-raiding 
pact with ClO, scores Congress for ‘‘inactiv- 


ity’’ on domestic front. 


@ AFL leaders expect ClO approval of the 


at 
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pact and early resumption of unity talks. 


@ Waterfront racket move seems like buck- 
passing, but it’s a crafty step. 


@ It keeps AFL's hand in, gives clean long- 


shore groups chance to act. 


@ It's really an AFL... 


Warning to Racketeers: Get Out 


Last February in Miami Beach the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor ordered its racket- 
rotten affiliate, the International Long- 
shoremen’s Assn., to clean up or face 
expulsion, This week in Chicago—two 
mectings and six months later—the 
same council acted again. 

But, to the disappointment of some 
top AFL officials, the decision was not 
to expel but to suspend. Technically 
the council has no power to take that 
action itself so the move was in the 
form of a recommendation to the AFL 
convention, which meets in St. Louis 
beginning Sept. 21. 

The frst reaction in Chicago was 
that the council had ducked the issue 
and that a group of cautious men—after 
a lot of promises and threats—had come 
up with another indecisive compromise, 
leaving Joseph P. Ryan, the ILA’s presi- 
dent for life, still in command and the 
underworld still free to work New 
York’s great waterfront for still more 
graft. 
© Realistic—Actually the council's de- 
cision was a crafty and realistic one. 
By suspending—not expclling—the un- 
ion, it threw the burden completely on 
the better elements in the ILA itself. 
These clements have made no secret 
of their desire and aim to stay in the 
AFL and to get rid themselves of the 
corrupt international leadership and the 
gangster clements in the great port of 
New York. 

Suspending—not expelling—lets AFL 
keep a finger on the volatile pier union, 
avoiding the involved, unpleasant, and 
dangerous business of physically tak- 
ing over. In a sense the federation is 
treating its longshore affiliate the way 
au parent might handle a disobedient 
child, who is not all bad, by saying: 
“Go to your room and when vou are 
ready to behave you may join the rest 
of the family.” 

By suspending—not  expelling—the 
council makes it possible for clean 
groups in the union to sever their rela- 
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tions with the international and to 
apply to the federation for federal char- 
ters. 

Most important of all, from the 
AFL’s point of view, notice has now 
been served that trade unionism and 
gangsterism are incompatible and that 
the underworld will no longer be toler- 
ated in the federation. And autonomy 
is no longer a defense. 

“It’s a revolution,” said a council 
member. “We took the strongest ac- 
tion in our power.” 
¢ Dead End—For hulking Joe Ryan, 
who once dominated the New York 
waterfront as he dominated his union, 
it was apparently the end of the line. 
Whatever happens from here on out, 
it’s been made clear to Ryan that as 
long as he stays as ILA president, the 
ILA stays out of the federation. 

Ryan came to Chicago last Monday 
to make one last pitch for his job and 
for his union as a member of the AFL 
family. He was a beaten man as he 
stood in the enormous lobby of the 
Palmer House, and he suddenly looked 
his 69 years. The council heard him 
courteously but coldly and then pulled 
the rug out from under him. Appar- 
cently, he hadn't cut much of a figure. 

“It was pitiful,” said a council mem- 
ber. “He didn’t know what was going 
on. He didn’t know the answers.” 
Afterward Ryan said he had no inten- 
tion of resigning, that he thought he 
could do the job the council wanted 
done, that progress had been made. But 
he said it all without much conviction 
and without fire or anger. There was no 
indignation, only weary resignation. 
¢ Pact with ClO—There were other 
items on the council’s agenda besides 
the ILA. The members approved the 
no-raiding agreement worked out with 
the CIO and recommended that the 
AFL convention do likewise. AFL presi- 
cent George Meany said he thought the 
CIO would follow suit at its convention 
in November in Cleveland. 

If that happens, the agreement would 


go into effect next January | but it 
wouldn’t be binding on any affiliate of 
the two big organizations, unless that 
affiliate also gave its consent. Explaining 
this, Mr. Meany pooh-poohed recent 
storics that raiding activitics by the 
AFL’s big International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters had endangered the no- 
raiding agreement and the possibility 
of actual organic unity between CIO 
and AFL. 

In the first place, he said he didn’t 
think the Tcamsters had been guilty of 
raiding the CIO brewery union last 
month when eleven locals of the CIO 
group shifted over to the ‘Tcamsters. 
In the second place, he said there had 
been far less raiding lately than at any 
time since the CIO was formed, and he 
indicated that while unity talks had 
been held up by his (and Walter Reuth- 
cr’s) attendance at a European labor 
conference, they would begin again 
soon on a hepeful basis. 
¢ Political—T'o nobody’s surprise, the 
council got off a blast at the last Con- 
gress for “inactivity” on domestic issues. 
The AFL said it was satisfied with the 
conduct of foreign affairs on the whole. 
It appealed to all Americans to let their 
legislative representatives know how 
they felt about things, and indicated 
that it would be happy to help them 
articulate their sentiments. 
¢ Internal—At midweck there appeared 
to be a possibility that Herman Winter, 
a member of the council representing 
the Bakerv Union, might resign his seat. 
With William Schnitzler, who also 
comes from the Bakery Union, as secre- 
tary-treasurer, the union has two places 
on the council. 

Back of the development—if it hap- 
pens—mav be the idea of checking a 
bid by Teamster chief Dave Beck for 
council membership. Dan Tobin, presi- 
dent emeritus of the Teamsters, has no 
intention of giving up his place, and 
Beck would be ineligible if the principle 
of one seat to a union were underscored 
by Winter’s resignation. 
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OAK RIDGE, dogged by AFL-CIO wage tensions for years, is bringing up . . . 


Headaches for Labor Panel 


In wake of strike of AFL craftsmen, recently reorgan- 


ized Atomic Energy Labor-Management Relations Panel must 


recommend wage increase for AFL Atomic Trades Council. 


The reorganized Atomic Energy 
Labor-Management Relations _ panel, 
hardly on its feet, is already facing a 
big question. It must decide whether 
the AFL Atomic Trades Council at 
Oak Ridge should: 

e Take the 5¢ hourly wage in- 
crease accepted by the CIO Gas, Coke 
and Chemical Workers at another Oak 
Ridge plant operated by the same em- 
ployer, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Co. 

¢ Get its demand for 104¢ an 
hour won by the CIO steel workers 
from the Aluminum Co. of America at 
nearby Alcoa, Tenn.; or, a compromise. 
¢ Panel’s Role—Whatever the panel 
decides might stir up still more trouble 
at the country’s pioneer atomic center, 
where President Truman in 1948 used 
the Taft-Hartley 80-day national emer- 
gency injunction for the first time. 

The case is a tough one for the 
panel members, who were appointed 
hastily at the last minute in a futile 
White House attempt to forestall a 
strike at the X-10 and Y-12 Oak Ridge 
facilities engaged in research and in 
_—— isotopes. The strike of 3,500 
AFL craftsmen began on July 27, the 
first strike ever to affect atomic produc- 
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tion directly. Other strikes have 
affected the atomic program, but were 
confined to construction and other non- 
production phases. 

The strike ended two days after in- 
tervention by Secretary of Labor Martin 
P. Durkin, president-on-leave of the 
AIL Plumbers & Steamfitters, whose 
members were involved in the stoppage. 
Durkin assured the strikers that the 
panel would try to settle the dispute 
and make a report to President E1sen- 
hower by Aug. 2. 

This was little more than a device to 
get the men back to work. Instead of 
a panel, a single panel member, ‘Thomas 
W. Holland, tried to mediate the dis- 
pute. He made a report of failure by 
deadline time. A panel of three mem- 
bers was then appointed to conduct a 
hearing and make recommendations. 

The panel, consisting of Cyrus S. 
Ching, chairman; Reverend Leo C., 
Brown, a St. Louis priest; and Philip 
Weiss, Detroit attorney, took over. In 
the absence of Ching, Father Brown 
and Weiss heard the arguments of both 
sides at Oak Ridge. The three are pre- 
paring their recommendations to Eisen- 
hower. 
¢ Background—The 


AFL and CIO 
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fight at Oak Ridge goes back almost 
to the end of World War IL when 
unionization was first permitted at 
atomic energy installations. Early in 
the postwar period, the two AFL- 
organized facilities, then operated by 
the University of Chicago and Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., were turned over 
to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals, a 
subsidiary of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. ‘The latter already operated the 
K-25 plant producing U-235 and or- 
ganized by the CIO. The AFL rates 
at that time were about 16¢ an hour 
higher than those paid in the ClO 
plant, and since then there has been 
a gradual reduction of the differential. 

Last fall the CIO union took its case 
to the atomic panel, and it recom- 
mended no increase. ‘The CIO didn’t 
give up. It threatened a strike and 
wangled a 10¢ raise. The AFL imme- 
diately invoked a wage reopening 
clause and tried to top the CIO, but 
couldn't. It finally had to accept the 
10¢ offered by the company. 

This year the CIO again settled first 
—in May—although its three-year con- 
tract did not call for reopening, and 
the increase did not become effective 
until July 15. The settlement was for 
an increase of 5¢ an hour and another 
—the ecighth—holiday with pay. The 
reason for the May settlement was that 
Carbide & Carbon at that time reached 
its first agreement with this same CIO 
union covering production employees 
at the new gaseous diffusion plant at 
Paducah, Ky. It got the union to make 
the settlement cover Oak Ridge, too. 

The AFL waited, however. Its bar 
gaining time did not come until July. 
Meanwhile, in June, the steel industry 
settled for an 84¢ increase and an- 
other 2¢ to eliminate the southern 
differential, Alcoa adopted this pattern 
for its Alcoa plant, near Oak Ridge. 

When Carbide & Carbon in mid- 
July offered the AFL the same 5¢ it 
gave the CIO, the AFL balked, insist- 
ing on the 104¢ pattern of the steel 
industry. The company refused. It 
wants to follow a policy of giving the 
same increase all around. The AFL, 
on the other hand, is getting tired of 
taking what the CIO gets. AFL's 
craftsmen have a tradition of getting 
larger boosts than CIO production 
workers. 

The dispute was complicated further 
by the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
order to raise rents in AEC housing at 
Oak Ridge an average of 28% on Aug. 
1 to bring them up to private rents in 
the community. The unions screamed 
it was a “wage cut.” The AEC rent 
order has been held up by an order of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization cer- 
tifying the Oak Ridge area for con- 
tinued rent contro] until] 500 additional 
housing units under construction be- 
come available. 
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Who's Enforcing What? 


National Enforcement Commission, ordered to clean 
up backlog of wage stabilization cases, is being slapped 
down right and left by courts. 


When the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion killed the wage _ stabilization 
program, it ordered the National En- 
forcement Commission to continue in 
business to clean up the backlog of 
violations (BW —Jul.4'53,p108). 

NEC is finding the going very tough. 
It is often slapped down by the courts 
when accused employers appeal for 
injunctions against its administrative 
hearings. Mostly, the courts are halt- 
ing NEC proceedings until the cases 
are actually tried in court. 

The heaviest blow to the NEC pro- 
gram came last month when a federal 
court in Texas, in a two-to-one ruling, 
granted a permanent injunction against 
NEC hearings of a wage-violation com 
plaint against Jonco Aircraft Corp. 
¢ Broad Basis—The court’s decision in 
the Jonco case was based on broad 
grounds, not necessarily tied to the 
specific facts. And the judge’s reasoning 
will doubtless be cited in support of 
injunctions sought by other companies. 
In the Jonco case, the court said that 
permanent relief was granted because: 


e The Defense Production Act of 
1950 under which the stabilization 
rules were issued is unconstitutional as 
applied. In delegating legislative au 
thority to the President, it failed to pro 
vide any standards to guide him in de 
termining the policies and wishes of 
Congress—as the Constitution prov ides. 

e Administrative enforcement of 
the act does not continue after the life 
of the act. Congress intended to pre 
serve only the judicial proceedings to 
windup violation cases. 

e NEC itself has not been con 
tinucd in existence by anv executive 
order after Apr. 30, 1953. And though 
the Jonco complaint was filed on Apr. 
1, it was filed by the Wage Stabilization 
Board, which hasn’t been in existence 
since December 1952, when its mem 
bers resigned. 

e Another Case—Following close upon 
the heels of the Jonco decision, a 
federal court in San Francisco issued a 
permanent injunction against further 
proceedings by NEC in the Grand Cen 
tral Aircraft Co. case. This made the 





Seafarers Turn to Tankers 


AFL expansionism isn’t confined to the 
Teamsters. The Seafarers are launching a 
campaign on the oil tanker fleets, up to 





now largely represented by independent 
unions. Paul Hall, SIU leader, kicked off 
the drive last week in Philadelphia. 
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second permanent injunction to be is- 
sued on the petition of an employer in 
an NEC enforcement case and it’s re- 
guarded as a test case on wage-control 
enforcement. 

In the Jonco case, NEC was seeking 
to have an alleged unauthorized payroll 
totaling over $500,000 disallowed for 
tax purposes. 

In granting the permanent injunc- 
tion, the court cited the fact that irrep- 
arable damage would be done Jonco 
Aircraft Corp. by the indefinite con- 
tinuation a administrative proceed- 
ings. With the possibility of such a 
tax disallowance Sasaki over it, the 
government would doubtless cancel its 
contracts with Jonco—some 98% of the 
company’s work. 


Annual Wage 
Warehousemen in St. 
Louis win guaranteed pay in 
20 contracts. It's limited to 
“normal” sized payroll. 


For most employers, union guar- 
anteed-wage demands are a long-range 
problem—to be faced, perhaps, only 
after some form of industry pattern has 
developed from a showdown in steel 
in 1954 or autos in 1955. 

This isn’t true in St. Louis, where 
AFL warehousemen have made the an- 
nual wage a major bargaining issue for 
1953—and so far have signed 20 em- 
ployers of 3,000 persons to five-year, 
guaranteed-wage contracts. 
¢ Real Issue—Warchouse & Distribu- 
tion Workers Local 688 of AIL’s 
Teamsters Union began pressing hard 
for annual-wage contracts early this 
vear, and got its first firm—Brown 
Shoe Co.—to sign up late in January 
(BW—Jan.31°53,p130). 

Local negotiators have made slow 
progress since then, extending the 
terms of the basic pact first to Rice- 
Stix Co. and then to a few others of 
the 300 firms with which Local 688 
does business, ranging in size from 
Abeln Cigar & Tobacco Co., which em- 
ploys 15 persons, to §. Apleigh Hard- 
ware Co., which employs 800. 

The number of contracts that now 
incorporate the annual-wage plan _ is 
relatively insignificant—only 20 of 300 
—but they cover roughly 30% of the 
10,000 warchouse and _ distribution 
workers represented by the local. Be- 
cause of this, Richard Kavner, nego- 
tiating director of Local 688, expects 
the pay guarantee to be extended 
“rapidly as old contracts expire; the 
pattern now is firmly set.” 

e Next Step—Wholesale grocery ware- 
houses and cold storage warehouses will 
be the next big targets of the annual- 
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Motor Distributor 
Says KLIXON Protectors 
Keep Customers Satisfied 
CAMBRI 


E MASS.: Mr. C, F. Dulsen, 
owner of the Central Electric Co., distribu- 
tor of electric motors, fans and blowers, says 
it’s satisfaction that brings customers back. 
And the burnout protection given by 
KLIXON Inherent Overheat Protectors is a 
big aid in building business. 

“A motor with a Klixon Protector will very 
rarely burnout from any cause. Klixons help 
to keep customers satisfied as they prevent 
burnouts from either locked-rotor or 
overload.” 

The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built 
into the motor by motor manufacturer. 
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wage demand. The local plans to ask 
them to sign up on an industrywide 
basis this fall, when present contracts 
run out, 

The demand will run into stubborn 
opposition. Despite the local’s scattered 
successes, most employers in St. Louis 
consider the plan impractical. 
¢ Coverage—Of the 3,000 employees 
affected by Local 688’s long-term, an- 
nual-wage pacts, only about 2,200 ac- 
tually are covered by the guarantee 
clause. ‘They are assured of 2,000 hours 
of work per year for the duration of 
the contracts. 

Local 688’s agreements vary on the 
number of employees in each company 
to be covered by the annual-wage 
clause. There’s a reason: To avoid sad- 
dling employers with an obligation to 
pay more workers than they actually 
need—during a slack season—the union 
is asking that the guarantee cover only 
a “normal” work force based on 1952 
employment records. 

Hence only a specified number of 
top-seniority emplovees (not less than 
60%, Local 688 insists, and nearer 
80%) are covered by the guarantee. 
The number remains constant for the 
contract period; if a covered member 
dies, retires, or for any reason leaves 









the company, the highest-seniority em- 
ployee not yet covered replaces him 
on the list. 

¢ Other Terms—Local 688 isn’t mak- 
ing any major concessions to employers 


willing to sign up for the annual wage. 
All contracts contain provisions for 


wage increases spread out over the five- 
year period—in the case of North- 
western Cooperage Co., 124¢ immedi- 
ately 74¢ in 1954, 6¢ in 1955 and again 
in 1956, and 11¢ in 1957. They also 
call for further wage adjustments quar- 
terly on the basis of Bureau of Labor 
Statistics cost-of-living figures. 

The contracts provide, too, for com- 
pany-financed pensions, costing 7% of 
payroll, and medical and _hospitaliza- 
tion benefits, financed at a cost of 5% 


of payroll. There’s the usual number 
of other “fringe” benefits, such as paid 
holidays and paid sick leave cumulative 


to 30 days. 

The agreements give employees the 
right to respect the picket lines of 
other unions, AFL or CLO, provided 
the picket line is a legal one. ‘There's 
no loophole visible in this, even though 
it might mean that an employer would 
have to pay regular 40-hour pay under 
the guaranteed-wage plan for em- 
ployees idled by the picketing. 


Productivity: Key to Wages? 
Twentieth Century Fund study says boosting wages as 


fast as productivity keeps price trend even, business good— 
but rise can't exceed output gain. 


Gencral Motors and the United Auto 
Workers (CIO) crystalized an idea five 
vears ago when they wrote into a con- 
tract their now-famous “annual im- 
provement factor” clause. The idea: 
giving the factory worker a share in the 
gains that result from increased pro- 
ductivity over the years. It has since 
found its way into labor contracts cover- 
ing millions of workers. 

How this type of increase will work 
in the long run, what it will do to the 
economy as a whole—these are ques- 
tions not yet satisfactorily answered. 
They are two of the questions that 
confront management and labor in 
their search for long-range economic 
policy guides for future negotiations. 
Help may be nearer at hand than they 
suspect, in a book just published: “Em- 
ployment and Wages in the United 
States” (Twentieth Century Fund, 
$7.50). 
¢ Findings—A major conclusion of the 
study is that the relationship between 
wages and productivity docs give a 
realistic point of reference for future 
wage adjustments in a dynamic econ- 
omy. The authors believe that accept- 
ance of this principle by both labor 





and management would change the 
whole psvchological climate of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

An 800-page study, the book is the 
result of five years of research by a 
group of cconomists under the direc- 
tion of W. S. Woytinsky. Despite its 
size and prosaic title, the volume is 
full of meat on the whole employment 
field, particularly on the sticky problem 
of wages. 

Relationships of wages, productivity, 
and prices in the American economy 
were all taken into account in seeking 
a proper framework for future wage 
adjustments. The authors found that 
if money wages as a whole rise faster 
than productivity, the price level is 
pushed up, offsetting some of the gain 
to the worker. The authors conclude 
that wage earners as a group cannot 
increase their real earnings much faster 
than the over-all rise in the nation’s 
productivity. 

e Wages vs. Prices—But the study ad- 
vocates, as a matter of general economic 
health, that productivity gains be dis- 
tributed almost entirely in higher wages. 
This rejects the economic theory that 
the public benefits more from falling 
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prices made possible when wages rise 
slower than productivity. The book 
says most economists now believe that 
a stable or slightly advancing price level 
helps to keep business active and em- 
ployment high. 

While higher output per man-hour 
can be used either to raise wages or to 
lower prices, employers in this country 
have, according to the study, more 
often used productivity increases to 
raise wages, And this, it says, has kept 
the average price level stable or ad- 
vancing. 

The authors of the book do not be- 
lieve their findings mean that wages 
could or should be set by central au- 
thority according to a formula based 
on productivity, or anything else. ‘They 
think collective bargaining between 
employer and employees, responsive to 
supply and demand and the bargaining 
power of the two parties, is the only 
basic wage-setting process that will work 
within our democratic traditions. 

The authors merely suggest the wage- 
productivity relationship as an appro- 
priate framework for this bargaining. 
¢ Buying Power—By higher productiv- 
ity, the American wage earner can in- 
crease the buying power of his average 
hourly wage. ‘The authors of the study 
believe that over the next decade or 
two the buying power in a pay envelope 
can be upped an average of 2.5% to 
3% a year. Real wages are now four 
times higher than a century ago. 

The study put technological develop- 
ment as the most important factor m 
the expected rise in American carning 
power. This is because higher average 
output per man-hour, on which higher 
real wages depend, comes principally 
from increased use of mechanical power 
and improved devices and methods of 
production, 
¢ Data—The mass of data and statis- 
tical charts in “Employment and Wage 
in the United States” will provide 
economists with research material for 
many hours of study in their own par- 
ticular field. 

But the layman will not necessarily 
find the going tough, either. For all 
its welter of facts and its tremendous 
scope, the book is thoroughly readable. 
e Appraisal—To make things even 
casicr, the findings of the researchers 
are appraised and evaluated in a con- 
cluding chapter by an_ independent 
committee of experts. 

This committee includes such well- 
known authorities in the fields of econ- 
omics and labor relations as Solomon 
Barkin, director of research for the 
Textile Workers Union (CIO); Harry 
A. Bullis, chairman of the board at 
Gencral Mills, Inc.; Sumner Slichter, 
Harvard professor; and Louis Stark, 
cditorial writer. Lloyd K. Garrison, 
former chairman of the War Labor 
Board, heads the committee. 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





St. Louis Teamsters ended a 13-week 
strike that has tied up all major con- 
struction in St. Louis. Local 682 of the 
AFL ‘Teamsters signed a two-year con- 
tract with the Ready Mix Materials 
Dealers Assn. Provisions: a 15¢-an-hour 
increase with an additional 8¢ to be- 
come effective next year. 
© 


A new-type school, run jointly by a 
state agency and a labor union, is one 
solution to a critical occupational short- 
age in Philadelphia. After a shift to 
mechanization in materials handling, 
there weren’t enough forklift operators 
to go around. So the Philadelphia office 
of the Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service and Local 169 of the Ware- 
house Union are giving a 16-hour “fork- 
lift course” for warehouse employees in 
the area. 
* 
The CIO Oil Workers settled for a 4% 
general increase with nearly all the 
major oil companies it has under agree- 
ments. This includes most of the big 
ones. The raise averages 9¢ an hour, 
bringing the new wage scale average 
for oil workers to $2.34 an hour. 
© 


Farmers’ goodwill is being wooed by the 
CIO with a new publication called 
“Farmers and Workers Win Together.” 
A four-page, two-colored pamphlet 
sprinkled with charts and cartoons, it’s 
designed “especially for distribution to 
farmers at state and county fairs.” Its 
underlying message is aimed at counter- 
acting anti-labor propaganda among 
farm groups. 


* 

The “Right to Work” law of Virginia 
is getting its first test by the state at- 
torney general in a crackdown on 
“wide-spread violations” in the build- 
ing trades. The law makes it contrary to 
public policy to require membership in 
a union as a condition of employment. 
As a starter, the state is seeking an in- 
junction to keep Richmond plumbing 
contractors from entering a closed shop 
contract with a plumbers’ union. 





The Pictures——Bettman Archive— 
162 (It.); Brown Bros.—160 (It.); 
Bill Clinkscales—78, 79, 80, 81, 
89, 94, 95; Harris & Ewing—136; 
I.N.P.—74 (rt.), 121 (bot.); Bob 
Isear—110, 162 (rt.); Herb Krato- 
vil—30, 31, 163; Bob Markow— 
114; Sovfoto—27; Standard Oil 
Co.—160 (rt.), 161; Ernie Stern 
—108, 109; Bob Towers—120, 
121 (top); United Press—74 (It.), 
138, 140. 

















What the top firms 
look for in machine 
tool rebuilding 


Top firms like General Electric, West- 
inghouse, Timken, and American Loco- 
motive use Simmons repeatedly for re- 
building their large machine tools. They 
cut delivery time in half, boost output, 
and often cut new cost 50%. But the 
decisive reason for choosing Simmons is 
guaranteed dependability. 
Every Simmons Engi- 
neered “Rebuilt” is uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. There's 
no better proof of reliability. 
Here’s how Engineered 
Rebuilding works: 


First, dismantling down to main cast- 
ings, then thorough cleaning, replacing 
of all worn parts, refinishing of all slid- 
ing surfaces. Re- 
assembled, the 
machine oper- 
ates at original 
peak capacity. How can you start put- 
ting Engineered Rebuilding to work? 

It’s easy. All your Plant or Mainte- 
nance Engineer has to do is follow this 
simple plan: 


1. On his next maintenance check, have 
him especially note those complex, hard- 
to-replace machine tools. Are these vital 
machines operating as 

well as they might? 







2. If not, let him list the 
ones he can tem- 
porarily spare. 


3. Send vs this list. We'll promptly quote 
prices and deliveries. And you'll also re- 
ceive our information-packed periodical, 
The Simmons Way. 

Whatever the type, make, or size of 
your machine tool, Simmons can rebuild 
it faster and better. 


Simmons Machine Too! Corporation 
1735 North Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. 
New York Office: 50 East 42nd Street 


Philadelphia Office: Phone Victor 8-3133 
Pittsburgh Office: Phone PEnhurst 1-3700 


SIMMONS 


ENGINEERED REBUILDING 


GIVES MACHINE TOOLS 


A NEW LEASE @e LL. 






(Advertisement) 


Billions spent on 
defense Now paying off 


From the bil- 
lions spent on 
defense during 
World War Il 
have come un- 
expected indus- 
trial safety ad- 
vances. Research 
on oxygen 
breathing equip- 
ment has result- 
ed in the famous 
Air Corps A-15 
Unit, which enables our airmen to live and 
fight at high altitudes. Experience gained 
in this research has led to the develop- 
ment of the Air-Pak, a_ self-contained 
breathing unit for industrial use. It operates 
independently of the surrounding atmos- 
phere—and can even be used under water! 
This battle-tested unit has revolutionized 
fire-fighting methods. Now firemen can 
breathe pure, cool air while fighting fire at 
its source in hot, dense smoke or poisonous 
fumes. Loss of life and property is pre- 
vented. 


The Air-Pak has also proved itself in many 
industries such as steel, auto, chemical and 
petroleum. Thousands of production dollars 
and man-hours have been saved. 


For complete information on the Air-Pak, 
write direct to Scott Aviation Corp., 286 
Erie Street, Lancaster, New York. 
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Resistance Stocks Prove Out 


Wall 
Street analysts start urging their clients 
to look over their security portfolios 
with the idea of protecting themselves 
should business activity start sliding. 


These are times when many 


These analysts claim—and history 
proves—that there are certain stocks 
that normally don’t do so badly when 


" the rest of the market falls out of bed. 


These stocks are the so-called defen- 
sive or resistance stocks, which tend to 
hold up when basic industrial com- 
panics slow down. 

¢ Eyes Shift-With production in the 
second quarter at a record high—and 
business inventories climbing—there is 


increasing skepticism as to how long 
auto and electrical applian: les will 
hold their present levels, and how long 
steel production can keep up its pace. 
That’s why people are scanning the de- 
fensive shares, such as the ut 
tail stores, food compani 
and insurance companies, h are 
expected to remain strong en the 
heavv industries are bending with an 
industrial activity dip. 

Of course, there’s no such t 
sure rule of thumb in W 
When it comes to the market 
consistency is its inconsistenc\ 
it’s the defensive stocks that 


ities, re 
tobaccos, 


ung aS a 
Street. 
the only 
But 
in the 
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How’ a bad bet can come home fo roost! 


How do you transform a factory into a haven for bats? 


The trick is simple—there are many reasons for deserted 
plants and cobweb-draped machines which, of course, de- 
clare industrial failure. 

One sure way is not to keep in step with improvements 
in plant equipment. Obsolescence is an operating actuality 
—one that can only be met by replacing outdated lathes 
and other machine tools with more productive ones. Lower 
costs will be increasingly important factors with every 
passing month. 

The decision to modernize a plant is a serious one. It 
costs money! Therefore, you sometimes hear reasoning 
like this: ‘“‘Today’s depreciation practices are unrealistic! 
There’s little promise of cutting costs in areas of wages 
and taxes. And there’s great security in a strong cash posi- 
tion. So we'll put off new equipment purchases!” 

If you follow this line of reasoning, you'll just trip ledger- 
over-balance-sheet into the pitfall of impaired production! 


The Series 60 Lathes are repre- 
sentative of the complete Monarch 
line of engine and toolmaker’s 
lathes in a medium range of sizes, 
They can be easily converted into 
production machines by applica- 
tion of Air-Gage Tracer controls, 


For in this case you will be completely overlooking the fact 
that it’s machines—not dollars—that make a company 
competitively productive! If you're betting against this 
truth—-then you’re making the kind of bet that can come 
home to roost! 

(By investing in machines that produce more, cheaper— 
like the Monarch line—you'll have greater security today, 
and more promise for tomorrow. We can back this up-— 
with brochures, job reports, movies—at your request!) ... 
The Monarch Machine Tool Company, Sidney, Ohio. 


narch 


TURNING MACHINES 


FOR A GOOD TURN F’. "TR... 
TURN TO MONARCH. 
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Autophone Systems 


spotlight in the Street at the moment. 
¢ The Proof—The performances of four 
defensive groups—utilities, retail stores, 
food companies, and tobacco compan- 
ies—since the first of the year show up 
clearly (charts, page 148). 

The movement of each group is con- 
trasted with Standard & Poor's index 
of capital goods share prices. ‘The index 
covers farm machinery, building mate- 
rials, chemicals, copper and brass, elec- 
trical equipment, fertilizer, lead and 
zinc, machinery, mining and smelting, 
office and business equipment, railroad 
equipment, shipbuilding, shipping, and 
steel and iron works. 

In the case of utilities, the group is 


only 24% under the opening 1953 
levels, contrasted with a dip of 6.2% 
for the capital goods shares. 

Retail store stocks are only 1% below 
the level of the start of the year. 

Food companies shares are around 
2.1% above the levels of the beginning 
of 1953, and tobacco stocks are up an 
average of 15.5%. 

All four—utility, retail store, food 
company, and tobacco shares—are candi- 
dates for replacement of capital goods 
stocks as a hedge against contingencies, 
the experts say, because they seem as- 
sured of a steady rate of sales, even if 
heavy industrial production takes a 


holiday. 





The use of leased phones for inter-office communi- 
cation is expensive. In many cases the annual rental 
cost of additional instruments necessary to handle 
the inter-office load exceeds the purchase cost of a 
Couch phone system. 

You pay only once for Couch phones... and gain 
these additional benefits: 

@ Direct contact ... free of switchboard delays. 
@ Keep outside lines free for incoming orders, 
@ Eliminate non-busi tside calls and their cost. 

A wide variety of Couch Systems and Equipment 
is available to provide tailored service for installa- 


First-Half Dividends: Over the Top Again 


Record high common dividends for (874%) made cash payments to hold- 
the first half of 1953 were rung up by _ ers in the first six 1953 months 
companies whose shares are listed on Payments by 283 of the companies 
the New York Stock Exchange. were larger than a year ago; 572 were 

Reflecting the pace-setting rate that 





the same; and 109 were smaller. Of 


tions requiring from 2 to 50 lines. 
Write today for Catalog 52-D 


Private Phone Systems 
Hospito! Signaling Systems 
Fire Alarm Systems 


NORTH QUINCY 71, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


How do YOU handle 
TRAVEL EXPENSES??? 


Prentice-Hall, Bauer & Black Div. of the 
Kendoll Co., Wm. Wrigley, Jr., scores of 
leading corporations, for years have used 
TRAVELETTERS because they 


ELIMINATE expense checks 
IMPROVE expense procedure 
LESSEN internal costs 
CONTROL travel expenses 
M INCREASE productive time 
 MINIMIZE cash advances 


You'll be amazed at the adventages 


your company and traveling person- 
nel will enjoy by using TRAVELETTERS! 
Write for information. 


TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 
Since 1894 
GREENWICH, CONN. 








Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N. Y. 


Dividend No. 47 
on Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
September 21, 1953, to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
August 28, 1953 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation 


Watrer A. Pererson, Treasurer 
July 30, 1953. 























characterized the first quarter (BW— 
May16'53,p135), the companies to- 
gether ha hel almost $2.8-billion—not 
only a new high but an increase of 4.2% 
over first-half 1952's figure. It was the 
llth consecutive year in which Big 
Board common shares poyred out a 
new high cash total in the first half. 
There were 1,070 common stocks 
listed at midyear; and of these, 937 


No. No. of 

Issues Divi- 

in dend 
Industry Group Group Payers 
Aircratt 26 9 
Amusement , 24 4 
fT OO er 72 : 20 
Building trade... 30 4 
Chemical 86 18 


Electrical equipment 23 
Farm machinery. 7 
Financial 33 
Pood prod. & beverages 
Leather & leather prod 


Machinery & metals 

Mining 

Office equipment............ 
Paper & publishing 
Petroleum & natural gas 


Railroad & railroad equip... . 
Real estate ; 

Retail trade 

Rubber ‘ 
Shipbuilding and operating. .. 


eee POE... cti-ctedbisarés 
Textile. 
Tobacco 
Utilities 
Miscellaneous business....... 


U. S. Co.'s operating abroad.. 25 
Foreign companies 


Totals 


Higher 


those that paid less than last year, 27 
were companies that omitted common 
payments in the first half of this year, 
but did make payments in the first half 
of 1952. 

Parade leaders included 98 utility 
companies, which paid $500-million; 
47 petroleum and natural gas com- 
panies, $459-million; and 80 chemical 
companies, $280-million. 


Total Percent 
First-H alf Change 
Dividend 1953 
(000 Omitted r 
Same Reduced 1953 1952 1952 
9 1 $23,101 $20.2 +14.1 
10 7 26,545 ) - 86 
34 10 269 ,048 ) + 0 
22 3 30, 354 
54 9 280 , 246 


19 es 76,058 
4 3 31,257 
18 57,515 
38 049 
5 10,140 


94,928 
96 ,932 
17,727 
50, 505 
459,185 


144,960 
8, 


26, 
7 


30 ,960 33,726 - 
53,852 5) + 


8 
3 


109 $2,752,663 $2,641,711 + 4,2 
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Win experienced pilots on the job at ground- 
based control panels, tiny and supersensitive radio 
equipment makes it possible to test radically new 
hull designs that promise a new weapon—jet- 
propelled seaplanes—for the Nation’s defense. 


Radio control equipment, on the ground and in the 
plane, helps save millions of dollars and months of 
time in plane development—by checking actual 
performance while designs are still in the stage of 
easily modified scale models. To do their job effec- 
tively, radio controls must perform with the greatest 
precision—must respond to every pilot command 
in a split second. 


Mallory electronic components— sensitive, extremely 


accurate controls ... dependably uniform capaci- 
tors—work in both ground control equipment 
and airborne receiving sets to help designers and 
pilots find the answers to faster, more versatile 
seaplanes. 


But controls and capacitors are only two of the many 
precision-made products developed and manufac- 
tured by Mallory — leader in electronics research 
and production. 


Manufacturers whose products or processes touch 
the fields of electronics, electrochemistry and metal- 
lurgy, will find it to their advantage to put Mallory’s 
specialized abilities and products to work for them. 
Call or write Mallory today. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO. inc. ANDIANAPOLIS 6 INDIANA 























AIR MUSCLE... 
Properly compressed and coupled to this drilling tool, air packs a rock- busting wallop. How 
different from the days when men slung sledges, and even cracking pavement was a slow, 


tortuous task . . . as were many other manual jobs in industry. 


MIND OVER MUSCLE... 
When men of science learned how to put a cyclone in a cylinder, pneumatic tools and 


compressed air became salient servants in saving men’s muscles and industry’s time. 


In its more than two hundred applications compressed air cleans, sprays, operates machines 
for hoisting, hauling, hammering, drilling, cutting, grinding, blowing, pumping. Applied in 
free or enclosed action this versatile, conveniently-conveyable power agent may be found at 
work in mines and mills, on highways and skyways, on and under the water, in production 


and processing. 


AMERICA WORKS LIKE THAT... 


Uniquely so. For here, every art, every science, every branch of engineering work together for 
the good of all. And the power behind their progress is America’s all-seeing, all-hearing and 


reporting Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 

Complete communication is the function, the unique contribution of the American business 
press ...a great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized work areas 
of men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, research better, 


sell better, buy better. 


COMMUNICATION IS OUR BUSINESS... 


The McGraw-Hill publications are a part of this American Inter-Communications system. 

As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, interpreting and 
reporting worthwhile ideas. We know that businessmen, in order to keep abreast of their 

jobs, subscribe to— pay for— McGraw-Hill magazines edited for their specific business interests, 
And, as publishers, we make the advertising pages of our magazines available to advertisers 
for featuring the products and services they offer in the interest of increased efficiency and 
lower production costs. . . 


. .. for the editorial pages tell “how” and the advertising pages tell “with what”’. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N. Y. @ M:- GRAW- 
ele 
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John Morrell & Co. knows 
it pays to lease trucks from Hertz! 


Yes, this famous packing company is only one of the many large firms that use the con- 
venient, economical Hertz Truck Lease Service. It pays off for them. It will pay off for you! 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


as eae mar 7 


8. Morrell 
e MEATS 


» 


The Hertz Truck Lease Service is simple. If you now have trucks, 
Hertz will buy them at mutually agreed prices and lease the 
good ones back to you. Worn trucks are replaced by new ones. 
This economical plan releases the large capital investment 


required to buy your own trucks... 
. because Hertz supplies all gasoline, 


maintenance headaches. . 


oil, insurance, service, garaging... 


Rent passenger cars, too! 


Hertz hes car-rental stations in more 
than 500 cities throughout this con- 
tinent end abroad. Fine new cars are 
available for an hour, day, week, or 
as long os you wish, and gasoline, 
oil, Public Liability, Property Damage, 
Fire and Theft insurance and $100.00 
deductible collision protection are in 
cluded in¢he low rete —at no extra cost. 
When you need a car, telephone or go 
fo your neorest Hertz station, 


HERTZ Jruck-Rental SYSTEM 


and it relieves you of all 


everything but the driver! 


If you now have trucks, Hertz will buy them 
and will either continue them in service or 
replace them with new trucks engineered to 
your specific job and painted to your speci- 
fications. Hertz keeps the trucks in tiptop con- 
dition ... supplies gasoline, oil, tires, lubricants 
.«. properly insures them (through your own 
broker, if you wish). Extra trucks for use in peak 
periods or emergencies are also available. 


Hertz serves every type of business! The 
Hertz System can supply the right type of 
truck for each specific job. Among Hertz cus- 
tomers are manufacturers, wholesalers, dis- 
tributors, retailers... restaurants, laundries, 
cleaners and dyers, department stores, 
groceries, specialty shops. The products, 
commodities and services they encompass 
include: steel, lumber, building and plumbing 


give , 





supplies, hardware, flowers, dairy products, 
baked goods, confectionery, drugs, meats, 
fish, groceries, fruit, beer, liquor, wine, soft 
drinks, musical instruments, newspapers, 
printing, and many more. 


Rent extra trucks! Hertz stations always 
have one or more trucks on hand for rental 
by hour, day or week to individuals or busi 
nesses wanting extra trucks for emergencies 


Hertz is the world's largest truck and 
passenger car rental organization, with a 
29-year record of customer satisfaction. You, 
too, will find it pays to lease or rent trucks 
from Hertz. For folder giving complete in 
formation, write or phone Hertz Truck-Rental 
System, Department G83, 218 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, phone: WEbster 
9-5165. No obligation, of course. 


Look in your telephone directory under "H” for your nearest Hertz station 


Dept. G83, 218 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK The modern automobile has become a maze of technical gadgets that 
AUG. 15, 1953 baffles the laymen: A few short years have brought automatic transmis- 
' ’ sions and headlight dimmers; power brakes and power steering. 


Knowing the tricks of handling these will help you get peak efficiency. 
(That’s especially true of the automatic transmission.) Detroit's expert 
drivers offer these tips to bring you better performance, greater economy 
—even an extra cushion of safety: 
Many motorists don’t know that most automatic transmissions pack 
an extra power punch for passing. You get the surge of quick speed by 
A BUSINESS WEEK pushing the gas pedal to the floorboards. That automatically gears the car 
down from fourth to third gear. 





SERVICE Note this: Don’t be alarmed if the shift-down is accompanied by a loud 
noise—it happens in some cars, particularly older models. Horrifying as 
it may sound, you’re not hurting anything. 

If you have a Hydramatic with dual range, you can prepare for the 
extra spurt by shifting manually from fourth to third before passing. The 
fourth gear gives greater economy, but the third gives greater perform- 
ance. It will get you around the car ahead faster. 


at 
With an automatic transmission, your left foot is no longer working. 
You can give it a job that may save repair bills, even a life: Get in the 
habit of driving with your left foot resting lightly on the brake pedal. 


That cuts reaction time in case of emergency. Tests show that the 
driver whose left foot is already “cocked” to hit the brake pedal will save 
eight feet in stopping when traveling only 25 mph. The saving gets pro- 


gressively larger at higher speeds. 


But beware of switching to left-foot braking too fast. If you have 
been driving a long time, you have to break a strong habit of years of using 
your right foot for the job. Practice the change for a while first. 


Left-foot braking helps in other ways, too. You can avoid “creep” at 
stops—and control the creep as needed in parking or dodging through 


narrow space. 
e 


Forget rumors that an automatic transmission is helpless in snow, 
ice, sand, or mud. Automotive engineers say it’s easier to drive your 
way out with this type than with the standard transmission. 


That’s because you get a more even flow of power to the rear wheels. 
You can rock your car, too, with much more ease than with a standard 
transmission: You need only to flip the lever from low to reverse and 
back again. 


But remember this: Use only idling speed when rocking. Even the 
best automatic transmissions will burn up if you race the engine while 
doing this. Moreover, fast-spinning wheels only tend to dig you deeper. 

oe 

Sometimes you can use the automatic transmission in place of brakes. 
After you back out of a driveway, for example, simply flip the lever from 
“reverse” to “drive.” You have not only stopped, but are ready to go 
ahead. And it will save the brakes. 


Properly driven, an automatic transmission will give you as good gas 
mileage as the standard. The same rules apply: Avoid a “heavy” or “nerv- 
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AUG. 15, 1953 by incessant pumping of the accelerator. 


You have a lot less to learn about power steering and power brak- 
ing. These two devices‘are on cars for only two reasons: to reduce push 
(against the brake pedal) ‘and pull (against the steering wheel). Once 
you’re used to the lighter touch needed, that’s all there is to it. 


Don’t ignore your owner’s manual. A half-hour spent reading it wil! 
probably teach you something about your car that you didn’t know before. 
It won’t give maximum information, but it’s there to pass along a few 
hints from the factory. It’s the best way to learn the basic facts—and 
peculiarities—of your car. 












You can now get insurance on your home food freezer. It will protect 
you against loss of the entire food stock due to mechanical breakdown of 
power failure, regardless of cause. 


The policy has some exclusions and limitations. It won’t cover natural 
spoilage of food, or spoilage caused by manual disconnection of the unit 
on your premises. It also will not cover food in rented commercial lockers. 


The insurance company will require this information from you: 
model, cubic-foot capacity, date bought new, serial number, name of 
manufacturer and dealer, amount of insurance desired, whether or not 
the unit has an automatic temperature control. 


Minimum insurance allowed is $15 per cubic foot of capacity. But 
underwriters recommend at least $25. Minimum premiums are $5 for 
one year, $7.50 for three years, $10 for five years. 
am 

Waterfowl hunters will get a break this season. This week U.S. Fish 
& Wildlife Service considerably liberalized hunting rules. 


Biggest change: Shooting hours are extended to sunset instead of 
ending one hour before sunset. That’s a good hunting hour because ducks 
are moving. Other changes: 


¢ Hunters can shoot within a half-mile of bait without being punished. 
(But baiting of blinds is still outlawed.) 


¢ Each state can select its own waterfowl! hunting season, between Oct. 1 
and Jan. 10, with a choice of a split or a consecutive season. 


¢ There will be a special “experimental” season of 15 days in all flyways 
on Jack Snipe, with bag and possession limits of eight birds. It’s the first 
time in 12 years this season has been open. 
2 
If the hot weather’s beginning to fag you, try drinking more water. 
You can’t rely on your thirst to tell you how much water you need to 
replenish perspiration loss. You may need a drink when you’re not thirsty. 


Best system is to train yourself to drink fixed amounts of water on a 
regular schedule, much as a sick man “forces” liquids. Chances are you’!! 
come out of the working day much less tired out. 

a 

A new device called “TV Roll-Around” permits moving of console tele- 
vision sets with the fingertips. It lifts the set a half-inch off the floor onto 
ball-bearing casters. It’s expandable to fit TV models up to 30 in. by 
24 in., lists at $9.95. 
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When figuring your maintenance painting, never 
put the price before the cost. It can ruin you. The 
price of the paint is only one fourth the cost of 
putting the paint on the wall. And when it 
comes to cutting on-the-wall costs, that’s where 
Barreled Sunlight shines. 


True, the price of Barreled Sunlight might run a 
few extra pennies per gallon. But that slight 
premium pays handsome dividends on the over- 
all cost of the job. 


To begin with, you can use more thinner with 
Barreled Sunlight . . . as much as one gallon of 
thinner to every five gallons of paint. You buy 
less paint . . . and so cut your material costs. And 
of even greater importance (because labor repre- 


sents 80% of the total cost of painting), Barreled 
Sunlight cuts your labor costs, too. It goes on 
faster . . . much faster. It hides better in fewer 
coats. It gives more yardage per gallon. It stays 
brighter, cleaner longer. It saves, in many cases, 
enough on labor to pay for the cost of the paint. 


Before your next maintenance painting job, 
talk with one of our representatives. Talk “cost 
vs. price” with him and see how much Barreled 
Sunlight can save for you. Write and he’l! call. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY 
1-H Dudley St., Providence, R. |. 


Barreled Sunlight 
Fuinie 


In whitest white or clean, clear, wanted colors, 
there's a Barreled Suntlight Paint for every job 


1T ALWAYS COSTS MORE NOT TO PAINT? 


For over half a century those who know the best in paints . . . for all types of buildings . . . have strongly insisted on famous Barreled Sunlight 





BUSINESS WEEK Reports to Executives on.., 


TOMORROW'S MANAGEMENT © 


What Kind of Companies Will We Have... 
What Ideas Will It Take to Run Them... 
What Kind of Men Will Run Them... in 1980 


In the 50 years since the turn of the century, America 
has watched—sometimes with fascinated admiration, 
sometimes with misgiving—the growth of the greatest 
industrial machine ever known. Its peculiar phenome- 
non, a phenomenon that men like J. K. Galbraith (BW— 
Feb.23'52,p120) and David Lilienthal (BW—Feb.21'53, 
p75) are just now trying to explain, is summed up in one 
word: bigness. 

It is safe to assume that the aim of management of 
the biggest companies, and of those that run close be- 
hind, is still what it was 50 years ago: to make more 
money by making more products—in short, to grow. 

But there is a question popping up more and more 
often among management people these days: How big 
can we get? Put another way, management, after a half- 
century of expansion, has begun to wonder whether 
some new way to organize isn’t necessary, whether a new 
corporate structure won't be needed to do business 
efficiently in the future. 

If you make certain basic assumptions, it is possible 
to speculate—profitably—about this. BUSINESS WEEK 
makes three assumptions: (1) Atomic war won't knock 
out technological personnel and resources; (2) the 
economy will continue to expand; and (3) business 
motivation for internal expansion will be just as strong 
in the second part of the century as it was in the first. 

Having made these assumptions, you can then ap- 
proach the one big question: What will the American 
business corporation look like in, say, 1980? And the 
way yOu approach it is by its parts: 

* How big can big companies get—absolutely and 
relatively? 

¢ What form of organization will the typical corpo- 
ration of 1980 take? 

¢ How will management—already concerned about 
controlling the activities toward established goals of 
large numbers of men, machines, and plants—keep it- 
self from crumbling under the weight of corporate bu- 
reaucracy? 

¢ Will the headquarters of large and medium-sized 


companies become simply management consultants for 
an array of smaller operating subsidiaries, much as the 
old utility holding companies—providing financing, a 
measure of loose control, and a team of second guessers 
to backstop operating people? 

¢ Where will management’s chief problems lie— 
production, sales, research, employee relations? 

¢ Can management provide people with the motives 
and creative jobs to make the factory, the store, and the 
office something more than cogs in a vast production 
gearworks? 

It’s to these questions that Business WEEK’s editors 
and reporters have addressed themselves in an attempt 
to catch trends in management that today are taking 
shape on the fringes of our economy. 

Some of what is said here may sound Buck Rogerish. 
From the vantage point of today, some may even sound 
distasteful, to be avoided if possible. Had the black 
smith fully envisioned how his trade would have been 
atomized into innumerable humdrum jobs in a hot 
impersonal factory, he might have rebelled. But it is 
obvious that the death of the blacksmith’s primitive 
production methods enabled U.S. management to 
build the biggest production machine in history—and the 
blacksmith’s son reaped the material rewards 

So what may seem distasteful today can often be 
tolerated and adapted to human needs in the future. 

As a matter of fact, there probably isn’t any way— 
other than war or an entirely new set of human motiva 
tions—to stop what the technologists see ahead. Here 
are just a few of the sights: 

¢ Large production units of unbelievable automaticity. 

¢ Vast networks of business organizations, centralized 
to a degree only barely possible today. 

¢ Business organizations with coordinated planning 
going far beyond the five years some companies strive 
for today—plans that look ahead 10 or 20 years. 

¢ Comparatively small payrolls and a slimming of 
the fat staffs that today are making U.S. companies shake 
themselves to break up bureaucratic red tape. 
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reece Boxes With Celanese* Acetate Windows 





Sell More and More Products 


@ Folding Window Boxes sell because they te// more 
about your product! 





@ Folding Window Boxes make one-way sales ... no 
returns of damaged merchandise! 


@ Folding Window Boxes Are Economical! 
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ah s ® Folding Window Boxes ship flat... set up in a jiffy! 
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For crystal clear, non-cockling, shrink resistant, long life 
windows—specify Celanese acetate, the transparent film ¢hat 
PAPERNMITES put the window box in business. Celanese Corporation of 
America, Transparent Films Dept. 129-H, 290 Ferry Street, 
| Newark 5, New Jersey. 


Canadian affiliate, Canadian Chemical Company, Ltd., 
Montreal and Toronto. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Manpower—cheap and plentiful—was the prime mover in the factory. Mechan- 
ization was crude and haphazard. 


Coming in the years ahea 


Small business, of course, will grow 
right along with the large. And there 
will always be new companies in crea 
tion, organized and managed much as 
they are today. Jobbers, local distrib 
utors, service companies will make up 
the industrial complex along with the 
cver larger manufacturing units. 

Many people once emploved at ma 
chines in big plants will move into 
smaller companies in the distribution 
and the service figlds. And these com- 
panics, because they will be more flex- 
ible and have less vested interest in 
capital equipment, can be expected to 
provide many imnovations that later will 
be adopted by larger companies. 

The technology that will make pos 
sible much greater production with 
tewer and fewer people will be dictated 
by economic necessity. ‘To maintain our 
present standard of living, Factory, a 
McGraw-Hill magazine, has estimated 
that output per worker must climb 43% 
by 1960, compared with the 21% gain 
between 1940 and 1950. This is based 
on an increase in population to about 
170-million and a work force of about 
66-million, 

That means big companics—and me 
dium and small companies— will have to 
gct bigger, with fewer people. 


|. How Big? 


It is one thing to run a factory mak 
ing 10 products, emploving 1,500 peco- 
ple, and selling to a small segment of 
the American market. It is far different 
to own more than 100 plants, employ 
one-quarter of a million people, and 
scll to every kind of customer. 

That takes a degree of coordination, 
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control, planning, and integration that 
has begun to tax (1) the abilities of top 
management and (2) the methods it 
uses to keep such an organization under 
one roof, In short, the technology of 
management has been outpaced by the 
cxpansion of production facilities. 

As a result, the period since the end 
of World War II has been characterized 
by a raft of management reorganiza- 
tions. Companies have tried to find a 
formula, too, that would keep their or- 
ganizations from collapsing under their 
own weight. 
¢ Decentralize—The key to most of 
these attempts has been decentraliza- 
tion. In this management thinks it has 
found a way to keep companies large 
but unified. In their preoccupation with 
this concept, many exccutives project it 
to a point where central headquarters of 
a large nationwide company will even- 
tually become an operating holding 
company. 

Company organization will be atom- 
ized—cach product or subproduct divi- 
sion operating on its own, catering to 
its own market, making its own wav on 
an investment-return and profit-and-loss 
basis. Central headquarters will provide 
services—such as financing—and act as 
judges of good or bad performance. 

Certainly, if one assumes the present 
trend will continue, American manage- 
ment will reach that state within a few 
vears. The question is whether the 
trend will continue. 
¢ Premises—To argue that it will, it is 
necessary to summon up at least two 
pieces of supporting theory: 

(1) Industry really has no other path 
to choose. Given the present svstem of 
production, management has fully de- 


Machines have multiplied produc- 


tion. Investment per man 


, bigger plants 


veloped—or is close to doing so—all 
available methods with which to control 
and make key decisions in a complex 
business organization. 

(2) The present system of produc- 
tion isn’t going to change radically. In 
the future factories will still use com- 
paratively large amounts of labor 

Neither point squares with the facts. 
There is no indication that management 
has gone as far as it can go in the art 
of managing. And in industry today, 
the trend is definitely toward more prod- 


ucts per man—a trend that has been 
stepping up, not slowing down 

¢ Example—Take General Electric Co. 
Despite an increase in wages, total 


payroll as per cent of sales has dropped 
significantly in the past five vears. In 
1947 it was.47%; in 1952, 36%. In 
1947, one worker accounted for $7,000 
in sales. In 1952, his share was $12,000. 

If you project this decline in labor 
content per production unit, it is pos- 
sible to foresee the day when industrv 
will be able to produce vast amounts of 
goods with much less labor than it uses 
todav. The strides in productivity that 
have been made in the past 50 years 


mav be small compared to what is 
ahead. 
And not far ahead, either. The rea- 


son: automation. A strange word con- 
veving only a theory of super-mechan- 
ization a few years ago, it is now ac- 
cepted as an industrial fact that will 
eventually spread to almost every in- 
dustrv. 

e What Is It?—Automation is far more 
than an extension of present-day me- 
chanical gadgetry. Mechanization means 
the replacement of human power with 
mechanical power, humanly controlled. 
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$10,000 and up—and the plant needs a lot 
of men to run the machines. 


Automation, going a step further, elimi- 
nates the human control. 

Thus an operation like the machin- 
ing of a part automatically controls it- 
self. Just as the eve of the commuter 
adjusts to the bouncing newspaper page 
on the 8:16 cach morning, so the ma- 
chine adjusts to variations in the metal 
to make the part conform to predeter- 
mined standards. No human eve is 
needed, no calipering. 

This automation—or feedback con 
trol—makes possible a continuity and 
interlocking of operations never before 
achieved. 

To a large extent automation already 
exists in processing industries like pe 
troleum refining. Oil companies have 
a labor content per sales dollar as low as 
10%. Ata trio of new chemical plants 
in Calvert City, Kv., with a capital in 
vestment of several million dollars, only 
a few hundred men run the entire in 
tegrated operation. 
¢ Less, Not More—All this means that 
management, far from running big or 
ganizations of people, will in the future 
be operating great mechanical organ 
izations using fewer and fewer people. 

When vou subtract much of the 
human clement from production, a host 
of organizational problems are solved. 
Not business problems, but the per- 
sonnel problems that complicate a busi 
ness decision. 

It also means that companies, which 
today may think themselves so big thev 
must be split apart, can grow just as 
fast as they have in the past—without 
proportionately increasing the problem 
of cementing themselves together. 

Far from being a turning point to 
ward smaller operating business units, 
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Automation, the next step, will mean bigger plants, fewer people. 
refineries—with a dozen or so workers a shift—are prototypes. 


— running with many fewer people 


the midpoint of the 20th century may 
be the beginning of even larger opera- 
tions but with fewer people. 


ll. Electronic Age 


Supporting this probability is a de- 
velopment that has gained the attention 
of top management only in the past year 
or so. This is the emergence of elec- 
tronic equipment as a way to shorten 
the communications distance between 
the production line and headquarters. 

It is no accident that most of the 
30-odd companies listed in the billion- 
dollar club today had their beginnings 
in the period between 1880 and 1900. 
In those years, America stood on the 
threshold of an era of growth. The 
decades to come saw huge gains in 
populations, remarkable improvements 
in production machinery, and the arti- 
ficial stimulus of two great world wars. 

It is likely, though, that U.S. indus- 
trial growth would have been nowhere 
near so spectacular had it not been for 
basic inventions in: (1) communica- 
tions; (2) data gathering; and (3) data 
handling equipment—all of which ap- 
peared—significantly—around the turn 
of the century. 

One can’t imagine a General Motors 
as it is today without typewriters, add- 
ing machines, calculators, telephones, 
rapid printing methods, fast methods 
of transportation, teletype systems. 

Che technology of communications— 
probably as much as production tech- 
nology or methods—made it possible for 
companies like GM to grow big. 
¢ Overburdened—But today these tools 
of communication are recognized as be- 
ing overburdened by the complexities 
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Today's 


of modern industrial organization 
Consequently, one of management’ 
chief concerns is the problem of how 
to keep in touch with—and lead—large 
groups of men through a variety of im 
personal communications device 

The communication system in many 
companies actually broke 
ago. Decision-making reverted to lower 
levels, whether management knew it or 
not. Or decisions just weren't made 
letting problems accumulate until top 
bosses suddenly woke up to the fact 
and had to step in to douse a fire. ~ 

Does this mean, then, that 
have reached the ultimate in size; that 
from a communication standpoint, dy 
centralization 
e Unnecessary—Probably not. Decen 
tralization will spread among compani 
that haven’t tried it. But today the 
technology of industrial communication 
is on the verge of something that mar 
prove to be as revolutionary as the tel 
phone. It will make 
unnecessary and uneconomical 

At its heart is electronic l'oday, it 
may take davs, or wecks, or months for 
top management to find out what go 


down long 


compnan 


must continuc? 


decentralization 


on in its array of plants. ‘Tomorroy 
electronic calculators, intra-compan 
closed-circuit television, né mathe 


matical techniques—made possible by 
clectronic equipment—will bring cen 
tral headquarters into immediat 
with sales, production, financial, or in 
ventory problems. 

e Basic Problem—If vou analyze th 
communications problem in a big or 
ganization, the outstanding features ar 
not the lack of information, or even the 
slow speed with which it can be mad 
available to top management. Rathe: 


touch 
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GIRL PLUS TYPEWRITER The moder office began to take shape with GIRLS PLUS MACHINES Indastry 


the invention of the typewriter. at mid 


the problem is this: What does manage- 
ment do with the data once it gets it? 

‘Too many clerks and accountants still 
have to coordinate data, analyze it, cal- 
culate relationships. This takes time— 
and makes accounting today largely his- 
torical. And it is probably the main 
reason why so many companies right 
now are trying to keep headquarters out 
of the plants, leave the ‘ob to plant 
people. ‘Top management can’t know 
what's going on fast enough, anyway. 
¢ Too Much Data—Added to this is the 
inability of one man—or even a small 
group of men—at the top to have at 
mental fingertips all the data that might 
possibly bear on the solution of a 
problem. 

The trend to decentralization of au- 
thority, in fact, is not something top 
management invented. It is an organ 
izational fact that companies have had 
to realize existed. 

The day the president of a company, 
in checking up three months later, 
found a decision he handed down was 
never carried out, that dav he decided 
to decentralize authority. At least, he 
figured, he would have an organized 
decentralization. But it is highly im- 
probable that the president: (1) really 
liked the system, since it is the antt- 
thesis of coordinated operations; or 
(2) would live with it if he could find 
how to overcome its necessity. 
¢ Solution?—The clectronic devices 
that are now being pushed into organ- 
izations may very well be the way to 
overcome it. 

Management will be able to: 

e Gather data much faster than 
ever before. 
e Almost 


instantly interpret its 


meaning—whether the inventory figure 
at Plant X is too heavy in view of the 
business situation or of the require- 
ments of Plant Y. 

In effect, this will return sound deci- 
sion-making to the top. For instance, 
budgets today can become unrealistic 
without top management knowing it 
(this is a constant complaint of oper- 
ating units). Major decisions—such as 
those involving capital investment—are 
often based on these  out-of-line 
budgets. With new methods of ana- 
lyzing problems in centralized, coor- 
dinated statistical bureaus, management 
can arrive at the decisions needed to 
meet new business conditions or 
changes in production techniques. 


lll. Big Operations 


When the age of automation be- 
comes reality, the need for a new type 
of industrial management will arise. 

Here is the way one businessman 
put it to BUSINESS WEEK: 

“The future will see an evolution of 
a ‘centralized decentralized manage- 
ment.” ‘That means you'll still have 
home offices getting in the last word. 
In fact, it will be more important than 
ever before that there be a common 
point where all specialties meet and are 
coordinated. Over-all policies will con- 
tinue to be made at the top—and there 
will be increases in the controls down 
the line, because such functions as pro- 
duction, sales, and purchasing can’t be 
allowed to run helter skelter.” 

His point is obvious: Since produc- 
tion will be speeded by automation, 
the possibility for mistakes will also 
increase. Therefore, quicker decisions 


—such as one calling a halt to a certain 
production line—will have to be made. 
Only management at the top, having 
the whole picture, will be qualified to 
sav vea or nav fast enough to avoid 
mistakes--and far bigger mistakes than 
those of today. 

It adds up to one thing: more cen- 
tralized controls. 
¢ Still Larger—Automation will com- 
bine all operations—from the design of 
a product, to the raw material, to the 
finished product—in a single, continuous 
process. There won't be scattered oper- 
ations, such as engineering, manufac- 
turing, assembly, purchasing, set up in 
different offices and plants 

Instead of smaller plants, which 
many people have thought would mark 
the future, there will be still larger 
units. In this sort of setup, executives 
will have to pav closer attention to 
coordinating Sete supply, produc- 
tion, and sales—which means central- 
ized planning. 

Specialization will be intensified. It 
will be the job of men on the line to 
maintain continuous operations. The 
production man of today who runs a 
machine becomes the maintenance man 
of the future factories. 
¢ More Paper—But because of the in- 
crease in specialists, no one man will 
be able to keep up with day-to-day 
developments. There will have to be 
many more surveys and reports than 
ever before that top management will 
have to pore over and analyze. 

Developments in electronic record 
keeping and computation, the use of 
mathematical models such as linear 
programing (BW —May30'53,p86) will 
allow such analysis. 
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century has mechanized desk work with cal- 
culators, computers, new communication tools. 


IV. Old Problems New 


If all this is so, management's atten- 
tion will have to be focused in new 
directions. In the carly part of the 
1900s—up to about 1939, in fact— 
management’s chief concern was gather 
ing together cnough capital at a price 
that would make an enterprise profit- 


able. Though the labor content of a 


product was much higher than it is 
today, labor as a part of the production 
machinery was casy to come by. 

Later, as the U.S. entered the 
present cra, capital formation became 
the least of its problems. Low interest 
rates and the availability of funds grow- 
ing out of the casy money days of 
World War II were the main factors 
in the change. 

As a result, in the past decade man- 
agement’s main concern shifted to 
industrial relations. This was far more 
than a mere recognition on manage- 
ment’s part of its social obligations. It 
was dictated in part by business re- 
quirements. ‘Twenty years ago, manage- 
ment could hire and fire with practi- 
cally no cost at all. ‘Today it costs 
$1,200 to hire one engineer. Men, not 
so much the machines they run, are 
hard to replace and hard to handle. 

Now, this emphasis on the sticky 
problem of industrial relations—which 
requires management at the top to be- 
come less a businessman, more a_per- 
sonnel manager—may be at its apex. 
¢ Shrinking—It will still be important 
to hire good personnel, and the train- 
ing costs, individually, will be high— 
undoubtedly higher than today. But, 
as a problem, personnel work will 
shrink as the number of workers re- 
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quired to operate companies shrinks. 

Like the early 1900s, management 
once more will find its problems largely 
geared to capital requirements—how to 
finance, how much to invest, where, 
and how often. ‘he reason, of course, 
will be the need for new automatic 
equipment and plants to go with it. 

This reemphasis on plant, machinery, 
and equipment as major operating prob- 
lems gets tangled up with the institu- 
tionalization of investment funds, a 
well established trend todav and one 
likely to continue. Insurance com- 
panies, trusts, pension funds have be- 
come major sources of capital. But 
because of the nature of their respon- 
sibilities they tend to be somewhat 
conservative—far from the free-swinging 
risk capitalists of the carly part of the 
century. ‘To do business with these 
lenders, management—and not just the 
financial vice-president—will have to 
turn its attention more and more from 
the human elements of business to its 
financial requirements. 
¢ Case—T'ake this hypothetical—but 
very possible—case. John Jones is presi- 
dent of a chemical company. It has 40 
plants, large ones turning out big quan- 
titics of material. How much will rated 
have to worry about personnel prob- 
lems, industrial relations, human rela 
tions when in all those plants he is 
likely to have less than 1,000 men 
working for him? He—or an assistant— 
can be on first-name terms with most 
of them. 

But he will have much to worry him 
when it comes to replacement of equip- 
ment, installation of new processes, 
making certain that capital require- 
ments can be met. He will have to be 


much faster, analyze it almost immediately. 


re 


sure his production is coordinated with 
sales; his purchasing dovetails with his 
production; his inventories are in bal 
ance. ‘That’s the kind of coordination 
management likes to think it has today 
—and will be forced to have tomorrow 

An actual operating decision—when 
for instance, to change production 
schedules—may be left to line manage 
ment. But it will be working within a 
set of previously determined alterna 
tives, laid out in detail with a precision 
impossible to attain until now becaus 
of the lack of statistical tools 

Utility companies, for example, al 
ready operate huge generating and di 
tributing centers with only a handful 
of men. These men operate within the 
limits of plans laid out far in advance 
which outline in detail just what they 
are to do in virtually any contingency 

This kind of operation is naturally a 
consequence of a flow-tvpe production 
¢ Sales—With the increasing output 
resulting from automation, selling will 
become more important than 
before. In fact, the overcoming of 
unique consumer preferences and thy 
moving of mass output can well be the 
No. 1 task for future management 

At General Electric Co., for instance 
the past three or four years have 
more emphasis than ever before placed 
on marketing. One of its 
bitious training programs aims to mak« 
its engineers markct-minded (BW 
Jul.4°53,p66). 

Product planning—which encom 
passes just about everything from the 
design to the point of sale—has 
a key to GE’s philosophy today 
eNew Era—Take another = industr 
Tiremaking today is heavily weighted 
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55 Howell Motors on 
one automatic machine! 


Leading manufacturers, machine 
tool makers and the people at 
Howell Motors are all intensely 
interested in new machine designs 
that reduce material handling, 
minimize the possibility of human 
error, increase production. 

‘Snyder Tool and Engineering 
Company, Detroit, Mich., made an- 
other step in this direction when 
they designed the automatic trans- 
fer machine, shown above, for a 
large auto manufacturer. The ma- 
chine drills all the oil and light- 
ening holes in cast-iron alloy 
crankshafts. Seventy-four pieces 
an hour pass through its 42 sta- 
tions. Powered by Howell Motors, 
operations are completely auto- 
matic: positioning, clamping, drill- 
ing, indexing, lubrication, even 


OwELL | 
Red Band 
. i] morons 





inspection at the last station. 

The need for thoroughly depend- 
able electric motor operation on 
machines of this type is evident. 
The 55 motors on the unit pictured 
here were all made by Howell. 
Snyder Tool & Engineering de- 
pends on Howell for precision- 
built motors, because they know 
Howell Motors meet the same 
exacting standards they set for 
their own special machines. 

Snyder also relies on the local 
Howell sales engineer for technical 
hetp, prompt quotations, on-time 
deliveries. So can you. Call the 
Howell man in your area for 
standard and special motors from 
¥% to 500 hp, or get his assistance 
the next time you have any motor 
problems. 


HOWELL MOTORS 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS COMPANY, HOWELL, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION-BUILT MOTORS FOR INDUSTRY SINCE 1915 
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by production, industrial relations, and 
engineering problems. ‘There are on 
the horizon, however, methods of pro- 
duction that may very well shift the 


emphasis to problems of: (1) capital 
investment; (2) marketing; and (3) 
product-line planning. 

Within the next few years, tires may 


cease to be built virtually by hand 
labor. The industry may turn to new 
machines that can turn out far more 
tires than today. 

Or tires will be made in batches—a 
tub of some rubberlike material will 
be poured into a mold, and a tire will 
pop out a few minutes later 

Such a transition, resulting in far 
greater productivity, may mean that 
top management will have to concern 


itself much more with marketing. 
Tiremakers may come to look upon 
themselves not so much as manufac- 


turers of tires, but as distributors of 
tires. 

¢ Factory Decision—An ostensibly sim- 
ple development in textiles points up 


the new management problems. 
Chromspun, trade name for a Ten- 
nessee Eastman Co. product, is a 
synthetic fiber pre-dved in its chemical 
vat before it is spun into a yarn. 


A textile firm manufacturing such a 
yarn must anticipate what colors will 
sell a season or more in advance, must 
integrate that with production sched- 
ules, must plan in detail how much 
of what color in what shades it will 
make. There will be no chance to 
stockpile the goods in gray, while some 
other part of management determines 
what color to dye them. It pushes the 
marketing problem back to the factory 
—and it’s a kind of problem that only 
centralized information and decision- 
making can adequately answer 

Automation will create similar prob- 
lems for all industry once it reaches 
the stage the technology even now will 
permit. 

Take design. Because of the rapidity 
of production, management will have 
to design its products not only to ap- 
peal to consumers but to allow fast 
turnabouts on the production line. In- 
ternal standardization of products plus 
a simplicity of design will become a 
must. 


V. Human Relations 


If the corporation manager of the 
future can relegate personnel worries 
to a much lesser role than in today’s 
management, that need not mean the 
rank-and-file will revert to the com- 
modity status it once held 

Individuals in a plant, because they 
will be few in number but important 
in function, will gain new status. 

In the future, because there will be 
fewer workers, companies will be able 
to provide more benefits, give employ- 
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ccs individual attention, understand 
their problems more fully than is pos- 
sible now. But unlike today, it won't 
take large staffs to accomplish it. 

¢ Progress—This will do much toward 
bringing about the talked of, but tittle 
realized, democratic industrial society. 
Workers will be more highly trained 
and educated. Their knowledge of in- 
dustrial processes will be broader. 

On the other side of the coin, how- 
ever, because workers will be more 
skilled, they will demand more informa- 
tion. At Monsanto Chemical Co.’s plas- 
tics division in Springfield, Mass., for 
instance, management constantly finds 
in its surveys that the group that in- 
sists it isn’t being told enough by plant 
officials is the highly skilled work force. 
It isn’t because these people aren't 
given the same information as other 
workers, but because they are more in- 
terested in all phases of the business. 


VI. The Professional 


In the light of all this, what can we 
tell about the sort of manager that to- 
morrow’s industry will require? 

Many look upon the advance of 
technology as reason to assume the en- 
gineers and technical people will take 
over at the top. But the reverse is prob- 
ably more likely to occur. Technicians 
there will have to be, but the top man- 
agers will have to know less about 
technology—depending on the: special- 
ists to provide them with correct in- 
formation—and more about finance, 
sales, accounting. 

It may even be difficult to train such 
men in big companies. Some look 
ahead to the day when top management 
will be culled from the ranks of small 
businesses where the individual will 
continue to have the opportunity to 
learn and use a variety of skills. 

But however the management man of 
the future is trained he will be a special- 
ist in his own right. The professional 
manager, trained to tap the brains of 
the specialists, will become a reality. 


Makes light work of heavy loads 





CONVEYOR BELTING 


Takes shock loads! Withstands ten- 
sion! That’s Quaker Conveyor Belt- 
ing for uninterrupted materials han- 
dling, when selected for the service 
required. Tough, non-slip rubber 
encloses uniformly tensioned plies 
of highest quality duck, friction 
impregnated. Whatever the job, 
Quaker is tops for the work in- 
tended. For superior service, maxi- 
mum economy, buy Quaker quality. 
Write for name of nearest Quaker 
distributor 


Belting, Hose, Packing and Moulded Rub- 
ber of every construction for every need 
QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION 
DIVISION OF H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


OP PHTESESROe PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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Now McGraw-Hill offers ad agencies and their clients 
—in addition to a broad variety of business publica- 
tions and business books—a custom service for pre- 
paring individual business literature . . . 

It's backed by years of accumulated publishing know- 
how, staffed by experts in the art of communicating 
business and industrial information. 


mecraw-ni « TECHNICAL WRITING SERVICE 


... is a complete, integrated Writing — Illustration — 
Printing Production service for the high-quality prepa- 
ration of such material as. . . 
@ TRAINING MANUALS @ PRODUCT BULLETINS 
@ ANNUAL REPORTS @ COMPANY HISTORIES 
@ EQUIPMENT HANDBOOKS, ETC. 


P blem, 
ication pro ; 
Writing Service 


write of phone: 
if you have © publ wail 
. \ Consultant ‘ eh Inc. 
Editorie’ Graw-Hill Book COMA’ a4 N.Y. 
West 42nd Street, Mr 
330 LOngacre 43 
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Work done through agencies is commissionable at standard rates. 











A Self-Supporting Lakefront 


Farm Estate 
In Florida’s Famed 
Fishing and Hunting Area 


20 minutes’ drive from salt water fishing in 
the Gull, this outstanding 953-acre country 
estate has a productive 48-acre citrus grove, 
and rich pastures to carry a good-sized beef 
cattle herd, 4000 frontage on beautiful 
Lake Tsala Apopka; almost all the shores 
of Fort Cooper Lake; 2 other ponds. 

On beautifully landscaped grounds overlook- 
ing the lake and swimming pavilion, the 
attractive Il-room residence on 3 levels is 
luxuriously appointed. 5 master bedrooms, 
3 baths, 42’ game room, bar. Charming new 
6-room guest house. For illus. brochure B 
80040, ask your local broker or 


PREVIEWS inc. 


A Nationwide Marketing Service 
49 E. S3nn St., New Yonx 22 © PL 8.2630 
270 S. County Ro., Pars Beacn © 2-0151 
231 S. LaSaute Sr., Cuicaco 4 @ AN 3-7189 
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never to meet a price, it handles 
better in the shipping room, gets 
TU Co UCU Lg 


40 ~ Call your local 
Paper Merchant 


THE GUMMED PRODUCTS COMPANY + TROY, OHIO 


2 great new ELECTRIC 
AUTOETTE Zéatege: Zecuhe 


Ideal for all types of light hauling in indus- 
trial plants . . . warehouses. . resort hotels 
... movie lots... qolf courses and ranches. 
Powerful. Dependable. Economical. 
Costs only 3 cents a day for 12 hours of 
hauling — 30 miles of travel. Less than a 
dollar a month . . . $10.00 a year... 1/5 
cent per ton-mile! 
Write for complete information and 
name of nearest AUTOETTE Dealer. 


AUTOETTE «» Dept. 1206 


45 W. Anah * Long Beach + Ca 


See Clues on page 170 





COMPANIES 
Betting on Federal Barge 


Buyer of government-owned lines laughs off tough 
contract, says it has a going concern. Also, the new owner's 
parent company hopes to sell it equipment. 


For most of their 33 years of exist- 
ence, the government has tried to sell 
the Federal Barge Lines (BW—Jul.11 
"53,p31). But the balance sheets were 
usually so dismal, and the Commerce 
Dept. terms of purchase so straitjacket- 
ing, that potential customers quickly 
took to the tall grass. 

A couple of weeks ago, though, 
Commerce Secretary Sinclair Weeks 
roped and tied a customer—the Federal 
Waterways Corp., of St. Louis (BW— 
Aug.8’53,p34). Eyebrows shot up all 
over the river transportation industry: 
“Whatever made them buy it?” 
¢ The Whys—The answer—or rather 
the two answers—are very simple, ac- 
cording to H. T. Pott, board chairman 
of Federal Waterways: 

¢ Federal Barge (its official name 
is Inland Waterways Corp.) climbed 
out of the red with a $1-million profit 
last vear. With river traffic rising, it 
looks like a good business to own. 

e The lines’ equipment needs a 
lot of refurbishing and replacement. 
And it just so happens that Federal 
Waterways is a direct offshoot of St. 
Louis Shipbuilding & Steel Co.—which 
would dearly love to supply the new 
equipment, 

Pott, a large and genial 62-vear-old, 
is president of St. Louis Shipbuilding 
as well as board chairman of Federal 
Waterways. He’s also the principal 
stockholder of the Waterways, all of 
whose other shares are held by St. 
Louis Shipbuilding employces. 
¢QOpen_ Bids—This corporate con- 
sanguinity does not mean that St. 
Louis Shipbuilding has all the Water- 
ways construction contracts in the bag. 
The government requires that all such 
contracts be put up for oven bidding. 

Still, St. Louis Shipbuilding should 
be a formidable bidder. Created—with 
Pott at the helm—in 1933, it has grown 
into what the boss calls the largest 
company devoted exclusively to making 
towboats and barges. That’s a long way 
from a start that involved a nonoper- 
ating old plant, four secondhand weld- 
ing machines, and a secondhand crane. 
There were 25 men with the company 
then—and it is Pott’s proud boast that 
only one of them ever left for any cause 
but death. 

The 25 have expanded into about 
750 workers, most of them at the St. 


Louis yards and some at the company’s 
Paducah yard, used largely for repair 
work. Over the years, the company has 
turned out 107 towboats of assorted 
sizes and types up to 3,200 hp., 1,150 
barges, dredges, and derrick boats. 

¢ Taking It Easy—Running that size 
operation would sound like plenty for 
one man. But Pott actually claims that 
he will have more leisure—which means 
golf—now that he heads both the new 
company and the old. He plans to 
confine himself to over-all planning. 
Arthur Parsons, one of the original 
settlers at St. Louis Shipbuilding, will 
take active charge of that operation. 
To run the Waterways, Pott is retain- 
ing W. G. Oliphant, who was boss 
of Federal Barge for the government. 

As president, Oliphant will be in 
charge of 21 towboats afloat or build 
ing, 253 barges on the river and 20 
on the wavs—and the outfit’s little 
landlocked gold mine, the 18-mi. War- 
rior railroad at Birmingham, Ala. (BW 
—Mavy10°52,p164). 

For all these physical assets, Federal 
Waterwavs is paying $9-million (the 
government is keeping another $2.7- 
million in quick assets). ‘The new own- 
crs are putting up an initial $1.5-mil- 
lion, of which $l-million is for new 
working capital. The other $500.000 
scrves as down pavment on the pur- 
chase price, which must be paid off 
in 10 years. The interest rate is 33%. 

On top of that, Pott savs he plans 

to spend $10-million to $15-million on 
rehabilitating the lines until the fleet 
becomes the most efficient on the 
rivers. “Our contract with the gov- 
ernment calls for rehabilitation,” he 
says. “This work will provide a nice 
cushion for St. Louis Shipbuilding— 
sometimes it’s hard to keep an even 
flow of work in shipyards.” 
e Freight on the Rise—This side of 
the picture looks fine to shipbuilder 
Pott; there’s another that appeals to 
shipowner Pott. He notes with ap- 
proval that the freight carried by Fed- 
cial Barge rose from just over |-million 
tons in 1924 to over 2.5-million tons 
last year. He also observes that total 
river tonnage is immensely greater 
today than it was in the so-called golden 
age of river boating late in the last 
century. 

Shipbuilder Pott ascribes this growth 
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to modern towboats and barges; ship- 
owner Pott is betting that the growth 
is going to continue. 

¢ Tough Terms—But before — these 
statistics do him any good, Pott is 
going to have to overcome some of the 
toughest purchase terms that ever 
scared off a buyer. Indeed, the terms 
finally did scare off all but three bid- 
ders, even after the Republican Admin- 
istration made clear its determination 
to get the government out of this as 
well as other businesses. 

The terms never scared Pott. Back 
under President Truman he had tried 
to negotiate a rental-sale deal with 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer. After 
the election, when Weeks insisted on 
outright sale, he went right along. 
¢ Obstacles—Here are some of the 
contractual problem children with 
which Pott will have to cope: 

¢ Minimum prescribed trips must 
be maintained to cities on the Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Illinois, and Warrior, 
plus an extension to Sioux City if 
barging there becomes “‘practicable’— 
a matter of dredging. Defaulted trips 
mean damages of $1,000 to $3,500; 
the contract will be considered breached 
if half the trips in a given area are 
defaulted. 

e The line must offer 14% of 
total tonnage or 375,000 tons (which- 
cver is less) for consignments in less 
than bargeload lots. Most companies 
refuse to handle this traffic. 

e The contract may be considered 
breached if (1) net working capital 
drops below $600,000; (2) the company 
falls into bankruptcy; (3) payments on 
principal fall into arrears. In the event 
of a breach, the government has a 
variety of options, including reposses- 
sion of the lines. 

¢ Federal Waterways can pay no 
dividends until the entire purchase 
price, plus interest, has been repaid. 

There are plenty of old pros along 
the waterways who say the lines can’t 
be operated profitably under these and 
a flock of other rules. But Pott scoffs 
at them. “Buying the lines was just 
good business,” he says. “We think so, 
and so do the bankers who supplied us 
with capital.” 
¢ Old Name—Incidentally, it looks as 
though Pott is going to get a slight 
bonus with the deal. All through the 
negotiations he had hoped to preserve 
the name by which the lines had al- 
ways been known, and call his new 
company Federal Barge Lines, Inc. But 
the word was that another bidder had 
applied first for the name. So Pott 
adopted the Waterways label. Now he 
hears the Barge title is available; he 
expects to shift back to it soon. 
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Foundries are 
proving that 


machining 
less 


...another case where Durez produced 
the right answer in RESINS 


@ A revolution in casting methods 
now under way in the nation’s foun- 
dries is destined to save millions in 
manufacturing costs. 

With the new method, metal cast- 
ings produced in Durez resin bonded 
shell molds conform to required di- 
mensions very closely, and have such 
smooth surfaces that in some cases 
machining is eliminated completely. 
One large casting that formerly re- 
quired 27 pounds of metal removal 
per piece now needs less than three. 

Success depends largely on the 
bonding resins. Working with leading 
foundries from the start, Durez has 
perfected a phenolic resin with excep- 
tionally fast cure and rigid set. The 
resin facilitates mass production and 
makes it easier to obtain castings with 
desired qualities of structure, dimen- 
sional accuracy, and finish. 

This is one way in which Durez — 
leading specialists in phenolics — has 
contributed through research to indus- 
trial advance. Others are in the fields 
of abrasives, rubber, wood waste utili- 
zation, paper products, printing inks, 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE 


wax emulsions, and of course, plasti¢ 
molding compounds. 

If you have a product or process 
that may call for the mechanical, chem- 
ical, and electrical values inherent in 
phenolics, why not talk things over 
with men who specialize in them? 
Our experience is at your service. 


PROTECTIVE COATING RESINS 


Our monthly "* Durex Plastics News" will 


hecp you informed on industry's uses of 
Durex. Write, on office letterhead. 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
M008 Waick Read, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
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CRANES 


Improve Your Profit 





INDUSTRIAL 


Pillar Cranes 
Up to 6 Tons 
Boom Swings 
360 Degrees 


=! ala 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


Handle 
Material 
to and from 
Open Cars, 
Trucks 
and Machines 
at Lower Cost 
Jngustrink 



























INDUSTRIAL CRANE & HOIST CORPORATION I 


337 NORTH ADA 


\ 
ILLINOIS ND) 





Stands to reason... 
tion logically assures you a more 
personal attention to your comfort 
and convenience. Baltimore's best. 


owner opera- 





IF 


You have specialized services to offer to the Busi- 
ness Executives of America such as: 


Market Research 
Management Engineering 
Labor Relations 
Personnel Analysis 
industrial Research 
industrial Designing 
Business Counselling 
Tax Consulting 
Patenting 
or similar services you will be interested in the 


new Business Services Section of ‘‘clues’’. For 
information write 


Classified Advertising Division 


BUSINESS WEEK 











330 West 42nd St. 


N. Y. 36, 


N. Y. 


‘DO YOU HAVE— 


a specialized business service 
that will help the American 
Executive to do his job 


®@ BETTER? 
@ EASIER? 
@ FASTER? 


@ MORE 
PROFITABLY? 





Then tell these executives about 
your services effectively and 
economically through the Busi- 
ness Services Section of “clues”: 
Information without obligation 
by just dropping a line to 


Classified Advertising Division 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 W. 42nd St New York 36, N. Y. 






























Curing the Shakes 


Small company in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is built on a 
new principle of detecting vi- 
brations in moving parts. 


A little company in Columbus, Ohio, 
with only 20 employees is looking for- 
ward to gross sales of $1-million by the 
end of the year. The success of Inter- 
national Research & Development Co. 
is another better-mousetrap story. 

Thirtv-year-old Arthur Crawford, an 
ordained minister with a Ph.D. in 
physics, four years ago joined a com- 


pany that did custom balancing of 
wheels. One day in 1950 a salesman for 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. called on 
Crawford to scll him some bearings. 
Instead, Crawford sold him a whceel- 


balancing job for his car. The sales- 
man was so impressed with Crawford’s 
technique that he suggested at the 
Timken office that Crawford might be 
able to help with its problem of ma- 
chine-tool vibration. 

¢ Perfecting an Invention—Crawford 
had developed an electronic means of 
analyzing imbalance. When Timken 
offered to do business with him, he per- 
fected the device, which is called a 
Vibratron. 

Crawford and backers set up Inter- 
national a couple of years ago to make 
and market the Vibratron. 

The Vibratron does more than other 


gadgets that determine how fast or 
how much a machine is shaking. It 


tells precisely, in a few minutes, what 
part is causing the vibration, where the 
part is out of balance, and how much 
weight should be added or subtracted 
to restore balance. 

Moreover, a rotating part doesn’t 
have to be removed from its mounting 


in order to be tested. And the tests 
can be run by workers who aren’t tech- 
nicallv trained. 

¢ Timesaver—When Timken bought 
its first Vibratron, it had a grinder that 
had been shut down for 90 days be 
cause of a vibration problem. With the 
Vibratron, Timken found the source 


of trouble and put the grinder back in 
operation in less than 3 hr. On a 


thread grinder operation, Timken cut 
its rejects from 15% to less than 1% 
Timken has 11 Vibratrons in use right 
now. 

Today’s increased machinery speeds 
are putting a premium on licking the 
slightest vibration. If there’s any im- 
balance, close-tolerance work at high 


speeds is inipossible and the life of the 


machine is shortened. Machine tool 
makers used to test an expensive new 
tool for vibration by standing a penny 


on edge or by touching the machine 
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_This man 
is a MYTH 


According to mythology, the Roman god Janus had two faces so he 
could see everything going on around him. That’s nice work if you 


can do it, but — 


@ Nobody can see everything, everywhere, all the time. Not a 
congressman or a king, an ambassador or a mayor, a president or a 
trafic cop. Not one man, not ten men, not a thousand men. Even the 
best of public leaders must have the eyes and the brains and the voices 


of the people to help make a nation great, and keep it great and secure. 


@ This puts a big responsibility on the people. It adds up to this: 
Whatever befalls a democratic nation, it is to be laid at the feet of the people, 


whether it’s credit or blame. 


Wotfolk aud. Westerr. Railway 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. Rate—$5.00 per line 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. Allow 56 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. Write for special 
rates for Business Services advertisements. Address box number replies 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. NEW YORK, 330 W. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 











lightly with the fingertips. Now, many 
are using Crawford's device 

Frigidaire also tests every motor with 
a modified Vibratron as they come off 
the production line. Formerly, it used 
to test only one out of 10. And when 
a vibration is found, the motor doesn't 
have to be taken apart and tested, piece 
by piece, in a balancing machine. ‘The 
Vibratron cuts the job of restoring bal- 
ance from a matter of hours to a matter 
of minutes. 





EMPLOYMENT 


=== Positions Vacant 
District Chief Clerks Due to rapid expansion, 


two new positions are available in New Mexico 
and Arizona. Must have customer accounting 
experience with a utility firm. These positions 
involve responsibility for a group of offices. Age 
to 40. Weare a natural gas utility company en- 
gaged in production, transmission, and distri- 
bution in four states. We offer a full program 
of employee benefits. Apply by mail to: South- 
ern Union Gas Company, Burt Building, Dallas, 
Texas. Attn: Mra. Singer. 





Sales Engineer to represent large manufacturer 
of construction material used in highways, air- 
flelds and sewers, Contacting consulting, high- 
way and sanitary engineers, distributors and 
contractors, A good opportunity is available for 
the qualified man. Give complete background 
and experience, P-87562, Business Week, 


An Easy, Profitable Sideline; All your customers 
buy Christmas Cards—for business and personal 
use. Here's a unique gallery of personalized 
Christmas greetings for those who want “‘some- 
thing different’’. No other line like it. Selection 
of 126 exclusive designs, including 36 especially 
for business firms—all with customer's name 
Wide price range. Up to $5 to $75 commission 
on each sale. Full or part time. For elaborate 
sample outfit from famous old-established firm, 
write Process Corp., 1960 8. Troy St., Dept. TO, 
Chicago 23, Ill 


=== Positions Wanted 
Works Manager, proven performance under 


strenuous conditions. Extensive experience: ad- 
ministration, engineering, sales, peaceful labor 
relations, purchasing, production, wage incen 
tives. Foundries, Machining, Fabrication, As- 
sembly. Job shop and mass production. Age 41 
Future prospects important. PW-8831, Business 
Week. 





Business Engineer Available—free Lance Special 
situations, Reorganizations, Surveys, Sales 
Pianning, Marketing and Distribution. Inquiries 
invited from manufacturers, management con 
sultants and financial groups. PW-8827, Buai- 
ness Week, 


Young American Desires Position in Spain. Col- 
lege —- Vet — Business Administration. Speak 
Spanish. PW-8825, Business Week 


Sales Executive, 33, thorough usuteten food 
field in N.B. College graduate. Now employed 
Want change Resume sent on request. PW- 
8799, Business Week 





tive Assistant or Admin. Engineer B.S. 
degree Mech. Eng. Univ. training in gen. and 
cost accounting, auditing, taxes, budgets and 
bus. law. Experienced in mfg. methods, cost 
reduction, quality control, bus. procedures, cost 
analysis, and operating controls. Possess en- 
ergy, stability, loyalty and mature judgment. 
Married, Age 33, Two Children. PW-8812, Busi- 
neas Wee 





Personnel Director—10 years “Industrial ex; 
ence labor relations, training programa. wr. 
8779, Business Week. 


Mechanical Engi = ° Registered, aumniite 
earning $10,000, 10 yra. experience Power, Plant 
Operations, Design & Construction. Manage- 
ment & Supervisory experience. Want challeng- 
ing opportunity, PW-8771, Business Week, 





Asst. Controller-Treasurer —B.S., Masters in 
Business Administration. Age—33. Experienced 
in public accounting, finance, labor relations, 
budgetary control, cost systems and office man- 
agement. Loyal and energetic. Capable of as- 
suming responsibility. PW-8735, Business Week. 


Marketing-Mgt. Skilled analyst, Female, 32, at- 
tractive studying PhD. Product, industry, met 
reports, Supervise 6 persons. $5500. PW-8783, 
Business Week. 


=== Selling Opportunities Wanted == 


Sales Agent Detroit wants productive or non- 
productive lines. RA-8495, Business Week. 


Aggressive New England Sales Organization 
covering all of New England area wants addi- 
tional line to sell to Mfg's & Tool Shops. P. O 
Box 21, East Providence, R. I 


Mfgrs. Agent and Engineer in Denver wants 
farm and industrial lines. RA-8824, Business 
eek. 


Fats, Oils, Meals: We offer finest Pacific 
Coast representation. Experienced trader in 
above commodities, well acquainted West Coast 
Trade desires to represent your interests. All 
phases foreign and/or domestic sales and pur- 
chases, Facilities for bulk or other storage, and 
for blending, bleaching, mixing, refining, drum- 
ming, packaging, supervision, quality control. 
ete, RA-8788, Business Week. 


Mfgrs. Agents wants additional lines. The 
eenentere Co, 4030 Chouteau, St. Louls 10, 
0. 


Manufacturer's Agent in Chicago wants elec- 
res and hardware lines. RA-8631, Business 
een, 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Need a market survey abroad? Thorough down- 


to-earth studies made in any country. Repre- 
sentatives all over the world, For details, write 
Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 330 West 42nd St., New 


York 36, New York. 

Complete Tooling programs performed on a 
firm price guaranteed basis. Excellent tool de- 
sign staff plus 80 skilled tool and die makers at 
your service, Fast Delivery. Large work a spe- 
clalty. Mechaneers Incorporated, Municipal Air- 
port, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Do you have th tical probi ? SSA-8796, 


Business Week 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
New Product Lines Wanted—Division of major 


corporation interested in acquiring additional 
products sold to industry. Product should re- 
quire precision metal manufacture and have a 
primarily civilian market. Particularly inter- 
ested in pumps and power operated automotive 
service equipment. Prefer products which have 
been developed and sold. BO-8803, Business 
Week. 


Controller System for Sale, incl. patents, draw- 
ings, patterns, jigs etc. Is of modern design & 
includes specially designed hydraulic relay. 2 
diff. models avail. for inspection and testing 
Units offer ynique safety features. BO-4768, 
Business Week. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


=== Auto Fleet Sales 
ROLLINS FLEET SALES 


We will sell be entire fleets of new cars or 
trucks and purchase your used units. 
= handle cour complete transportation prob- 
ers 
o We pick up ond deliver anywhere in the U. 
Rehoboth, Delaware, Phone 3281 




















A GOOD HABIT 


is any habit which can benefit you. By 
watching for the “clues” section you will 
find employment opportunities—wanted, 





all types, special services and offerings 
and equipment offered and wanted. 


Write for further information to: Clues Section, BUSINESS WEEK 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, M. Y. 


vacant, selling—business opportunities of 
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COMPANIES BRIEFS 





General Motors sold its holdings in 
seven Hertz Driv-Ur-Self companies to 
Omnibus Corp. of Chicago. As a GM 
subsidiary, Hertz licensed car and truck 
rental services in more than 500 cities. 
Now GM has decided to expand in 
manufacture and sales (page 56) and to 
cut back in operation of equipment. 


* 
Alan Wood Steel Co. broke ground 
for its first cold-rolled strip mill, next- 
door to the hot-rolled mill at Ivy Rock, 
Pa. Costing $6-million, the mill will 
be finished early in 1955. It’s part of 
Alan Wood’s $24-million program for 
expansion and diversification since the 
war. 

© 
From _furniture-making, American 
Woodcraft Corp. of Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J., is switching to toy making. Ma- 
terials will be the same as for its cock- 
tail tables and bar furniture: wood and 
Formica. 

. 
New leaf for calendars: Kemper- 
Thomas Co. of Cincinnati bought the 
Osborne Co. of Clifton, N. J., from 
American Colortype Co. for $1,075,- 
000. Both K-I and Osborne make 
calendars and advertising novelties. . . . 
Brown & Bigelow bought Western 
Lithograph Co. of Los Angeles, one 
of the biggest West Coast graphic arts 
companies. Western makes calendars, 
advertising specialties, labels and wrap- 
pings, and sales promotion material. 

. 
Private planes for two and four passen- 
gers will be built by Lanier Aircraft 
Corp. at Millville, N. J. The company 
has taken a 99-yr. lease on a 15.4- 
acre tract at the Millville Airport, and 
it will spend $2-million on a plant capa- 
ble eventually of turning out 40 planes 
a day. 

* 
For the Georgia poultry trade (BW— 
May30'53,p146), J. D. Jewell, Inc., 
will build a $300,000 feed mill at 
Gainesville, Ga. The nine-story, highly 
mechanized mill will require only five 
men to produce 100,000 tons of mash 
feed a vear. 
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ALSYNITE CO. OF AMERICA. 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID CO 
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COLD METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
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DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO 
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E. |. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO 
Agency 
DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC 
Agency Comstock & ¢ 
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Agency 
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Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 
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THE TREND 





Reorganization Unlimited 


The commission headed by Herbert Hoover to recom- 
mend plans for reorganization of the executive branch 
of the government has been authorized by President 
Kisenhower not only to resume its old functions but to 
take on new powers. 

This should be good news to all citizens, for the huge 
and rapid growth of big government has been accom- 
panied by spreading extravagance and inefficiency that 
cannot be stemmed from within the government itself. 
Proposals for reorganization already enacted through the 
work of the old commission have helped to curb the 
excesses of the administrative arm. ‘The commission's 
only fault was that it did not go far enough. 

‘This was not through inadequacy of the commission, 
but because it was not given the authority to study 
the functions of the executive and to probe into policy. 
Now it will be given the essential power to reduce 
waste and inefficiency by attacking the source—the 
superfluous and unessential operations inevitably as- 
sumed by big government. 

By going to the heart of the matter and offering 
recommendations on abolishment of executive duties, 
the commission should render even more valuable service 
than it has in the past. Looking further ahead, when we 
have succeeded in reorganizing the executive branch 


to a pinnacle of economy and efficiency, it might be well 
to start on the legislative and judicial branches—in that 
order, 


Self Regulation at Work 


The boom in consumer credit, which began with a 
rush when controls were abolished in May, 1952, is 
finally showing signs of slowing down, Consumers’ 
short-term debt now amounts to over $27-billion, with 
over $20-billion of this total in installment credit alone. 
This is a record amount and may go even higher, but the 
rate of increase of indebtedness has lost the steam it 
once had. 

It has been the rate of debt expansion, rather than the 
total figure, that has worried most financial authorities. 
In June, credit increased $411-million, which followed 
the pattern of the previous month. But in June a year 
ago, installment debt outstanding increased $724-million; 
and in the twelve months between May, 1952, and April, 
1953, personal debt expanded at over twice the rate of 
increase in personal incomes. 

The slowdown in the rate of increase has taken place 
just when talk of reimposing controls became more pro- 
nounced, In an off-the-record speech that was neverthe- 
less widely reported, William Martin, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, had announced that he would 
like the Fed to have permanent authority to control 
consumer credit. Many others have become convinced 


172 


that this proposed authority, if wielded effectively by the 
Federal Reserve Board, is the only solution to keep 
indebtedness from getting out of hand. 

In addition, a survey conducted by the Northwestern 
Life Insurance Co. reports that a growing number of 
families are “over their heads” in debt. This finding 
backs up still another study made for the Federal Reserve 
by the University of Michigan. This showed that over 
10% of the nation’s spending units owed more than 
20% of annual income after taxes in 1951. The new 
Northwestern survey makes plain that there has been 
a big increase in this category. The survey reports that 
some families owe more than 100% of their yearly 
incomes. 

This could spell trouble. Credit is an absolute neces 
sity in our high-level economy, but if credit was over- 
extended and a recession took hold, the obligations con- 
sumers already have would force them to stop buying 

In short, where credit has been pushing business activ 
ity higher, it could become a sharp brake on business 
—if general business should slow down and incomes 
begin to fall. Few people are willing to say that anything 
like this is about to happen. But the danger is clearly 
there. 

It appears that lenders have been aware of the danger 
They have increased down payments and shortened 
periods of indebtedness, following in large measure the 
formula laid down in Regulation W. Their own restraint, 
along with restrictive credit policies pursued by the Fed 
eral Reserve, has had beneficial results. This is all to 
the good. For only through self regulation is it possible 
to ward off the threat of government regulation. 


The Stars Know 


As the car dealers are willing to testify, at the mere 
drop of an accessory, the age of salesmanship is once 
again with us. Marketing strategies are being blue 
printed, cordial smiles put into practice; and freshh 
dry-cleaned red carpets greet the customer. 

Above all, a little bit extra, something for free, is 
again being added here and there. And in this colorful 
field of merchandising, Seaside Oil Co. has come up 
with a newsworthy addition to the history of giveaway 
lore. In its over 500 gas stations in California and Ari- 
zona, Seaside is giving away horoscopes. 

This, we feel, is what the harassed motorist has been 
waiting for. Mr. Aquarius, for instance, putting his 
horoscope and road map side by side—and consulting 
compass, sextant, tide table, and Farmer's Almanac— 
ought to come up with a pretty accurate forecast of his 
immediate fate: They've torn up the turnpike just ahead, 
and there is a 15-mile detour through rock-studded 
cowpaths. 
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Ithurts twice as much today / 


Double reason why you need Correct Lubrication! 


Look up some of your bills for machine repairs during 
the last so-called ‘‘normal’’ year. You'll be surprised! The 
ring gear that cost you $83 to replace in 1939 now costs 
$165. A thrust bearing that cost $44.35 now runs $88.73. A 
millwright’s hourly rate in 1939 was 70¢. Now it is $1.56 
per hour. 


Yes, it sure hurts twice as much today to pay for ma- 
chine maintenance— double reason why you need a program 
of Correct Lubrication! Such a program assures your use 
of the right oil or grease for every part of every machine 
... thus steps up machine efficiency—keeps repairs and 
downtime to an absolute minimum. 

Why not get a program of Correct Lubrication started 
in your plant? Call your Socony-Vacuum representative! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Socony-Vacuum 
were 








SOCONY-VACUUM 


Conc Libuieilion 


First step in cutting costs! 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC'S Lark runs on rails. But it covers the 470 


miles between San Francisco and Los 
and effortlessly as if it were on wings 
the roller bearings on the Lark's cars 
gliding ride as you dine 


that give you a swilt, 
in a fabulous diner-lounge 


eg TW 
oe: 


Angeles as smoothly 


Which it is. They're your home. 


that’s 


two cars long yet all one room, sleep soundly in your choice 
of private rooms, or place a phone call from the train to 
Timken* 
big railroad improvements that made streamliners both 
practical and popular. 


tapered roller bearings are one of the 


Now here’s the next great step in railroading 


TO FIND THE ANSWER to the chief cause of 
freight train delays, the “hot box”. the 
Timken Company is working hand in 
hand with the railroads to put freight 
cars, on roller bearings. It's the 
next great step in railroading. 


too, 


“ROLLER FREIGHT” CUTS lubrication bills 
up to 89°, terminal bearing inspection 
man-hours 906,, makes sustained high 
speed runs possible. One railroad cut 
running time in half on a livestock run, 
increased its livestock hauling business 
30> in two years, 


Watch the railroads Go.. 


ONE RAILROAD'S "ROLLER FREIGHT" 
has established a record of 60,000,000 
car-miles without a single “hot box’. 
limken roller bearings roll the load— 
there's no chance for metal-to-metal 
sliding friction. 


COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES of cartridge jour- 
nal box and ‘Timken bearings for freight 
> less than applications of 
seven years ago. Applications are avail- 
able for converting existing cars. Other 
products of the Timken Company: alloy 
steel and tubing, re smovable rock bits. 


on TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


cars cost 20¢ 


Roller 
vearly 
‘Tough cores 


WHEN ALL THE RAILROADS GO 
Freight”, they'll earn a 22°; 
return on the investment. 
in the rollers and races of Timken bear- 
ings take the shock loads, hardened 
surfaces reduce wear. 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER 7 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL é AND THRUST ~@)~ LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION p- 


Copr . 1953 The Timken Roller 
Cable addres 


Bearing Company, Canton 6, O, 
LIMROSCO”’. 


Tapered Roller Bearings 





